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THE  CITY  OF  WESTMINSTER 
AND   ITS   FURNITURE  MAKERS 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  PIECES  FROM  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  MR.  GEOFFREY  HART 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


ABOUT  the  time  of  the  Restoration  con- 
/A  siderable  changes  took  place  in  the  craft 
J~  JLof  furniture-making.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  companies  ap- 
pertaining to  the  wood-worker's  crafts  began 
to  lose  control  over  the  trades  which  previous- 
ly they  had  completely  regulated.  The  new 
and  inexhaustible  markets  in  the  East  and  in 
America,  and  the  ability  of  European  indus- 
try to  supply  these  markets  with  commodities 
through  improvements  in  methods  of  produc- 
tion, new  divisions  of  labour,  and  other  com- 
mercial transformations  that  these  markets 
generated,  produced  in  toto  a  condition  of  la- 


bour that  the  system  of  companies  was  inade- 
quate to  deal  with. 

As  a  direct  expression  of  these  new  changes 
'foreigners'  (i.e.  non-freemen  of  companies) 
became  more  numerous  and  finally  outgrew 
the  company  organizations.  This  element  had 
always  been  a  difficulty  for  the  gilds  and  the 
companies,  but  until  the  middle  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  it  had  been  successfully  com- 
bated. By  that  time,  however,  the  activities 
of  foreigners  had  become  too  extensive  for 
the  companies  to  manage  or  repress.  Inef- 
fectually the  authorities  were  petitioned  to 
legislate  against  these  interlopers  who  were 
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under  no  restrictions  'either  as  to  the  Num- 
ber of  their  Apprentices,  Seasons  of  Timber, 
or  Goodness  of  Work.'  They  were  neither  un- 
der the'  power  of  search,'  nor  did  they  pay  fees 
to  the  companies  responsible  for  their  particu- 
lar occupations.  Apart  from  this  force  destroy- 
ing the  companies  from  without,  they  were 
being  disintegrated  from  within  by  their  own 
restrictions. 

The  London  companies  were  the  first  to 
feel  these  altered  conditions.  They  were  more 
troubled  than  the  provincial  companies  by 
non-freemen,  both  in  the  form  of  alien  CraftS- 


No  !  I  — A  CABINET  WITH  FOLDING  DOORS  ENCLOSING  DRAWERS  VENEERED  WITH 
..LIVE  WOOD  :  IN  TIME  OF  CHARLES  II  OLIVE  WOOD  FURNITURE  WAS  POPULAR 


men  from  abroad  and  unskilled  workmen 
from  the  provinces  who  were  attracted  to  the 
capital  where  work  was  more  plentiful  and 
wages  on  a  higher  scale.  The  extensive  build- 
ing developments  in  the  City  of  Westminster 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  II  to  that  of  Queen 
Anne  brought  prosperity  to  the  London  join- 
ers, cabinet-makers,  and  upholsterers. 

Up  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  it  had  been 
the  custom  for  many  of  the  nobility,  the  gen- 
try, and  the  rich  merchants  to  reside  within 
the  City  of  London,  but  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, as  wealth  and  population  increased,  the 
city  spread  westwards.  This  new 
development  is  commented 
upon  by  a  contemporary  writer, 
Sir  William  Petty,  one  of  the  first 
English  economists,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

'Now  if  great  Cities  are  naturally 
apt  to  remove  their  Seats,  I  ask 
which  way?  I  say,  in  the  case  id  Lon- 
don, it  must  be  Westwards,  because 
the  Windes  blowing  near  :,!  of  the 
year  from  the  West,  the  dwellings  of 
the  West  end  are  so  much  the  more 
free  from  the  fumes,  steams,  and 
stinks  of  the  whole  Easterly  Pyle; 
which  where  Seacoal  is  burnt  is  a 
great  matter.  Now  it  follow  from 
hence,  that  the  Pallaces  of  the  great- 
est men  will  remove  Westward,  ii 
will  also  naturally  follow,  that  the 
dwellings  of  others  who  depend  upon 
them  will  creep  after  them.  This  we 
see  in  London,  where  the  Noblemens 
ancient  houses  are  now  become  Halls 
for  Companies,  or  turned  in  Tene- 
ments, and  all  the  Pallaces  are  gotten 
Westward;  .  .  .'* 

The  nobility's  and  gentry's 
choice  of  Westminster  as  a  resi- 
dential quarter  caused  the  land- 
owners in  this  district  to  develop 
their  property.  Francis,  Earl  of 
Bedford,  was  one  ofthe  first  own- 
ers to  transform  his  Covent  Gar- 
den estate.  About  1630  he  com- 
missioned Inigo  Jones  to  lay  out 
a  portion  of  his  land,  which  was 
adjacent  to  his  residence,  Bedford 

*A  Treatise  of  Taxes  &  Contributions.  1662. 
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No.  III. — WALNUT  ARMCHAIR, ONE  OF  PAIR.WITH  ELABORATELY 
CARVED  SPLATS  TO  BACK  :  CONTINENTAL  IN  DESIGN  :  C.  170(1 


House,  in  the  form  of  a  large  rectangular 
square.  The  Piazza,  as  it  was  called,  was  de- 
signed with  the  church  of  St.  Paul  dominat- 
ing one  side  and  with  stately  residential 
houses  on  the  other  three  sides.  The  Earl  also 
laid  out  other  parts  of  his  estate  in  streets, 
such  as  Long  Acre. 

Other  titled  landowners  soon  followed  the 
example  set  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford.  Leicester 
Fields  was  designed  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
known  as  Leicester  Square,  and  was  built  be- 
tween the  years  1 635  to  1 67 1 .  Three  sides  were 
designed  with  spacious  residential  houses,  and 
on  the  fourth  side  was  the  already  existing 
mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  St.  James's 
Square  and  Bloomsbury  Square  were  both 
planned  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II  in  the 
same  manner  by  their  owners,  Henry  Jermyn, 
Earl  of  St.  Albans,  and  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  respectively.  The  building  of 


houses  around  a  square  became  a  favourite 
method  with  landlords  at  this  period,  as  it 
preserved  the  amenities  of  the  landlord's  own 
residence,  and  also  permitted  him  to  deter- 
mine the  choice  of  neighbours.  Other  squares 
of  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century 
origin  are  Soho,  Grosvenor,  Hanover  and 
Berkeley  Squares.  The  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  was  built  in  Soho  Square.  It 
was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  square 
and  was  designed  by  Wren.  Grosvenor  Square 
and  its  surrounding  streets  were  built  by  Sir 
Richard  Grosvenor,  the  square  being  laid  out 
in  1695.  During  this  period  many  important 
houses  unattached  to  squares  were  also  built. 
Berkeley  House,  Clarendon  House  and  Bur- 
lington House,  all  in  Piccadilly,  were  the 
most  prominent.  Clarendon  House  was  built 


No.  IV.— CANE  ARMCHAIR  OF  UNUSUAL  SIZE  AND  IMPORTANCE 
MADE  OF  BEECH,  'BLACK  VARNISH'T'  :  LATE  XVIITH  CENTURY 
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No.  V.— CANE  SEAT  IN  THE  DESIGN  OF  TWO  CHAIRS  :  TO-DAY 
RARE   AND   UNUSUAL   PIECE  OF  FURNITURE   :  OF   THE  TIME 


by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  1664,  and  is  said 
to  have  cost  £50,000.  In  1683  it  was  pulled 
down  and  Bond  Street,  Albemarle  Street,  and 
Dover  Street  were  built  on  the  site.  The 
houses  erected  in  these  three  streets  were  all 
spacious  and  elegant,  and  were  tenanted  by 
members  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  rise  of  Westminster  with  its  palatial 
mansions  and  its  squares  and  streets  lined 
with  stately  houses  caused  many  tradesmen 
to  flock  there,  'the  Court  End  of  the  Town,' 
from  the  City.  Cabinet-  and  chair-makers, 
upholsterers,  looking-glass-makers,  japan- 
ners,  carvers  and  gilders  took  houses  in  the 
less  fashionable  and  older  districts  of  Covent 
Garden,  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  and  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  the  Fields.  It  was  in  these  three 
parishes  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  that  the 
most  prominent  London  cabinet-makers  and 


upholsterers  lived.  The  following 
is  a  short  account  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  these  craftsmen. 

gerrit  jensen,  cabinet-maker 
and  glass-seller  to  the  Royal 
Household  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  1 1  to  that  of  Queen  Anne . 

Undoubtedly  this  craftsman 
supplied  many  of  the  'great 
houses'  inWestminster  with  'rich' 
furniture  and  looking-glasses.  He 
lived  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  'upon 
the  Pavements,'  near  Long-Acre. 
Died  1 714.* 

james  moore,  cabinet-maker 
to  the  Royal  Household  in  the 
reign  of  George  I. 

This  appointment  he  held  in 
partnership  with  John  Gumley.f 
He  lived  in  Short's  Gardens,  St. 
Giles  in  the  Fields.  He  died  in 
1 726 1  and  thenceforward  his  son, 
James  Moore,  carried  on  the 
business.  James  Moore  II  was 
appointed  cabinet-maker  and 
chair-maker  to  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1 732.  He  died  in  1 734. 

benjamin  goodison,  cabinet- 
maker to  the  Royal  Household 
in  the  reign  of  George  II  and  the 
early  part  of  George  Ill's  reign. 
This  craftsman  was  also  cabinet-maker  and 
chair-maker  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  appointment  he  received  in  1 734  on  the 
decease  of  James  Moore  II.  His  address  was 
the  Golden  Spread-Eagle  in  Long-Acre. 

DANIEL  BELL. 

The  few  facts  that  are  known  about  this 

"eminent  cabinet-maker'  indicate  that  he  was 

a  craftsman  of  definitely  high  status.  In  1728 

his  workshop  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  was  burnt 

down§.  In  the  newspaper  descriptions  of  the 

*Cp.  Article  in  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  XCV.  p.  268. 
Gerrit  Jensen,  Cabinet-maker  to  the  Royal  Household. 
fCp.  Article  in  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  XCVI.  p.  315. 
Early  English  Mirrors. 

J'One  day  last  week  died  Mr.  Moore,  the  King's  Cabinet- 
Maker,  of  a  Wound  on  his  Head,  which  he  received  by  a 
Fall  as  he  was  walking  in  the  Street.'  The  Weekly  Journal  or 
British  Gazetteer,  October  22nd,  1726. 

!}Cp.  Article  in  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  XCI.  p.  375. 
Unknown  Georgian  Cabinet-makers. 
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fire  it  is  mentioned  that  he  employed  'several 
scores'  of  workpeople.  In  1734,  in  partner- 
ship with  Thomas  Moore,*  he  supplied 
furniture  to  the  Hon.  Counseller  Rider.f 

William  vile  and  john  cobb  in  partner- 
ship, cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers  to  the 
Royal  Household  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  II,  and  the  beginning  of 
George  Ill's  reign. 

The  'Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Warehouse' 
of  these  two  craftsmen  was  at  the  corner  of 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  Long-Acre.  John  Cobb, 
who  was  described  by  J.  T.  Smith,  in  JVolle- 
kins  and  His  Times  (1828),  as  'perhaps  one  of 
the  proudest  men  in  England,'  was  later  in 
his  career  in  partnership  with  William  Hal- 
let  'an  eminent  cabinet-maker  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's-Lane'.J  Hallet  obtained  much  notori- 
ety by  the  purchase  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos' 
estate,  Cannons  at  Edgeware.  He  died  in 
1782. 

thomas  Chippendale,  the  famous  cabinet- 
maker and  author  of  The  Gentleman  and 
Cabinet-maker'1  s  Director,  had  his  workshop  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane. 


JOHN   BRADBVRNE   and   BENJAMIN  PARRAN, 

both  cabinet-makers  to  the  Royal  Household 
in  the  reign  of  George  III  had  premises  in 
Long-Acre. 

The  following  advertisements  of  auction 
sales  of  the  contents  of  houses  in  Westminster 
taken  from  late  seventeenth-  and  early  eight- 
eenth-century newspapers  reveal  the  rich  and 
elaborate  furniture  used  in  the  mansions  of 
the  nobility  and  quality  in  Westminster  at 
this  period. 

London  Gazette.  October  25th,  1686. 

'In  a  Great  House  at  the  End  of  Pall  Mall  facing 
the  Haymarket,  is  exposed  to  Sale  several  rich  and 
ordinary  Beds,  Tables  and  Stands,  and  Looking- 
Glasses,  Cabinets,  Screetoores,  Chaires  and  Tapis- 
try  Hangings,  Screens.  .  .  .' 

The  Post  Boy.  July  5th-8th,  1 701 . 

At  the  Iron  Balcony,  about  the  middle  of  Pall 
Mall,  next  door  but  one  to  De  la  Foye's  Chocolat- 
House,  are  now  upon  Sale  all  sorts  of  Household 
Goods,  Beds,  rich  Tapestry  Hangings,  a  dozen  of 
fine  Neadlework  Chairs  fashionable,  a  rich  Cabinet, 
Large  Glasses,  Tables  and  Stands.  .  .  .  Also  a  Pad- 
Nagg  and  a  Gelding.  The  House  is  also  to  be  Let.' 


*This  Thomas  Moore  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  related  to  James  Moore 
II.  In  the  London  Evening  Post,  of  May 
23rd,  1 738,  there  appeared  the  follow- 
ing notice  concerning  this  craftsman: 
'ALL  Persons  indebted  to  the  Estate 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  late  of  St. 
Martin's-Lane,  Cabinet-maker,  de- 
ceas'd  are  desir'd,  etc' 
fCp.  Article  in  Old  Furniture,  vol.  IV, 
p.  48.  E.  F.  Strange:  Some  Early  iQth 
Century  Furniture  Bills. 
lit  is  probable  that  John  Cobb  was  an 
upholsterer  and  not  a  cabinet-maker. 
In  his  partnership  with  Vile  he  appears 
to  have  carried  out  the  upholstery  side 
of  the  business,  whilst  Vile  conducted 
the  cabinet-making.  The  Wardrobe 
Accounts  of  the  Royal  Household  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  support  this 
view,  as  in  the  bills  of  William  Vile, 
who  is  termed  a  cabinet-maker,  only 
furniture  is  charged,  whereas  in  the 
joint  bills  of  Vile  and  Cobb,  who  are 
generally  termed  upholsterers,  the  maj- 
ority of  the  items  is  for  upholstering 
chairs,  supplying  curtains,  carpets  and 
other  upholsterer's  work.  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  after  Vile's  death,  or  the 
dissolution  of  the  partnership,  about 
1  765,  Cobb  went  into  partnership  with 
Hallet,  the  cabinet-maker,  in  order  to 
continue  to  trade  in  furniture. 


No.  VI.  —  PIER  TABLE  (ONE  OF  A  PAIR)  OF  GILT  GESSO  WORK  :  THE  DOLPHIN  HEAD 
MOTIF  TERMINATION  TO  THE  FEET  IS  VERY   UNUSUAL:  OF  THE  TIME  OF  GEORGE  I 
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The  Daily  Courant.  June  4th,  1 7 1 3. 

'  .  .  .  the  Household  Goods  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Countess  of  Fal- 
conberge,  at  her  late  Dwelling-House  in  Sohoe-Square :  Consisting  of  Velvet, 
Damask,  and  other  Beds  and  Bedding,  Tapistry  Hangings,  Window-Cur- 
tains. Chairs,  Indian  Screens,  Cabinets,  Chests  and  Tea-Tables,  Peer- 
Glasses,  Sconces,  Looking-Glasses,  Scrutores.  .  .  .' 

The  Daily  Courant.  September  10th,  17 15. 

"To  be  Sold  by  AUCTION,  On  Thursday  the  15th  Instant,  the  House- 
hold-Goods of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lady  Mary  Boscawen,  desceased, 
at  her  late  Dwelling-House  in  Greek-Street  near  Soho-Square,  an  Escutchion 
being  over  the  Door:  Consisting  of  a  Rich  Damask  Bed,  and  other  Beds 
and  Bedding:  Window  Curtains,  Chairs,  Fine  Tapestry  Hangings,  Carpets, 
Right  India  Japan  Cabinets,  Screen,  Chest,  Tea-Tables,  China  and  Pic- 
tures, Looking-Glasses  and  Sconces,  with  a  large  Parcel  of  Plate.  .  .  .' 

The  Daily  Courant.  May  2nd,  171 7. 

.  .  .  the  Household-Goods  and  Rich  Furniture,  Plate,  Linnen,  China, 
Pictures,  and  other  Curiosities,  of  his  Excellency  Signor  Tron  the  Venetian 
Ambassador,  at  his  late  Dwelling  House  in  St.  James's  Square;  Consisting 
of  Rich  Beds,  Embroidered  with  Gold  and  Silver,  and  other  Beds  and 
Bedding;  large  Peer  and  Chimney-Glasses,  Sconces,  Right  India  Cabinets, 
Chests,  Skreens,  Tea-Tables,  Card-Tables,  Desks  and  Book-Cases,  Buerows, 

Chests  of  Drawers,  Chairs, 
Marble-Tables,  Carpits,  fine 
Tapistry  Hangings,  rich  Velvet 
and  Damask  Hangings,  Win- 
dow and  Door  Curtains :  an  As- 
tronomical Musical  Clock.  .  .  .' 


No,  VII.  -FIRESCREEN  OF  GILTGESSO  WORK  WITH 
PANEL  IMITATING  TAPESTRY  :  TEMP.  GEORGE  I 


An  interesting  fact  brought 
to  light  by  these  advertise- 
ments is  the  fashion  for  tap- 
estry hangings  in  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  at  this  period. 

The  furniture  illustrated 
from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Hart,  is  typical  of 
what  was  supplied  by  cab- 
inet- and  chair-makers  to 
their  customers  in  West- 
minster in  the  late  Seven- 
teenth and  early  Eighteenth 
Centuries. 

The  cabinets  (Plates  1 
and  2)  are  outstanding  ex- 
amples; the  painted  decor- 
ation is  of  the  finest  quality 
of  execution,  and  has  been 

attributed  to  Jan  Baptist  Brueghel  (1670-1719).  The 
cabinet-work  of  these  two  pieces  is  English  throughout, 
the  drawers  being  oak  lined  and  dove-tailed  in  the  English 
manner  and  the  exterior  surfaces,  including  the  drawer 
fronts,  are  veneered  with  either  pear-tree  or  lime  wood. 


No.  VIII. — SMALL  LONG  CASE  CLOCK 
8-DAY  MOVEMENT  BY  CHRISTOPHER 
GOULD  :  HEIGHT  5  FT.  8  IN.  :  C.  1690 
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PLATE  II—  COMPANION  CABINET  TO  THAT  ILLUSTRATED  IX  PLATE  I 
SHOWING  THE  INTERIOR  WITH  SMALL  DRAWERS  :  THE  CABINETS 
VARY   IN  THEIR   PAINTED   DECORATION  AND  IN  THEIR  STANDS 


In  the  Collection  of  Geoffrey  Hart,  Esq. 


OF  THE  DESPISED  VICTORIANS— II 

A  CENTURY'S  RETROSPECT 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


AS  we  descend  into  the  later  decades, 
l\  swarms  of  noble  ghosts  seem  to  cry 
A.  JL  aloud  for  recognition.  In  so  brief  a  sur- 
vey it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than  a  'hail 
and  farewell.'  We  cannot  begin  to 
dwell  upon  the  many  landmarks 
in  the  progress  of  our  country's 
art.  There  was  Brett's  Stonebreaker, 
painted  in  1857,  than  which  no 
more  realistic  work  was  ever  exe- 
cuted in  paint.  There  were  Holl's 
portraits,  nervous  and  virile,  some 
of  which,  seen  in  recent  years  at 
the  Royal  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters,  were  a  revelation  to  our 
younger  men.  There  were  certain 
designs  by  Albert  Moore,  an  ar- 
tist of  fastidious  taste  who,  despite 
his  Victorian  neo-classicism,  pos- 
sessed an  individuality  strong 
enough  to  evoke  from  Whistler 
the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.  And 
no  review  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, however  perfunctory,  can 
omit  recognition  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  William  Morris.  The 
latter  has  been  branded  by  his 
detractors  as  an  anachronist;  an 
uncompromising  mediaevalist, 
who  persisted  in  the  repetition  of 
outworn  themes  and  the  revival 
of  obsolete  fashions.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
From  his  own  lips  we  have  heard 
that  it  was  his  constant  endeavour 
to  prune  from  the  arts  of  design  in 
England  its  alien  graftings  and 
baroque  exuberances;  to  take  up 
the  tradition  of  our  native  art  at 
the  point  of  entry  of  these  intru- 
sions and  thence  to  pursue  its  de- 
velopment through  study  of  the 
inexhaustible  forms  and  colours 


of  nature.  His  influence  on  the  arts  of  design 
has  been  widespread  and  enduring. 

While  the  discoveries  of  Constable  and 
Turner  had  been  germinating  in  the  minds  of 


MRS.  BISCHOF FSHEI M  :  BY  SIR  I.  E.  MILLAIS,  BART.,  P.R.A.  :  PAINTED  IN  1873  :  RE- 
PRODUCED BY  PERMISSION  OF  LADY  FITZGERALD,  THE  OWNER  OF  THE  PICTURE 
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PAN 
1878 


AND  PSYCHE  : 
AND  FORMERLY 


PAINTED  BY  SIR  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES  IN 
IN   THE   COLLECTION   OF    ROBERT    H.  BENSON 


the  French  landscapists  and  had  borne 
fruit  first  in  the  naturalism  of  the  Barbi- 
zon  group  and  later  in  the  Impressionist 
movement,  our  own  paintershad  remained 
(as  often  happens  when  things  are  imme- 
diately under  our  noses)  pitifully  blind  to 
the  way  blazed  by  their  own  countrymen 
earlier  in  the  century.  Judged  by  appear- 
ances, our  British  landscapists,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  might  have  composed 
and  painted  their  canvases  entirely  in  their 
studios.  Both  they  and  the  figure  painters 
were  tempted  into  boring  and  banal  repe- 
titions. Though  patronage  was  unstinted 
there  was  little  discernment  and  less  en- 
couragement for  original  effort.  In  spite 
of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  the  fulminations 
of  Ruskin,  who  denounced  vociferously 
every  movement  with  which  he  was  not 
in  sympathy,  progress  seemed  to  be  at  a 
standstill.  There  was  a  general  feeling  in 
the  air  that  art  had  arrived  at  its  apogee. 

In  looking  for  a  cause  we  must  for  a 
moment  consider  the  social  background 
upon  which  the  fabric  of  mid-Victorian 
art  was  woven.  Our  new-found  prosperity 


THE  AUGUST  MOON  :  LANDSCAPE  AT  BLACKDOWN,  NEAR  HASLEMERE  :  5  FT.  5?  IN.  x  9  FT.  11  IN.  :  PAINTED  BY  CECIL  LAU'SON  IN"  1880 
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undoubtedly  brought  about  a  strange  ven- 
eer of  self-complacency  to  our  world.  The 
moneyed  class,  industrial  parvenus,  had  no  cul- 
tural training  whatever,  but  asserted  that  it 
knew  what  it  liked  (in  most  cases  a  niggled  veri- 
similitude) and  had  the  money  to  buy  it.  And 
what  was  held  to  be  a  'good  idea,'  i.e.  a  story, 
was  held  to  be  the  essential  thing,  covering  a 
multitude  of  sins  in  drawing  and  painting,  if 
only  it  had  a  sententious  title.  This  state  of 
affairs  encouraged  a  class  of  painters  which 
ministered  to  it,  and  against  which  the  hon- 
est craftsman  strove  and  starved.  And  we  had 
many  other  objectionable  things  besides  pre- 
judice and  ignorance — horsehair  chairs,  Hay- 
ter  the  horrible,  and  the  insistent  and  com- 
pulsory gold  frame. 

As  the  century  advanced,  two  institutions, 
detached  from  the  main  academic  body,  but 
relying  upon  an  '  elected  few '  for  their  chief 
support,  came  into  being.  Neither  of  these 
was  an  artist  corporation ;  both  were  organized 
by  certain  personages  with  interests  in  art  and 
somewhat  highbrow  proclivities.  First  came 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  ;  followed  by  the  New 
Gallery  a  few  years  later.  Though  clinging 
obstinately  to  academic  ideals,  they  affect- 
ed a  mildly  aesthetic  preciosity  which  gained 
them  a  reputation  for  advanced  views.  Their 
duration  was  limited.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  infusion  of  such  stalwart  blood  as  that  pro- 
vided by  Watts,  Whistler,  Sargent  and  Burne- 
Jones,  they  would  have  died  of  pernicious 
anaemia  much  earlier  in  their  careers. 

The  arrival  in  this  country  of  Whistler  in 
1859  and  that  of  Legros  in  1863  were  por- 
tents. The  two  men  had  been  fellow-students 
in  Paris,  and  though  '  authority '  at  first 
looked  askance  upon  them  as  disturbing  re- 
volutionaries, their  influence  was  soon  to  be- 
come manifest.  In  1876  Legros,  upon  his  ap- 
pointment as  Slade  Professor  at  University 
College  in  succession  to  Poynter,  set  up  an 
example  of  rigid  training  in  drawing  from  the 
life,  that  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since. 
Whistler's  activities  aroused  something  like  a 
storm.  Fired  by  the  doctrine  of  two  such  men, 
there  was  soon  a  veritable  stampede  to  Paris. 
During  the  'eighties  and  'nineties,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  every  determined  young 
artist  who  could  scrape  together  the  bare 


MISS  1:1.1. EX  TERRY  AS  l.Am  MA  CUE  I  H  UY  |.  S.  SARGKNT,  K.A. 
KXHIHITKD  AT  THK  NEW  GALLERY  IN  1889  :  THE  TATE  GALLERY 

means  of  subsistence  went  to  Paris  for  his  art 
training,  and  those  who  remained  behind 
took  up  the  tale  from  those  who  went.  The 
brilliant  efficiency  of  the  Frenchmen  electri- 
fied them.  Bastien-Lepage  became  an  idol. 
Jean-Paul  Laurens,  Lefebvre,  Bonnat,  Caro- 
lus  Duran,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Cormon, 
gave  instruction  at  first  hand.  Almost  at  once 
British  painting  became  re-vitalized. 

From  this  moment  the  new  groups  (to 
which  we  referred  in  our  former  article) 
began  to  take  shape.  The  most  important  of 
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THE  GLEANERS  RETURNING:  BY  SIR  GEORGE  CLAUSEN,  R.A. :  EXHIBITED  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY  IN  19(18  :  A  CHANTREY  PURCHASE'  :  NOW  IN  THE  TATE  GALLERY 


these  were  the  Glasgow  and  the  Newlyn 
groups,  each  of  which  soon  asserted  its  right 
to  be  designated  as  a  school,  and  the  New 
English  Art  Club.  Scotland  had  before  this 
supplied  new  blood  to  the  Royal  Academy 
through  a  group  of  pupils  and  associates  of 
Robert  Scott  Lauder,  a  Continental-trained 
painter  who  had  become  an  influential 
teacher  in  Edinburgh.  These  comprised  Or- 
chardson,  Pettie,  McTaggart  the  first  of  Scot- 
tish 'impressionists,'  and  others  of  less  emin- 
ence, but  whose  names  were  held  in  high 
esteem  in  their  day.  The  most  important  fact 
about  the  Glasgow  school  and  its  teaching 
was  that  it  produced  a  number  of  excellent 
craftsmen  who  recognized  and  strove  con- 


sciously, and  conscientiously,  for 
the  qualities  proper  to  paint  ;  for 
tone  values  and  truth  of  colour 
in  their  natural  interrelations, 
for  breadth  of  handling,  atmo- 
sphere and  pictorial  unity  and 
who  thought  less  about  pointing 
a  moral  and  adorning  a  tale  by 
means  of  exaggerated  sentiment 
and  illustrative  detail.  To  enu- 
merate all  the  higher  lights  of  the 
School  would  take  up  too  much 
of  our  space,  but  the  list  is  a  for- 
midable one.  Guthrie,  Walton, 
Paterson,  McGregor,  Roche,  Mel- 
ville, J.  R.  Reid,  Hornel,  Lori- 
mer,  followed  by  Henry,  Camer- 
on, Lavery,  Pryde  and  others  who 
are  still  happily  with  us,  are  a  few 
good  names  to  go  on  with.  Joseph 
Crawhall,  a  genius,  claimed  for 
Glasgow  on  the  strength  of  a  short 
sojourn  in  the  schools  before  he 
went  to  Paris  and  Tangier,  but 
a  pure-blooded  Englishman 
stands  in  a  class  alone.  Scottish 
sculpture  counts  for  little,  save 
for  Pittendrigh  Macgillivray  who 
occupies  a  niche  to  himself. 

The  Newlyn  group,  adopting 
a  bold  square-brush  treatment  as 
its  most  obvious  sign-manual,  also 
sought  for  truth  of  effect,  outdoors 
and  indoors,  in  contrasts  of  light, 
natural  and  artificial,  in  which  the 
daily  drama  of  the  life  of  the  working  class,  seen 
a  little  sentimentally,  is  enacted.  The  protag- 
onists of  this  group,  Frank  Bramley,  Stanhope 
Forbes,  Tuke  and  Hall  were  successful  from 
the  start  and  attracted  a  considerable  follow- 
ing. These  men  could  not  be  excluded  from 
the  Academy  walls,  by  reason  of  their  vivid 
realism  and  the  forthright  excellence  of  their 
craftsmanship,  in  spite  of  condemnation  by 
the  theatrical  wardrobe  painters  and  the 
Ruskinian  rearguard  of  critics  for  wasting 
their  talents  on  trivial  subjects  beneath  the 
dignity  of  paint.  The  Newlyn  school  at  the 
present  date  appears  as  a  somewhat  close- 
knit  brotherhood,  its  range  of  subject  almost 
purely  local,  although  one  or  two  classical 
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themes  in  Cornish  open-air  settings  were 
attempted  with  indifferent  success  by  Tukc. 

The  New  English  Art  Club  on  the  other 
hand  opened  its  doors  more  widely.  It  has 
been  well  described  by  Mr.  Collins  Baker  as  a 
clearing  house — a  Cave  of  Adullam* — which 
harboured  free-thinkers  and  rebels  from 
Academic  authority  of  all  groups.  How  well 
justified  and  how  effective  this  rebellion 
proved  may  be  gathered  from  a  list  of  forty- 
two  representative  members  cited  by  Mr. 
Collins  Baker,  as  active  between  1885  and 
1895.  No  fewer  than  twenty-one  of  these  be- 
came absorbed  into  the  Royal  Academy  it- 
self, and  many  of  the  others  have  attained  to 
international  reputation.  Is  it  likely  that  the 
names  of  Edward  Stott,  Sir  George  Clausen, 
Sir  W.  W.  Russell,  Buxton  Knight,  Roussel, 
Charles  Furse,  Henry  Tonks,  Wilson  Steer 
and  J.  S.  Sargent,  ornaments  of  the  British 
school  and  all  famous  before  the  century's 
end,  will  soon  be  forgotten  ?  One  could  add 
to  these  the  names  of  La  Thangue,  Mark 
Fisher,  Sickert,  James 
Charles,  Brabazon, 
W.  Nicholson  and 
Charles  Conder,  and 
still  find  more.  And 
outside  any  school  or 
movement,  what  fur- 
ther can  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  universal 
Frank  Brangwyn  ? 

By  the  time  the 
N.E.A.C.  had  got  into 
its  stride,  the  doctrine 
of  impressionism  had 
become  paramount. 
In  the  eighteen-nine- 
ties  French  impres- 
sionism had  seized  our 
younger  painters  like 
an  epidemic.  The  star 
of  Claude  Monet  had 
completely  eclipsed 
thatofBastien-Lepage 
and  his  influence  be- 
came a  fever.  Painting 

*Brituh  Painting.  By  C.  H. 
Collins  Baker  and  Montague 
R.  James,  D.Litt. 


broke  out  into  spots.  George  Moore,  writing 
in  1897,  complained  that  at  the  sight  of 
Monet  all  our  young  artists  had  gone  'dotty.' 

No  bird's-eye  view  of  Victorian  art  can  ig- 
nore the  illustrators  of  the  period.  From  the 
middle  of  the  century  onwards,  books  and 
periodicals  poured  from  the  presses,  and  this 
peculiarly  British  talent  found  unlimited 
opportunities  for  its  employment.  The  books 
and  illustrated  journals  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury have  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  his- 
tory of  art  and  on  the  culture  and  habits  of 
our  race.  The  illustrators  of  the  'sixties  have 
indeed  become  almost  legendary;  their  works 
are  sought  and  treasured  by  collectors;  and 
in  this  field  the  genius  of  Charles  Keene, 
Cruikshank,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Sandys,  Ros- 
setti,  Boyd  Houghton,  Pinwell,  Walker  and 
Tenniel  is  beyond  dispute.  It  has  often  been 
uttered  as  a  reproach  that  many  of  our  best 
painters  were  mere  illustrators.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  quite  a  number  of  them  excelled 
in  this  direction.  {Concluded  on  page  42) 
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THE    HERALDIC   STAINED  GLASS 
AT  GRAY'S  INN— III 

By  F.  SYDNEY  EDEN 


THE  bay  window  gives 
an  ample  display  of  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth- 
century  heraldry.  There  are 
eleven  panels  with  the  arms  of 
noblemen,  and  a  great  num- 
ber with  those  of  judges  and 
other  legal  celebrities  who 
were  members  of  the  Inn— 
seventy-eight  shields  all  told. 

The  arms  above  the  tran- 
som, counting  from  the  top  on 
the  west  side,  are: 

i .  Sable  a  chevron  between  three 


No.  I.— FOR  THOS.  WENTWOKTH 
(LATER   EARL  OF  STRAFFORD) 


leopards'  faces  or  with 
nineteen  quarterings. 
The  shield  is  set  within 
a  green  bay  chaplet 
with  clasps  of  Renais- 
sance scroll-work, 
ruby  bands  and  white 
fillings-in.  ForThomas 
Wentworth,  after- 
wards Lord  Went- 
worth and  Earl  of 
Strafford,  Charles  I's 
minister,  beheaded  in 
1 64 1,  a  victim  to  the 
passions  of  the  multi- 
tude and  to  the  jeal- 
ousies, fears  and  am- 
bitions of  his  enemies 
at  court  (No.  i) . 
2.  Azure  a  chief  or 


in 


No.  II.— PROBABLY  THE  ARMS  OF  SHIRLEY  OF  WISTON,  SUSSEX 


Xo  III.  ARMS  OF  HENRY  NEVILL 
SEVENTH     LORD     HEKOAVENN Y 


issuing  from  the  base 
thereof  a  demi-lion  ram- 
pant gules.  The  blue 
field  is  modern  glass 
and  the  lion  is  depicted 
in  light  brown  enamel. 
Below  the  shield  is  a 
label  bearing  the  in- 
scription: Johannes 
Mark  ham  Capital  is  Jus- 
ticiarius  de  Banco  Regis: 
1462.  John  Markham 
was  created  King's 
Serjeant  in  1 39 1 ,  be- 
came a  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in 
1 397,  a  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  1444 
and  Chief  Justice  of 
the  same  court  in  1462. 
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According  to  Segar's  List  of  Readers,  re- 
ferred to  under  No.  14,  he  was  a  Reader  at 
Gray's  Inn,  but  no  date  is  given  for  his  read- 
ings. This  panel  is  not  contemporary  with  its 
subject,  but  of  sixteenth-century  date. 

3.  Paly  of  six  sable  and  or  a  canton  ermine 
quartering  sable,  seme'e  of  crosslets  and  a  lion 
rampant  or  crowned  gold.  Chaplet  blue,  bands 
ruby,  and  fillings-in  white.  As  the  whole 
shield  is  painted  in  grisaille  only,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  principal  coat  is  intended  for 
that  of  Shirley  of  Wiston  in  Sussex — paly  of  six 
or  and  azure,  a  canton  ermine.  Without  much 
doubt,  therefore,  these  arms  pertain  to  a  mem- 
ber of  that  family(No.  ii). 

4.  In  this  panel,  a  replica,  as  to  accessories 
of  No.  1,  are  the  arms  of  Henry  Nevill,  7th 
Lord  Bergavenny :  gules  a  saltire  argent  at  fesse 
point  a  red  rose,  with  five  quarterings — Nevill 
(ancient),  Warrenne,  Clare,  Spenser,  and 
Beauchamp  of  Warwick  (No.  hi). 

5.  Quarterly  argent  and  gules  over  all  a  bend 
sable,  thereon  a  crescent  or  quartering  per  pale  ar- 
gent and  vert  a  chevron  counter  changed,  at  fesse 
point  a  mullet  sable.  The  chaplet  and  other  ac- 
cessories are  as  in  No.  14.  For  Sir  Thomas 
Widdrington,  Serjeant-at-law,  a  scion  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Widdrington  in  Northum- 
berland whose  loyalty  to  the  Stuart  dynasty 
brought  about  its  ruin,  for  William,  the  fourth 
and  last  Baron  Widdrington,  was  attainted 
and  lost  his  title  and  estates  following  his 
participation  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  17 15. 
Sir  Thomas  was  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  in 
1 61 8,  became  a  Bencher  of  the  Inn  in  1639, 
was  Lent  Reader  in  1640,  knighted  in  the 
same  year  and  created  Serjeant  in  1 641 . 

6.  Gules  a  fesse  cheeky  argent  and  azure  between 
three  lozenges  or,  all  pot-metal.  Chaplet  blue, 
clasps  white  and  yellow  and  blue  enamel  Re- 
naissance scroll  work,  white  crossed  bands 
and  fillings-in  lightly  shaded  white  glass.  For 
Francis  Brackin,  admitted  to  the  Inn  1572 
and  Autumn  Reader  1596  (No.  iv). 

7.  Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure  in  chief  three 
torteaux  ( Grey), pot-metal, quartering  quarterly, 
1  and  4  or  a  maunche  sable  and  2  and  3  barry  of 
ten  argent  and  azure  (abraded)  ten  martlets  sable. 
Chaplet,  clasps,  bands  and  fillings-in  as  in 
No.  6.  The  shield  is  ensigned  with  a  ducal 
coronet,  which  suggests  that  the  arms  are  in- 


No.  IV. — SHOWING  THE  ARMS  OF  FRANCIS  BRACKIN,  ESQ. 


tended  to  be  those  of  Henry  Grey,  created 
I  )uke  of  Suffolk  in  1 55 1 ,  father  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  rather  than  those  of  Henry  Grey,  Earl 
of  Kent,  to  whom  they  are  usually  attributed. 
8.  The  arms  of  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of 


No.  V.— FRANCIS  BACON,  BARON  VERULAM,  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBANS 
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No.  VI.  —  ROBERT  SIDNEY,  1ST  EARL  OF  LEICESTER,  K.G. 

Nottingham,  K.G. — gules  a  bend  (leaded)  be- 
tween six  crosslets  fitchee  argent  (abraded)  on  the 
bend  an  escutcheon  bearing  or  a  demi-lion  rampant 
gules  pierced  through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow 
within  a  tressure  of  Scotland  (Howard  with  aug- 
mentation) quartering  England,  Warrenne 
and  Fitzalan,  ensigned  by  the  Garter  and  an 
earl's  coronet. 

9.  Gules  on  a  chief  argent  two  mullets  sable 
(Bacon)  quartering  barry  of  six  or  and  azure 
(enamel)  a  bend  gules  (Gaunt),  leaded,  at  the 
fesse  point  a  crescent  or,  impaling  sable  a  cross  en- 
grailed between  four  crescents  argent,  at  fesse  point  a 
crescent  sable  (Barnham).  The  shield  is  en- 
signed  by  a  viscount's  coronet  and  is  set  with- 
in a  ruby  chaplet  with  six  white  and  yellow  and 
enamel  blue  clasps,  the  fillings-in  being  shaded 
white  glass.  Below,  on  a  white  glass  label,  the 
inscription :  Franciscus  Bacon  miles.  Barode  Veru- 
lamio :  Vicecomes Sci  Albani.  Sumus  Angliae  Cancel- 
larius  Tempore  Jacobi  nunc  Regis  Angliae  et  Filius 
predicti  Michi:  1620,  the  great  Francis  Bacon, 
scholar,  philosopher,  lawyer  and  statesman. 
He  was  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  in  1574  and 
in  1586  became  a  Bencher  of  the  Inn  (No.  v). 


10.  Or  a  pheon  azure  (Sidney)  enamel,  with 
seven  quarterings.  The  accessories  to  the 
shield  are  similar  to  those  in  No.  8.  For  Rob- 
ert Sidney,  first  Earl  of  Leicester  of  the  Sid- 
ney Line,  K.G.,  and  brother  to  the  famous 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  (No.  vi). 

11.  Argent  a  bend  engrailed  sable  (Radclyffe; 
with  seven  quarterings.  For  Thomas  Rad 
clyffe,  Earl  of  Sussex,  K.G.,  the  celebrated 
statesman  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  and  the 
rival  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
The  accessories  are  the  same  as  Nos.  8  and  10. 

12.  The  same  design  as  No.  9,  though 
differently  coloured.  The  arms  of  Bacon 
quartering  Gaunt  are  as  in  No.  9  and  they 
impale  or  a  chevron  cheeky  argent  and  gules  be- 
tween three  cinquefoils  azure  (Cooke  of  Gidea 
Hall,  Essex)  with  seven  quarterings.  The  in- 
scription below  the  shield  is :  Micholaus  Bacon 
Mil  custos  Magni  Sigilli  Angliae  tempore  Eliza- 
bethae  nuper  Angliae  Reginae  (No.  vii). 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  admitted  to  Gray's 
Inn  in  1532  and  was  made  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  in  1 559.  This  panel  was  prob- 
ably set  up  at  the  same  time  as,  and  as  com- 
panion to,  the  arms  (No.  v)  of  Francis 
Bacon,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon's  son,  more  famous  than  he. 

13.  In  this  light  is  a  high  oblong  panel,  all 
enamel  painted,  showing  the  arms  of  George 
Monck,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  ensigned  w  ith 
the  Garter,  a  ducal  coronet  and  a  red  her- 
aldic mantle  behind  the  shield.  Below  hangs 
white  drapery  with  this  inscription:  Tres 
hault  Puissant  et  tres  noble  Prince  George  D 
d'  Albemarle  Comte  de  Torrington  Baro  Monck  de 
Poutheridge  Beauchamp . . .  Commandeur  en  chef  de 
toutes  les  armees  de  sa  Majeste  par  terre  Grand 
Escuier  a  sa  Ala"  Charles  le  second  Conseiller  d'- 
State  et  Chevalier  du  tres  noble  Ordre  de  la  Jartien 
An0  Domi:  1663.  The  arms  are:  gules  a  chevron 
between  three  lions'  heads  erased  argent  (Monck 
with  fifteen  quarterings.  The  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle— General  Monck,  so  well-known  as 
the  prime  mover  in  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II  was  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  in  August 
1663,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 

14.  Argent  on  a  pale  sable  a  pike's  head  erect 
couped  or,  within  a  green  chaplet,  cross-band- 
ed. For  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  1400.  In  a 


IS 
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list  entitled  'A  Succession  of  Readers,'  com- 
piled by  Simon  Segar,  grandson  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Segar,  Garter  King-of-Arms  in  the  reign 
of  James  I,  Gascoigne  is  described  as  King's 
Serjeant  in  1398  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  1401,  and  his  arms,  as  in  this 
window,  are  depicted  in  colour  in  the  margin 
of  the  MS.  Sir  William  Gascoigne  is  best 
remembered  as  the  fearless  judge  who  is  said 
to  have  committed  Henry  V,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  prison  for  contempt  of  Court  in 
striking  the  Chief  Justice  while  sitting  on  the 
Judicial  Bench.  The  courageous  speech,  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  when  King,  put  into  Sir 
William's  mouth  by  Shakespeare  in  his  play 
of  Henry  IV  (second  part)  and  the  King's  gen- 
erous reply  will  not  be  forgotten.  This  panel 
is  not  contemporary  with  the  person  com- 
memorated, but  of  seventeenth-century  date. 

15.  The  arms  of  Edward  Stanley,  3rd  Earl 
of  Derby,  K.G. — argent  on  a  bend  azure  (blue 
flashed  glass)  three  bucks'  heads  cabossed  or 
(abraded)  with  seven  quarterings.  The  ac- 
cessories are  the  same  as  in  No.  11,  though 
the  pendant  of  the  Garter  is  lost.  Among  the 
quarterings  are  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man : 
Gules  three  men's  legs  in  armour  joined  in  f esse — 
symbolical  of  the  kingship  of  that  island, 
which  was  granted  to  his  ancestor  Sir  John 
Stanley,  K.G.,  by  Henry  IV  in  1406.  The 
other  quarterings  are  Lathom  (2),  Warrenne 
(4),  Strange  (5),  Wydville  (6),  Mohun  (7), 
and  Monhaut  (8)  (No.  viii). 

16.  The  same  design  as  No.  14.  The  arms 
are:  Gules  (pot-metui)  on  a  chevron  argent  three 
mullets  sable,  with  the  Ulster  badge.  For  Sir 
William  Carr,  Bart.  The  arms  are  those  of 
the  Carrs  of  Sleaford  in  Lincolnshire,  a  fam- 
ily which  received  a  Baronetcy  in  1 6 1 1 ,  which, 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Carr,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1685  without 
male  issue,  became  extinct. 

17.  The  arms  of  Finch:  Argent  a  chevron  be- 
tween three  gryphons  passant  sable,  wings  dis- 
played, with  eighteen  quarterings.  The  shield 
has  a  yellow  border  with  clasps  enclosing  a 
blue  (pot-metal)  chaplet.  All  the  heraldry  is 
enamel  painted.  Below  the  shield  on  a  white 
label,  yellow  bordered,  is  the  inscription: 
Johes  Finch  Mil  Dns  Custos  magni  Sigilli  Angliae 
nuper  Capital  Justiciarius  Domi  Regis  de  Com- 


No.   VII.— ARMS  OF   THE   LORD   KEEPER  SIR  NICHOLAS  BACON 

muni  Banco  :  1634.  Sir  John  Finch,  in  1640 
created  Baron  Fordwich,  was  admitted  to 
Gray's  Inn  in  1600,  became  a  Bencher  in 
161 7  and  Autumn  Reader  in  16 18,  was 


No.  VIII.— ARMS  OF  EDWARD  STANLEY,  3RD  EARL  OF  DERBY,  K.G. 
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Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1628, 
was  created  a  Serjeant  in  1634  and  Chief 
Justice,  as  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  in 
the  same  year  (No.  ix). 

18.  Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure  a  label  of 
three  points  gules  (Grey),  all  enamel,  with  fif- 
teen quarterings,  ensigned  with  the  Garter. 
For  Arthur,  14th  Baron  Grey  of  Wilton,  K.G. 
There  is  a  special  significance  in  finding  these 
arms  at  Gray's  Inn,  for  it  was  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Grey — Henry 
Grey  of  Wilton — that  the  Society  of  Gray's 
Inn  owed  its  habitation.  This  Henry  Grey, 
who  died  in  1396,  conveyed  'his  Manor  of 
Portpole  in  Holburne  called  Greysyn,'  which 
had  been  the  London  house  or  Inn  of  the 
Greys  of  Wilton  for  some  generations,  to  cer- 
tain persons,  probably  trustees  for  a  body  of 
lawyers,  and  his  descendant,  Edmund,  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  confirmed  Henry's  gift  by  a 
new  conveyance  of  Portpole  Manor  and  all 
his  possessions  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Andrew, 
Holborn,  to  several  eminent  lawyers,  mem- 
bers of  Gray's  Inn. 

19.  The  arms  of  W.  Molineux.  Azure  a  cross 
moline  or  (abraded)  with  four  quarterings, 
within  a  light  purple  chaplet  having  white 
and  yellow  and  blue  enamel  clasps :  fillings-in 
are  white  glass  lightly  shaded. 


.  IOH  ES  FINCH  Mil*  Dif  Cutfos  masi.il 
ISitjilli  \nff(iae|nuper  CapitJl*  Jufticiamis 
IfDomf  Rci?isl(lp  oonmumi  I Banco. ^<5>* 


No.  IX  — THE  ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OF  SIR  JOHN  FINCH,  KNIGHT 


20.  The  same  design  as  No.  19,  except  that 
the  chaplet  is  dark  blue.  The  arms  are:  quar- 
terly gules  and  azure  (pot-metal)  on  a  bend  argent 
three  boars  passant  sable,  with  eight  quarter- 
ings. For  C.  Grice.  Dugdale  notes  this  panel 
as  in  one  of  the  small  north  windows. 

2 1 .  The  arms  of  John,  second  Lord  Darcy 
of  Chich  St.  Osyth,  Essex :  argent  three  cinque- 
foils  pierced  gules  (abraded)  with  four  quarter- 
ings, within  a  yellow  chaplet  with  white  and 
yellow  clasps  and  ruby  bands.  In  1539  the 
Augustinian  Abbey  of  Chich  St.  Osyth  was 
dissolved  and  in  1553  the  abbey  church  and 
buildings  were  acquired  by  Thomas,  1st  Lord 
Darcy.  He,  after  destroying  the  church,  con- 
verted the  other  buildings  of  the  Abbey  into 
a  residence,  remaining  to-day. 

22.  A  replica  of  No.  19,  except  the  arms, 
which  are:  Azure  on  a  chevron  argent  (leaded) 
two  lions  passant  facing  each  other  gules  (abraded ) 
between  three  crescents  erminois  (Flynte)  with  two 
quarterings.  For  Robert  Flynte,  admitted 
1532  and  a  Bencher  in  1549.  His  name  and 
arms  appear  in  Simon  Segar's  List  'A  Suc- 
cession of  Readers'. 

23.  A  replica  of  No.  22  as  to  accessories, 
except  that  the  chaplet  is  green.  The  arms 
are:  Sable  a  fesse  engrailed  between  three  door- 
hinges  argent.  For  William  Cardinal,  admitted 
1553,  Ancient  in  1563  and  Reader  in  1574 
and  1586.  These  arms,  an  example  of  pun- 
ning heraldry,  well  symbolise  the  surname  to 
which  they  belong.  Whether  the  first  Cardinal 
took  his  surname  from  mental  or  intellectual 
qualities  which  gave  him  pre-eminence  a- 
bove  his  fellows  and  a  decisive  voice  in  affairs, 
so  that  he  might  be  said  to  be  the  hinge 
(Latin,  Cardo)  upon  which  ultimate  action 
turned,  or  whether  the  name  clung  to  him  in 
real  life  because  he  so  often  acted  the  part  of 
the  Cardinal  in  Miracle  and  Mystery  plays 
must  be  matter  of  surmise  only.  One  thing  is 
certain:  Cardinal  did  not  become  a  family- 
name  by  reason  of  any  connection  with  an 
actual  member  of  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
Another  suggestion  (see  English  Surnames,  by 
Canon  C.  W.  Bardsley  (1898),  p.  172)  is  that 
Cardinal,  in  common  with  other  high  official 
titles,  as  Pope,  King,  Duke,  Earl,  Lord,  was 
given  in  derision  to  one  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  neighbours,  carried  his  head  too  high. 
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SOME  RARE  SPECIMEN  JADES  AND 
HARDSTONE  CARVINGS 

By  RICHARD  DAVIDSON 


PiERHAPS  no  branch  of  Chinese  Art 
grew  so  largely  in  public  interest  as 
Jade  during  the  historic  months  of  the 
Burlington  House  Exhibition.  The  indubit- 
ably mysterious  quality  of  the  material  in- 
fected the  Western  mind  with  something 
vaguely  akin  to  the  veneration  it  has  always 
commanded  in  the  East,  while  the  exquisite 
workmanship  and  beauty  of  the  carvings 
compelled  admiration. 

In  China  from  remote  times  the  stone  has 
been  credited  with  magical  properties,  and 
has  been  a  favourite  medium  for  the  expres- 
sion of  a  mass  of  esoteric  symbolism.  It  is,  in- 
deed, impossible  to  approach  Chinese  jade- 
carvings  with  appreciation  without  at  least 
an  acquaintance  with  the  mythology  whence 
their  inspiration  is  derived.  Acquaintance 
with  the  religious  beliefs  symbolized  in  a 
work  of  art  is,  of  course,  always  essential, 
whether  the  work  be  Chinese,  Egyptian, 
Chaldean,  Hellenic,  Indian  or  European,  but 
the  fact  that  the  very  material  used  by  the 
carver  in  jade  possessed  for  him,  for  his  pat- 
rons, and  for  his  entire  nation,  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance as  being  itself  a  thing  mysterious 
and  sacred,  binds  together  in  a  very  special 
way  the  artistic  achievement  in  jade  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  race  that  created  it.  Doubtless 
the  reverence  with  which  he  approached  his 
material,  as  much  as  the  physical  difficulties 
inherent  in  a  medium  so  intensely  hard  and 
intractable  as  jade,  called  forth  in  the  sculp- 
tor his  most  latent  and  commanding  artistic 
faculties.  To  the  inner  voices  of  his  Gods,  as 
much  as  to  the  mastery  of  technique  de- 
manded of  him  by  his  medium,  we  owe  in 
great  measure  that  perfection  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  jade  masterpieces  of  the 
great  epochs. 

From  a  purely  artistic  standpoint,  also, 
jade  and  its  kindred  hardstones  were  especi- 


No.  I.— MASSIVE  WHITE  JADE  BOWL  WITH  THE  SACRED  FUNGUS 
SUPPORTING  THE   LOOSE   RING-HANDLES   :   MID   MING  PERIOD 


ally  suited  to  the  Chinese  sculptor's  peculiar 
approach.  The  Chinese  possess  an  extraord- 
inary faculty  to  visualize  the  possibilities  of 
employing  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
whatever  of  colour  and  variety  of  tone  is  in- 
herent in  any  material.  This  faculty  has  been 
carried  by  them  to  its  ultimate  expression  in 
the  natural  rock  landscapes  to  be  seen  framed 


No.  II. — A  MASSIVE  JADE  ELEPHANT,  WITH  MAHOUT,  SUPPORTING 
ON   HIS   BACK   A    BUDDHIST   VASE   :  THE   LATE   MING  PERIOD 
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No.  Ill— PALE  GREENISH  WHITE  TADE  TEMPLE  INCENSE  BURNER 
AND  COVER,  CARVED  WITH  SYMBOLS  :  IMPERIAL  CHTEN  LUNG 

in  some  famous  collections,  where  the 
smoothed  surface  of  a  piece  of  stone,  chosen 
with  an  unerring  eye  for  its  pictorial  content, 
displays,  without  the  aid  of  human  artistry 
save  that  of  selection,  an  astonishing  illusion 
of  cloud,  mountain  and  forest. 

In  a  nation  of  artists  content,  where  pos- 
sible, to  leave  Nature  to  create  for  them  her 
own  pictorial  illusions,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
every  conceivable  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  those  natural  variations  of  colour  which 
give  so  much  beauty  to  jade.  Many  notable 
examples  of  this  glyptic  use  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  material  may  be  seen  in  the  re- 
markable exhibition  arranged  by  Charles 
Nott,  Ltd.,  at  38,  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  ex- 
amples from  which  illustrate  these  pages.* 
No  less  than  275  specimens  are  contained  in 
this  exhibition,  of  which  214  are  jade,  the  re- 
maining exhibits  being  carvings  in  amethyst, 
lapis-lazuli,  soapstone,  crystal  and  other 
semi-precious  stones.  The  pieces  are  arranged 
in  chronological  order  and  range  from  the 
archaic  to  the  present  day.  Incidentally  the 

*  Also  two  Colour  Plates  in  our  Issue  of  June. 


collection  refutes  positively  the  often  reiter- 
ated statement  that  after  the  Ming  Dynasty 
the  art  of  carving  jade  and  hardstone  became 
flamboyant  in  style  and  decadent  in  spirit. 
In  the  Bury  Street  'Jade  Room'  are  displayed 
rare  carvings  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  together 
with  Ming  pieces;  here,  too,  are  some  exqui- 
site Ch'ing  carvings,  and  even  Tao-kuang  and 
modern  masterpieces  of  the  craft  find  sanc- 
tuary beside  the  finest  creations  of  ancient 
times.  Every  piece,  of  whatever  period,  has 
been  carefully  chosen  for  its  outstanding  qual- 
ity and  the  whole  collection  presents  at  once 
a  History  and  an  'Art  of  Jade'  at  first  hand. 

Of  our  illustrations,  three  are  massive  jade 
pieces — of  Mid  Ming,  Late  Ming  and  'Im- 
perial' Ch'ien  Lung  respectively  ;  the  fourth 
is  a  magnificent  Ming  carving  in  soapstone. 


No.  IV.— A  SOAPSTONE  CARVING  OF  THE  MAGICIAN  SHEN-TSAN 
WITH   HIS  YOUNG  DISCIPLES  AT   HIS  FEET    :    MING  PERIOD 
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PERSIAN  BOWL,  WITH  WIDE  MOUTH  :  OF  SANDY  WHITE  WARE 
PAINTED  WITH  FLOWER  MOTIFS  IN  BLUE  AND  BROWN-BLACK 
UNDER  A  CLEAR  GLAZE,  IRREGULARLY  CRAZED  :  DATING  FROM 
THIRTEENTH  OR  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  :  FROM  SULTANABAD 


Reproduced  from  the  Eumorfopoulos  Catalogue 
Bv  Permission  of  Messrs.  Ernest  Benn,  Ltd. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  A  WARRIOR 


By  F.  M.  KELLY 


THE  picture  hangs  in  the  large  dining- 
room  at  Panshanger.  Its  last  public 
appearance  was  in  the  'Old  Masters' 
exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  in  191 1 
(46),  on  loan  from  the  late  Countess  Cowper. 
Previously  it  had  been  lent  (209)  by  her  hus- 
band, the  seventh  and  last  Earl,  to  the  Winter 
Exhibition  of  1881  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  191 1  it  was  catalogued  simply  Italian  (?) 
School:  Portrait  of  a  Warrior  ;  to  which  is  ap- 
pended the  comment :  'The  attribution  of  this 
painting  to  a  North  Italian  or  South  German 
painter  is  uncertain.'  Put  bluntly  it  amounts 
to  this:  we  know  so  far  just  nothing  at  all 
about  it:  neither  provenance,  subject  nor  au- 
thorship (No.  i). 

It  depicts  a  slender  youth  leaning,  with 
folded  arms  and  legs  crossed,  upon  a  halberd. 
A  helmet  and  gauntlets  lie  at  his  feet;  against 
a  tree  on  the  left  are  propped  his  breastplate 
and  lance.  In  the  distance  troops  are  attack- 
ing a  fortress.  He  wears  a  plain,  close-fitting 
black  Elizabethan  costume  (suitable  for  wear 
beneath  armour),  a  steel  gorget,  plain  linen 
band  and  cuffs  and  spurred  boots. 

One  can  hardly  urge  that  this  painting  is 
an  outstanding  achievement.  Like  enough, 
too,  the  actual  condition  of  the  canvas  has 
further  tended  to  discourage  any  very  search- 
ing enquiry  into  its  origin.*  Any  family  tra- 
dition on  the  point  that  may  possibly  have 
existed  has  evidently  been  long  since  lost.  I 
can  find  no  reference  to  it  in  Waagen,  nor — 
which  is,  perhaps,  less  easy  to  explain — in 
Boyle's  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  Portraits  at 
Panshanger.  This  last  was  published  in  1885; 
at  which  date  the  warrior's  portrait,  if  not 
at  Panshanger,  was  at  least  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Cowper. 

It  would  now  seem  that  our  Warrior  may 
prove,  historically  at  least,  to  be  of  far  gi  eater 
interest  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected.  It 

*  Either  it  has  now  been  photographed  in  very  unfavourable 
conditions,  or  deterioration  has  proceeded  apace  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 


is  notorious  that  the  humble  and  persistent 
antiquary  appears  at  times  to  be  guided  by 
a  sort  of  special  Providence.  It  was  perhaps 
some  such  influence  that  led  me,  while  fol- 
lowing a  wholly  different  trail,  to  stumble  on 
what  may  prove  to  be  the  guiding  clue. 
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No.  I. — PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  SIDNEY,  AFTERWARDS  EARL  OF 
LEICESTER,  PROBABLY  BY  ISAAC  OLIVER  :  AT  PANSHANGER 
REPRODUCED  BY  KIND  PERMISSION  OF  LADY  DESBOKOL'GH 
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In  the  first  place,  I  had  never  been 
over-disposed  to  endorse  the  suggestion 
of  Italian — still  less  German — workman- 
ship. Subconsciously  I  had  the  feeling  it 
was  an  English  portrait,  and  mentally  as- 
sociated it  with  the  Elizabethan  school  of 
portrait-miniatures  (No.  ii).  I  may  add 
that  I  found  critics  more  distinguished 
than  myself  ready  to  agree.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  the  Pans- 
hanger  old  masters  are  known  to  have 
been  acquired  by  the  third  Lord  Cow- 
per  during  his  residence  at  Florence :  it 
would  be  natural  to  class  among  these 
any  picture  not  otherwise  accounted  for. 
Possibly,  too,  there  is  something  in  the 
lounging  pose  not  unreminiscent  of  a 
Giorgionesque  shepherd  leaning  on  his 


No.  II. — PORTRAIT  or  AN  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN  :  ATTRIBUTED 
TO   HILLIARD,  C.    1589  :  SALTING  COLL..   V.   &  A.  MUSEUM 


No  III— PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  ANTHONY  MILDMAY:  MINIATURE  BY  ISAAC 
OLIVER,  CIRCA  1585  :  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  ART  AT  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


crook.  But  the  composition  of  the  figure  has  none 
of  the  easy  grace  of  an  Italian  master.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  costume  to  me  suggests  England— 
though  it  might  conceivably  be  French — and  its 
fashion  (roughly)  the  years  1585  to  1590.  The 
attitude — incidentally  the  artist  has  not  quite 
'brought  it  off' — is  almost  unique:  in  a  pretty 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  portraiture  of 
that  age  (not  in  England  only)  I  cannot  recall 
a  parallel.  The  face  is  that  of  a  youth  passing 
into  manhood :  at  most  some  twenty-two  years 
old.  As  would  be  natural  enough  in  a  miniatur- 
ist, the  figure  is  less  successfully  realized. 

On  September  4th,  1588,  died  Robert  Dud- 
ley, Earl  of  Leicester,  leaving  at  Kenilworth, 
Leicester  House  and  Wanstead  an  important  col- 
lection of  contemporary  portraits.  The  inventory 
of  pictures  at  Leicester  House  is  dated  Septem- 
ber 20th.  As  usual  in  such  papers  most  of  the 
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descriptions  are  of  the  briefest:  no  artists' 
names  appear  in  it  except  (twice)  that  of 
'Hubbert.'*  Amid  these  vaguely  worded  men- 
tions there  is  one  item  that  stands  out  by  con- 
trast quite  vividly. 

It  runs:  'A  picture  of  Sir  R.  Sidney  leaning  on 
his  holberde  and  his  armore  lying  by  him.''  'Sir  R. 
Sidney'  is  of  course  Robert,  nephew  to  Lei- 
cester and  younger  brother  to  the  more  re- 
nowned Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  halo  of  ro- 
mance that  invests  'the  hero  of  Zutphen'  in 
popular  tradition  has  done  less  than  justice 
to  his  junior.  Not  to  every  man  is  given  Sir 
Philip's  opportunity  of  a  dramatic  'curtain' : 
Sir  Robert's  actual  achievements  hardly  de- 
serve to  be  thus  eclipsed.  In  character,  ability 
and  valour  he  can  well  stand  the  comparison.^ 

I  had  all  but  forgotten  the  Panshanger  War- 
rior when  I  lighted  on  the  Lei- 
cester inventory.  On  reading  this 
particular  item,  memory  at  once 
stirred  vaguely.  And  together  with 
a  dim  recollection  of  an  Elizabe- 
than figure  leaning  upon  a  hal- 
berd, was  unaccountably  linked 
that  of  the  full-length  miniature 
of  a  youth  attributed  to  Hilliard 
in  the  Salting  Bequest  to  South 
Kensington  (No.  ii).  It  took  some 
time  and  pains,  however,  to  veri- 
fy my  impression  and  retrace  the 
painting  to  Panshanger. This  con- 
forms perfectly  with  the  inven- 
tory, and  (as  already  mentioned) 
the  posture  is  altogether  unusual. 
Moreover,  to  one  familiar  with 
such  matters  the  words  'his  ar- 
more lying  by  him'  seem  to  im- 


*  Also  named  in  the  Lumley  inventory. 
1590.  Outside  of  Italy,  sixteenth-century 
picture-inventories  rarely  take  the  artists 
into  account,  even  in  the  most  important 
collections.  Few  were  the  painters — e.g.  Hol- 
bein and  Titian — honoured  by  a  mention. 

t  Robert  Sidney  (1563- 1626),  second  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  Distinguished  as  a 
soldier,  statesman  and  patron  of  literature : 
fought  with  notable  success  against  Spain 
in  the  Low  Countries  from  1585.  Heir  to  his 
uncles,  the  Earls  of  Leicester  (1588)  and 
Warwick  (1589).  Created  Baron  Sidney  of 
Penshurst,  1603,  Viscount  Lisle,  1605,  and 
Earl  of  Leicester,  16 18.  For  his  Arms  at 
Gray's  Inn,  see  p.  18  of  the  present  issue. 


ply,  as  in  our  portrait,  a  full-length  figure. 
If  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  ob- 
vious date  of  the  work  and  age  of  the  sitter, 
the  impression  is  strengthened  that  the  Pans- 
hanger portrait  is  described  in  the  inventory. 
If  we  are  right,  we  can  date  the  picture  more 
positively.  In  November  1585,  when  Robert 
Sidney  followed  his  uncle  to  Flushing  to  take 
up  a  military  career,  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
his  twenty-second  birthday.  Leicester  died  in 
September  1 588.  Sidney's  active  service  began 
with  scant  delay.  The  painting,  on  the  face  of 
it,  can  hardly  date  later  than  1586.  Indeed, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  current  practice 
of  sixteenth-century  portraiture,  the  prelim- 
inary drawings  may  quite  possibly  have 
been  prepared  in  England  in  1585,  before  Sid- 
ney's departure.  From  these  the  artist  could 
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No.  IV. — PORTRAIT  OF  SIR  ROBERT  SIDNEY,  AFTERWARDS  EARL  OF  LEICESTER 
AT  WOBURN  ABBEY  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD 
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No.  V.— ANTHONY,  JOHN  AND  WILLIAM  BROWNE  :  GRANDSONS  OF  1ST  VISCOUNT  MON- 
TAGUE :  ON  COPPER  BY  SHERWIN  AFTER  I.  OLIVER  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  EARL  SPENI  I  R 


work  at  leisure  in  his  patron's  absence.* 

I  have  mentioned  the  association  in  my 
mind  between  the  Panshanger  picture  and 
the  work  of  contemporary  English  miniatur- 
ists: this  is  as  much  as  to  say  with  Hilliard 
and  Isaac  Oliver.  I  may  as  well  add  that  I 
had  for  some  time  doubted  the  attribution 
of  the  Salting  miniature  to  Hilliard:  it  seems 
to  me  suspiciously  akin  to  Oliver's  Sir  Anthony 
Mildmay,  now  at  Cleveland,  U.S.A.  (No.  hi). 
Now  Hilliard's  fame,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  ex- 
clusively that  of  a  miniaturist;  whereas  Oliver 
has  been  credited  (with  some  show  of  evi- 
dence) with  a  number  of  larger  works  in  oils. 
Allowing  for  inevitable  differences  due  to 
scale  and  medium,  is  it  far-fetched  to  see 
marked  affinities  between  certain  full-length 
miniatures  by  Isaac  Oliver  and  the  Panshan- 
ger Warrior  ?  I  offer  the  suggestion  for  what 
it  is  worth.f 

A  further  point  which  tends  to  corroborate 

*  Actual  'sittings'  were  then  few  and  far  between. 

t  The  essaying  of  'free'  attitudes  rather  beyond  his  skill 
seems  a  feature  of  Oliver's  full-length  miniature-portraits 

(see  No.  v). 


our  identification  of  the  por- 
trait at  Panshanger  :  the  cos- 
tume is  specially  adapted  for 
wear  under  armour:  the  'little 
round  hose'  are  well  designed 
to  act  as  a 'bolster'  in  relieving 
the  pressure  of  the  armour  at 
the  hips,  just  as  the  steel  collar 
takes  the  main  burden  on  the 
shoulders.  This  style  of  kit  is 
rarely  illustrated  in  portraits: 
it  almost  seems  as  if  Sir  Robert 
Sidney  had  a  liking  for  posing 
in  such  gear,  judging  by  his 
portrait  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
painted  in  1592  at  the  age  of 
28,  when  he  was  Governor  of 
Flushing  (No.  iv).  The  plain 
'arming-doublet'  with  pease- 
cod-belly,  steel  collar,plain  lin- 
en band  and  cuffs  recalls  the 
Panshanger  portrait.  In  ad- 
dition he  has  donned  the  vam- 
braces  of  his  armour,  prepar- 
atory to  putting  on  the  re- 
mainder of  his  battle  gear. 
A  final  point  awaits  elucidation.  When  and 
whence  did  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  portrait  of 
his  nephew  come  to  Panshanger  ?  The  unac- 
countable presence  of  such  early  portraits  in 
country-seats  is  not  unusual.  Often  the  origi- 
nal provenance  is  clearly  demonstrated,  while 
intermediary  stages  of  a  picture's  descent  have 
been  lost.  Maybe  the  answer  to  this  and  other 
questions  is  still  recoverable  in  the  muniments 
rooms  of  the  Cowper  and  allied  families.  Fur- 
ther internal  evidence  may  perhaps  be  afford- 
ed by  the  application  of  up-to-date  methods 
of  scientific  examination  to  the  actual  canvas. 

The  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  Lady 
Desborough,  the  present  owner  of  Panshang- 
er, for  permission  to  reproduce  and  discuss 
her  picture;  also  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  for  leave  to  publish  the  Woburn 
portrait.  As  further  bearing  on  the  authorship 
both  of  the  Panshangerand  Saltingportraits,  I 
might  refer  to  two  other  miniatures  by  Oliver: 
the  familiar  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  Windsor  and  the 
reclining  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Both 
betray  that  penchant  for  unconventional  poses 
already  noted  as  characteristic  of  Oliver. 
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JOHN  SELL  COTMAN  OF  NORWICH 

By  ADRIAN  BURY 


A HUNDRED  years  ago  John  Sell  Cot- 
man  walked  daily  between  his  modest 
..house  in  Hunter  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
and  the  new  King's  College  in  the  Strand.  A 
Londoner  of  perception  might  have  noticed 
in  Cotman's  eyes  that  blend  of  melancholy 
and  inspiration  which  singles  out  the  man  of 
exceptional  sensibility  from  his  fellows.  But 
neither  he  nor  the  many  students  to  whom 
Cotman  taught  drawing  were  to  know  that 
this  gentle  and  fugitive  figure  was  already 
with  the  greatest  of  English  artists,  and  an  ex- 
ponent of  water-colour  painting  second  to 
none  even  among  his  elect  contemporaries  of 
the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear in  Cotman's  correspondence  or  remem- 


bered conversation  that  the  artist  was  aware 
of  his  exalted  place. 

Diffident  and  nervous  to  a  degree,  subject 
to  moods  of  elation  and  despair,  Cotman 
never  achieved  the  success  which  was  surely 
his  due  by  right  of  genius.  Surveying  his  life 
as  a  whole,  we  find  it  a  series  of  pathetic 
chapters  of  disappointment,  frustration  and 
recurrent  penury  and  illness.  It  could  be  ar- 
gued by  one  of  our  curious  modern  psycholo- 
gists that  some  defect  of  character,  a  certain 
timidity  perhaps,  intervened  between  the 
painter  and  fame  and  wealth.  Less  gifted  men 
than  he  were  the  talk  of  the  town,  but  Cot- 
man, after  spending  fifty  years  of  obscurity 
and  dependence  in  Norwich  and  Yarmouth, 


THE  PLOUGHED  FIELD:  FROM  THE  WATER-COLOUR  BY  JOHN  SELL  COTMAN  :  PAINTED  ABOUT  1807:  LEEDS  ART  GALLERY 
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THE  WATERFALL  :  WATER-COLOUR  BY  JOHN  SELL  COTMAN,  1808 

was  living  out  his  last  decade  on  a  pittance  of 
about  four  pounds  a  week,  and  enduring  all 
the  petty  and  annoying  problems  that  are  the 
lot  of  the  anonymous  schoolmaster. 

It  is  a  matter  of  ironical  interest  to  say  that 
the  price  to-day  of  even  one  of  his  water- 
colours  would  have  meant  wealth  to  him.  The 
current  price  of  the  twenty  best  might  have 
given  him  that  financial  security  for  which  he 
yearned  ever  since  as  a  young  man  he  saw 
and  perfectly  expressed  his  vision  of  beauty. 

The  tragedy  of  Cotman's  life  is  that  he  was 
too  rare  a  spirit  and  too  scrupulous  a  man  to 
concern  himself  with  the  accumulation  of 
money.  He  had  no  consistent  ambitions  in 
this  respect  and  was  therefore  totally  unlike 
Turner,  his  acquisitive  fellow-student  at  Dr. 
Munro's.  As  a  matter  of  personal  honour, 
notwithstanding  his  difficult  temperament, 
he  supported  himself  and  his  wife  and  child- 
ren always  with  commendable  resolution  and 
self-sacrifice.  He  had,  however,  none  of  that 
plebeian  self-assertiveness  without  which  it 
would  appear  to  be  impossible  to  reach  the 


material  goal.  Cotman  was,  in  fact,  the  born 
artist,  a  man  who  lived  merely  for  beauty, 
counting  as  ill-spent  all  hours  that  did  not 
yield  some  record  of  his  intense  love  of  Na- 
ture. To  be  able  to  conjure  out  of  his  heart  and 
mind  a  grand  landscape,  the  infinite  sea,  an 
old  church  or  house,  a  group  of  lively  figures, 
was  the  complete  raison  d'etre  of  his  existence. 
The  vending  of  these  pictures  was  a  question 
of  secondary  importance,  nor  do  we  feel  that 
he  would  have  troubled  to  sell  them  at  all 
had  he  not  to  fit  himself  somehow  or  other  in- 
to the  grim  economic  scheme  of  things.  He 
really  painted  for  his  own  joy  and,  he  hoped, 
for  the  joy  of  others.  If  they  failed  to  respond, 
it  was  their  misfortune  as  well  as  his. 

From  the  early  days  when  Cotman  first 
went  to  London  to  work  at  Dr.  Munro's 
house  in  Adelphi  Terrace  and  with  Paul 
Sandby  Munn  in  Bond  Street,  he  was  less 
preoccupied  with  the  applause  of  the  crowd 
than  with  his  own  ideals.  His  was  not  a  popu- 
lar mind,  and  it  was  as  if  a  malignant  fate 
was  always  diverting  his  genius  into  channels 
unworthy  of  it,  though,  whatever  his  com- 
promises for  the  sake  of  a  living,  he  could 
never  be  common  or  mediocre.  Yet  the  vast 
mass  of  work  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  for 
his  daily  bread  was  only  half  his  divine  sense 
of  the  loveliness  of  things.  Very  rarely  was  he 
master  of  his  own  time,  but  there  was  at  least 
a  year  or  two  in  his  twenties  when  life  was  all 
he  could  desire,  and  something  of  his  grati- 
tude has  gone  into  the  series  of  masterpieces 
that  Cotman  painted  in  Yorkshire  when  he- 
was  the  guest  alternately  of  the  Cholmeleys  of 
Brandsby  Hall  and  the  Morritts  of  Rokcby. 
For  sheer  perfection  of  technique  and  feeling 
in  water-colour  painting  he  never  surpassed 
the  pictures  of  The  Drop  Gate,  Distant  View  of 
Greta  Bridge,  At  Brandsby,  and  Sarcophagus  in  a 
Park — all  painted  before  he  was  twenty-five. 
What  a  consummation  of  passion  and  intel- 
lect and  what  hope  for  a  splendid  and  spac- 
ious career  are  inherent  in  these  authentic 
works.  As  Mr.  Sydney  Kitson,  in  his  bio- 
graphy of  Cotman  says,  'he  came  into  his 
kingdom'  in  so  far  as  he  was  an  artist. 

There  is  something  altogether  charming  a- 
bout  the  friendship  of  the  Cholmeleys  and  the 
Morritts  for  the  young  painter,  and  all  artists 
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evermore  will  bear 
their  names  in  affec- 
tion for  their  compre- 
hension of  his  charac- 
ter and  his  gifts. 

'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chol- 
meley  had  paid  a  visit 
to  Rokeby  in  the  early 
part  of  this  same  sum- 
mer. They  had  told  the 
Morritts  of  Cotman's 
skill  as  a  draughtsman 
and  of  his  social  gifts. 
Mrs.  Morritt,  who  was 
childless,  was  persuaded 
that  some  instruction  in 
drawing  from  this  talent- 
ed young  man  would 
help  to  lessen  the  ennui 
of  country  life.  So  it  was 
that  Cotman  came  from 
Brandsby  to  the  banks 
of  the  Greta.  During  the 
six  weeks  that  he  was 
there  he  devoted  an  hour 
or  two  a  day  to  the  in- 
struction of  Mrs.  Mor- 
ritt in  the  elements  of  drawing  :  for  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  was  free  to  wander,  hand  in  hand  with 
Nature,  in  the  surrounding  country.  Never  did  ar- 
tist make  better  use  of  his  time.  All  things  then  and 
there  seem  to  have  conspired  together  to  draw  out 
the  best  that  was  in  him — the  beauty  of  the  place, 
his  own  matured  technical  powers  and  the  kindness 
of  his  host.  If,  as  may  have  been  the  case,  Morritt 
read  aloud  his  renderings  of  Theocritus,  it  would 
almost  seem  that  Cotman  re-fashioned  them  into 
drawings  instinct  with  lyrical  poetry.' 

Mr.  Kitson  thus  invokes  a  delightful  picture 
of  this  group  of  cultured  people  who  were  not 
too  rich  to  love  beauty  nor  too  'important' 
socially  to  regard  a  man  of  genius,  though 
the  son  of  a  shopkeeper,  unworthy  of  their 
amity  and  respect. 

He  was  to  them  their  dear  Cottey,  and  it  is 
a  touching  fact  that  'There  may  still  be  seen, 
after  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
deeply  graven  into  the  tree-trunk  of  a  horn- 
beam in  the  grounds  of  Brandsby  Hall,  the 
inscription,  cottey,  cut  there  as  a  memento 
of  his  three  visits  to  Yorkshire.'  But  happy 
youth  passed,  to  be  followed  by  long  labori- 


BOYS  FISHI\G  [HENLEY-ON-THAMES)  :  OIL  PAINTING  BY  JOHN  SELL  COTMAN  :  PAINTED  C.  1839 


ous  years  of  teaching,  and  etching  antiquities, 
his  association  with  Dawson  Turner,  his  oc- 
casional vain  quests  for  recognition  in  London 
and  in  his  native  East  Anglia.  There  were 
intervals  of  travel  in  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  throughout  all,  the  feeling  re- 
mains that  John  Sell  Cotman  was  never  free 
to  develop  his  immense  capabilities  and  was 
always  at  the  call  and  mercy  of  lesser  men. 

In  a  world  where  Crome  and  Constable 
could  not  sell  their  pictures  how  should  Cot- 
man expect  to  sell  his  ?  So  rather  more  than 
cursory  thanks  are  due  to  Dawson  Turner 
who  was  the  artist's  financial  and  moral  sup- 
port throughout  his  life,  and  who  was  gener- 
ous enough  to  pension  Mrs.  Cotman  after  her 
husband's  death.  It  is  doubtful  if  Cotman 
would  have  survived  at  all  but  for  the  some- 
what exacting  demands  that  Dawson  Turner 
and  his  family  of  water-colour  aspirants  made 
upon  him. 

What,  then,  is  the  peculiar  fatality  about 
Cotman's  best  work  that  delayed  his  fame? 
It  is  idle  to  say,  as  some  people  will  persist  in 
saying,  that  he  was  a  modern  and  before  his 
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THE  SHADOWED  STREAM  :  BY  JOHN  SELL  COTMAN  :  AMONG  THE  DRAWINGS  IN'  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


time.  The  truth  is  that  Cotman's  vision  is 
timeless.  He  is  the  eternal  poet  ever  looking 
in  wonder  and  grace  at  the  mystifying  mir- 
acle of  the  world.  Inspired  Orientals  and 
Greeks  and  men  of  the  Renaissance  saw 
things  with  the  same  exquisite  taste  as  did 
this  child  of  East  Anglia.  There  is  an  affinity, 
irrespective  of  time,  between  all  men  who 
have  discovered  the  secret  rhythm  of  life, 
whether  they  carve,  paint,  or  write.  The  name- 
less Chinese  artists,  Theocritus,  Virgil,  Dona- 
tello,  Botticelli,  Giorgione,  Bihzad,  the  pastoral 
Milton,  Claude,  Hokusai,  Cozens — is  it  cred- 
ible that  such  minds  would  have  failed  to  love 
and  understand  the  rivers  and  the  trees  of 
Greta,  the  temples  and  the  houses  of  un- 
changing humanity,  as  Cotman  saw  them? 

The  joy  and  grief  of  this  artist  was  that  he 
was  an  aristocrat  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  and  the  audience  of  aristocrats  (what- 
ever their  status  in  life)  is  always  a  limited 
one.  To  Cotman  we  can  apply  the  remark  of 
Landor  in  relation  to  himself,  '  I  shall  dine 
late ;  but  the  dining-room  will  be  well-lighted, 
and  the  guests  few  and  select.' 

As  it  happens,  the  work  of  Cotman  was 


saved  from  obliv- 
ion by  a  few  men 
whose  ears  were 
attuned  to  his 
faultless  lyricism, 
and  the  world  has 
at  last  followed 
their  lead.  Who 
then  dare  say  that 
the  shabby  draw- 
ing master  who 
walked  unknown 
down  the  Strand 
in  the  year  of 
Queen  Victoria's 
accession  was  a 
failure?  Is  there 
greater  triumph 
than  that  the  cog- 
noscenti of  all  times 
shall  take  into 
their  hands  some 
fragment  of  a 
man's  idealism, 
and  read  its  mes- 
sage with  the  same  reverence  as  they  might 
read  a  sacred  missal?  Cotman's  beautiful  draw- 
ings and  paintings  were  his  passport  to  im- 
mortality. 

L  But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest  ; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wand' rest  in  his  shade 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest  : 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  live  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee.'' 

Is  there  any  artist  to  whom  this  sweet  hyper- 
bole of  Shakespeare  better  applies  ? 

Prominent  among  the  Norwich  artist's  de- 
votees is  surely  Mr.  Sydney  Kitson,  whose  full- 
length  portrait  of  Cotman  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Faber  &  Faber.*  Here,  at 
last,  is  the  complete  biography,  a  sympathetic 
reconstruction  of  the  painter's  life  and  times. 
Full  of  revealing  studies  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  helped  Cotman,  letters  and  reproduc- 
tions in  chronological  order,  Mr.  Kitson' s 
work  is  a  monument  of  research.  It  is  besides 
a  very  human  and  inspiring  story.  Every  col- 
lector and  student  of  art  should  read  this  book. 

*The  Life  of  John  Sell  Cotman,  Sydney  D.  Kitson  (Faber  & 
Faber  25s.) 
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THE  BACHE  COLLECTION  A  PUBLIC  GIFT 

IN  turning  his  Fifth  Avenue  residence  into  a  private 
museum,  Jules  S.  Bache  has  bestowed  on  the  State 
of  New  York  a  gift  of  one  of  the  finest  art  collections 
in  America.  Already  well  known  to  a  wide  public 
through  frequent  loans  to  national  exhibitions  and 
through  the  cordiality  with  which  the  owner  has  made 
it  accessible  to  scholars,  the  Bache  collection  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  historic  masterpieces.  Seventy-seven 
paintings  are  included  in  the  gift,  together  with  sculp- 
ture, tapestries,  enamels  and  other  objects  of  art  which 
will  give  the  new  museum  the  personal  character  of  the 
Huntington,  Frick  and  Gardner  collections,  all  of  which 
are  maintained  in  the  setting  their  owners  created  for 
them.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Bache  house  will  be 
ready  for  its  formal  opening  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Among  the  paintings  for 
which  the  collection  is  distin- 
guished are  the  following :  of  the 
Italian  school,  Raphael's  Giu- 
liano  de'  Medici,  due  de  Nemours, 
from  the  Huldschinsky  collec- 
tion; Domenico  Ghirlandajo's 
portrait  of  Francesco  Sassetti,  the 
Florentine  banker,  and  his  son 
Teodoro;  Giovanni  Bellini's  Ala- 
donna  and  Saints;  Carlo  Crivelli's 
Madonna  Enthroned — the  last 
three  from  the  Benson  collec- 
tion ;  Botticelli's  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin ;  and  one  of  the  most  be- 
guiling of  the  Florentine  profile 
portraits  of  women  generally 
associated  with  the  name  of 
Domenico  Veneziano;  Titian's 
Venus  and  Adonis, which  belonged 
to  Lord  Darnley  and  of  which 
a  well-known  version  is  in  the 
Prado;  and  works  by  Manteg- 
na,  Signorelli,  and  Girolamo  de 
Cremona.  Reproduced  here  is 
the  tondo,  The  Flight  into  Egypt, 
by  Cosimo  Tura  of  Ferrara, 
1 430- 1 495  (ex-Benson  collec- 
tion) which  is  a  companion  to 
The  Circumcision  at  Fenway 
Court  and  The  Adoration  of  the 
Masi  in  the  Fosrer  Museum.  , 

*       .  ,  55  .      ,     ,     _  THE  FLIGHT   IA'TO  EG\ 

r  lemish  masters  include  Ger-      collection  recently 


ard  David,  with  a  triptych  showing  the  Nativity,  and 
one  of  the  finest  variants  of  his  often  repeated  theme, 
Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  with  its  exceptionally  beau- 
tiful landscape.  Petrus  Christus'  Dionysius  the  Carthu- 
sian is  outstanding  among  fifteenth-century  portraits. 
Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  Memling  and  Dirk  Bouts  are 
also  represented  here. 

Hals'  portrait  of  Claes  Duyst  van  Voorhout  of  Leyden 
was  in  Lord  Leconfield's  collection,  and  Rembrandt's 
Standard  Bearer  has  known  an  imposing  list  of  owners 
including  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Sedelmeyer,  Wertheimer,  and  George  Gould.  Diirer's 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  once  belonged  to  the  King  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  Terburg's  La  Curiosite  comes  from  the 
Demidoff  and  Rothschild  collections.  Van  Dyck's 
pensive  Self-Portrait,  a  three-quarter  length  showing 
him  leaning  on  a  balustrade,  was  owned  by  the  Duke 


PT :  TONDO  BY  COSIMO  TURA  OF  FERRARA  (1430-1495)  :  IN  THE 
BESTOWED  ON  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  BY  MR.  JULES  S.  BACHE 
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BORDER  FRAGMENT  FROM  A  PAVEMENT  MOSAIC,  150  x  46  INCHES  :  FIFTH  CENTURY  :  FROM  A  VILLA  AT  ANTICH  H  DESTROYED  IX 
THE  EARTHQUAKE  OF  A.D.  526  :  AMONG  THE  WORKS  OF  ART  IN  THE  'DARK  AGES  EXHIBITION'  AT  THE  WORCESTER  A K  I  MUSEUM 


of  Grafton,  and  is  known  in  versions  belonging  to  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

A  small  but  important  representation  of  British  por- 
traits includes  Gainsborough's  Qjieen  Charlotte  and  Mrs. 
William  Tennant;  Romney's  Mrs.  Bryan  Cooke  and  Miss 
Rigden;  and  Reynolds'  Lady  Maynard.  Pater's  Fete 
Champetre,  Watteau's  French  Comedians  and  Boucher's 
Sleeping  Shepherdess  represent  eighteenth-century  French 
painting  at  its  most  graceful  moment,  and  there  is  an 
unusual  figure  subject  by  Fragonard,  Le  Billet  Doux, 
dominated  throughout  by  golden  sepia  tones,  in  which 
he  portrays  his  daughter  Marie  Emilie.  She  is  shown 
reading  a  letter  addressed  to  her  betrothed,  the  archi- 
tect Cuvillier.  Velazquez'  head  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Ther- 
esa and  a  great  Self-Portrait,  and  Goya's  portrayal  of  the 
little  Don  Manuel  Osorio  de  £uniga,  which  is  at  present 
in  the  Goya  loan  exhibition  in  San  Francisco,  are  the 
only  Spanish  subjects,  but  all  three  are  of  rare  quality- 


WORCESTER  MUSEUM  ACTIVITIES 

TWO  activities  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  de- 
serve special,  if  belated,  mention  here.  One  was  the 
arrangement,  last  spring,  of  a  loan  exhibition  'The  Art 
of  the  Dark  Ages,'  the  only  attempt  yet  made  here  to 
present  comprehensively  the  art  of  the  first  millennium 
in  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  The  other  was  the  pub- 
lication of  Volume  I  of  the  Museum's  Annual,  dated 
1935-36,  which,  last  February,  brought  to  fulfilment  a 
new  plan  in  treating  the  museum's  regular  publica- 
tions. The  Annual  has  been  created  to  treat  at  length 
of  the  more  important  acquisitions  and  to  publish  the 
results  of  research  relating  to  the  collections  in  general. 
This  first  issue  is  introduced  with  a  brilliant  study  of 
the  newly  acquired  Brussels  tapestry  The  Last  Judg- 
ment, c.  1468-70,  in  which  Francis  Henry  Taylor,  the 
director  of  the  museum,  considers  the  identity  of  the 
master-weaver  and  the  author  of  the  cartoons  for  the 


famous  Allegory  of  Christianity  series,  eight  subjects  of 
which  are  known  through  examples  in  the  foremost 
collections  cf  Europe  and  America.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  Vices  and  Virtues  at  Hampton  Court 
and  in  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Collection,  The 
Creation  at  Narbonne  Cathedral,  and  the  three  sub- 
jects at  the  Chateau  de  Haar  in  Belgium  which,  like 
The  Last  Judgment  now  in  the  Louvre,  had  their  pro- 
venance among  the  six  tapestries  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  and  Alba.  The  Worcester  tapestry 
comes  from  the  Schiitz  collection,  and  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  belonged  to  Manoel  I  of  Portugal.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's thorough  examination  of  the  artistic  and  historic 
background  of  these  tapestries  brings  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  may  be  assigned  to  the  shop  of  the 
Maitre  Philippe  de  Mol  and  the  cartoons  to  the  hand 
of  Hugo  van  der  Goes. 

Other  articles  in  the  Annual  are  by  Perry  B.  Cott 
and  Horst  Waldemar  Janson,  and  there  is  a  valuable 
contribution  regarding  Worcester  silversmiths  from 
Louisa  Dresser,  who  has  collated  from  town  records, 
newspapers,  parish  registers,  etc.,  the  available  mate- 
rial relating  to  William  Swan,  Thomas  Stevens  Eayres, 
Geer  Terry  and  Thomas  Lynde,  from  all  of  whom  we 
have  existing  pieces,  and  to  the  following,  by  whom  no 
pieces  are  as  yet  known:  James  Bowtell  or  Boutelle 
(Jl.  1782),  James  Perkins  {fl.  1 785),  Silas  Rice  (1800), 
James  Ridgway  (1793),  Samuel  Sargeant  (1797;,  and 
Moses  Wing  (1805). 

As  a  brilliant  adjunct  to  its  Dark  Ages  Exhibition, 
the  Museum  had  on  view  its  own  newly  installed 
pavement-mosaics  from  Antioch;  but  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  this  unusual  event  was  the  disclosure  of  the 
richess  of  material  already  in  American  collections 
from  these  obscure  centuries.  The  new  mosaics  are  of 
the  period  100-500  a.d.,  and  have  come  to  the  museum 
as  its  share  from  the  excavations  on  the  Orontes  be- 
gun in  1932,  in  which  it  has  participated  with  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery  cf  Baltimore,  Princeton  Univer- 
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sily  and  the  French  National  Museums.  An  important 
piece  of  sculpture,  the  figure  of  Hygeia,  second-cen- 
tury a.d.,  represented  the  period  when  Antioch  was 
the  metropolis  of  Hadrian's  empire.  The  earliest  mo- 
saics preserve  the  manner  of  a  painting,  with  linear 
perspective  and  cast  shadows.  This  gradually  pro- 
gressed toward  a  two-dimensional  style  with  flat  effect, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  period  has  definitely  felt  an 
Iranian  influence.  Not  only  the  motif  of  the  winged 
rams'  heads  is  literally  incorporated,  but  the  spirit  of 
Iranian  art  in  its  use  of  naturalistic  details  in  a  purely 
decorative  arrangement  has  become  apparent.  This  is 
evident  in  the  'carpet'  mosaics  of  which  the  museum 
has  an  imposing  example,  20  X  23  feet,  showing  hunt- 
ing scenes.  Reproduced  here  is  a  border  in  this  style, 
showing  peacocks,  antelope  and  cock  with  a  basket  of 
grapes,  brought  within  an  ogival  framework. 

Other  aspects  of  Syrian  art  were  seen  in  the  frescoes 
and  other  finds  from  Dura  Europos  on  the  Euphrates 
lent  by  the  Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts.  These  are  from 
the  excavations  begun  in  1927  by  Yale  University  in 
co-operation  with  the  French  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions. The  exhibition,  however,  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Asia  Minor,  but  was  rich  in  Egyptian  and 


THE  MAN  IX  THE  BLACK  BERET  BY  REMBRANDT  :  PAINTED 
OX  PANEL  14  X  19  IN".  :  THE  SCHAEFFER  GALLERIES  EXHIBITION 


COMMUNION  CUP  AND  PATEN  COVER  BY  THOMAS  FOLKINGHAM 
LONDON,  1716  :  FROM  ST.  MARY'S,  ANTIGUA  (JAMES  ROBINSON) 

other  art  of  the  early  Christian  centuries.  One  of  the 
outstanding  pieces  was  the  sixth-century  ivory  pyxis 
showing  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Moses  and  David, 
which  came  from  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
and  Mrs.  Woods  Bliss.  Also  from  the  same  source  was 
the  group  of  Visigothic  fibulae  of  the  Fifth  to  Seventh 
Centuries.  The  gold-  and  silversmith's  work  was  im- 
portant throughout,  and  included  late  classic  pieces,  a 
tt  re  first-century  gold  bracelet  from  South  Russia 
(lent  by  the  Walters  Gallery)  and  the  magnificently 
wrought  Irish  bock-cover  of  the  ninth-century  St. 
Gall  Gospels  from  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 
Material  so  diverse  has  no  connecting  evolutionary 
thread  to  bind  it  together,  but  all  these  influences 
played  upon  the  art  of  western  Europe,  and  as  source- 
material  has  much  to  reveal  to  the  mediaevalist,  be- 
sides opening  up  a  new  vista  into  a  shadowy  past. 

A  GEORGE  I  COMMUNION  CUP 

A SILVER-GILT  communion  cup  and  paten  cover 
by  Thomas  Folkingham  of  London,  1 7 1 6,  repro- 
duced by  courtesy  of  James  Robinson,  bears  the  name 
of  St.  Mary's  Parish,  Antigua,  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  It  was  at  one  time  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  This  is  representative  of  those 
pieces  of  ecclesiatical  plate  which  found  their  way 
from  England  to  churches  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  by  their  presence  here  kept  the  influence  of  Eng- 
lish silver  before  the  eyes  of  craftsmen  of  the  New 
World.  How  rich  this  treasure  was,  and  how  widely 
scattered  in  parishes  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  may  be  readily  seen  by  a  perusal  of 
E.  Alfred  Jones'  invaluable  volume  entitled  The  Old 
Silver  of  the  American  Churches. 
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PAIR  OF  BEAKERS  AND  ROULEAU  SHAPED  VASE  WITH  BLUE 
DECORATION  :  OF   THE   K'ANG   HSI  PERIOD  :  EXHIBITED  BY 


AND  WHITE 
GUY  MAYER 


The  Communion  cup,  after  the  Reformation,  took  a 
form  similar  to  the  secular  standing  cup  of  the  late 
Sixteenth  Century  and  retained  this  form  for  a  long 
period.  It  was  always  far  simpler  than  the  Gothic 
chalice  with  its  elaborately  ornamented  spreading 
foot  and  stem.  In  the  early  Eighteenth  Century  its 
character  was  one  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  conform- 
ing generally  to  the  styles  for  silver  in  the  period  of 
Anne  and  George  I.  The  example  illustrated  has  a 
somewhat  massive  form,  with  its  heavy,  ringed  stem, 
and  is  less  ornate  in  every  respect  than  its  Elizabethan 
prototype  which  was  frequently  chased  with  leaf 
scrolls.  Excellent  examples  of  the  latter  may  be  seen 
in  the  Charlotte  Beebe  Wilbour  and  Frank  Brewer 
Bemis  collections  of  English  silver  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 


REMBRANDT  EXHIBITION 

THE  lately  discovered  Juno  of  Rembrandt,  repro- 
duced in  colour  in  The  Connoisseur  last  January, 
was  seen  in  New  York  in  the  spring  with  a  small  group 
of  canvases  by  the  master,  never  shown  here  before. 
They  were  presented  by  the  galleries  of  Hans  Schaef- 
fer.  Since  the  facts  which  led  to  the  recovery  of  this  lost 
work  have  now  been  widely  published,  its  history  need 
not  be  repeated,  save  to  recall  that  it  is  the  painting 
from  the  former  Otto  Wesendonck  collection  in  the 
Provinzial-Museum  at  Bonn  which,  freed  from  its 
obscuring  coatings  of  varnish  and  dirt,  proved  to  be 
the  missing  Juno,  originally  owned  by  an  Amsterdam 
draper,  Harmen  Becker,  to  whom  the  painter  was  in 
debt.  Seen  here  in  this  group  of  illuminating  subjects, 
each  having  pertinent  reference  to  the  various  stages 
of  Rembrandt's  career,  it  represented  the  final  phase 
of  his  figure  pieces,  a  division  of  his  oeuvre  commencing 
with  such  a  work  as  the  great  self-portrait  in  princely 


robes,  painted  in  1658,  now  in  the  Frick 
collection. As  the  present  painting  is  known 
to  have  been  received  by  Becker  in  1664- 
65,  it  is  contemporary  with  the  Lucretia  of 
the  Mellon  collection  (1664)  and  the  Jewish 
Bride  (1667)  with  which,  as  Dr.  Valentiner 
has  pointed  out,  it  deserves  to  be  associ- 
ated. All  the  figure  subjects  of  this  class 
have  a  heroic  quality,  a  majesty  of  presence3 
which  exalt  them  into  the  highest  Bights 
of  painting.  The  rich  costume  accessories 
are  used  to  augment  their  grandeur  and 
are  far  indeed  from  playing  the  mundane 
role  they  assume  in  the  paintings  of  Rem- 
brandt's contemporaries. 

The  Juno  offers  a  strikingly  interesting 
comparison  with  another  subject  in  the 
exhibition,  The  Man  in  the  Black  Beret,  re- 
produced here.  In  this  the  painter's  object  is  alto- 
gether different,  and  the  means  are  therefore  modi- 
fied. The  process  of  elimination  which  Rembrandt 
followed  to  its  most  uncompromising  conclusion  is 
here  consummated.  All  charm  of  colour,  of  texture, 
of  glowing  fabrics,  decorative  pattern,  are  deliber- 
ately forsworn.  In  brownish  tones  and  blacks,  with 
abrupt  patches  of  light  alternating  with  an  envel- 
oping shadow,  this  is  a  type  of  painting  in  which 
Rembrandt  excels,  the  portrayal  of  a  human  soul. 
The  only  action  here  is  the  mood  of  his  sitter,  his  theme 
is  entirely  in  the  subjective  sphere.  What  interests  him 
is  the  self-revealing  gaze  of  an  observer,  one  who 
watches  life  intently  and  enviously,  but  is  slightly 
aloof,  withdrawn,  and,  above  all,  absorbed  in  mem- 
ories. This  little  masterpiece  was  formerly  in  the  col- 
lection of  Lord  Lothian  at  New  Battle  Abbey  and  has 
been  reproduced  in  Valentiner's  Rembrandt  ihlassiker 
der  Kunst)  and  Hofstede  de  Groot's  Holldndische  Maler. 

The  Laughing  Self  Portrait,  which  was  also  shown, 
is  related  to  one  of  his  etchings  dated  1630,  and  has 
been  widely  reproduced  in  leading  works  on  Rem- 
brandt. Finally,  the  exhibition  presented  an  un- 
published, early  painting,  The  Music  Party,  from  a 
Scottish  private  collection.  This  exceptionally  spon- 
taneous work,  which  supposedly  depicts  members  of 
his  own  family,  shows  how  completely  the  ideals  of 
Dutch  painting  of  his  period  were  mastered,  how 
technically  brilliant  the  rendering  of  the  surfaces  of 
things  could  be.  In  the  forming  of  his  mature  style, 
he  did  not  renounce  any  part  of  a  painter's  technique 
which  he  had  not  completely  mastered.  Rembrandt's 
popularity  is  founded  upon  the  surest  foundation. 
His  art  moves  us  'because  (we  quote  Dr.  Bredius)  it  is 
so  instinct  with  humanity.  He  was  a  man  full  of 
passion  and  power;  and  he  had,  too,  the  great  gift  of 
being  able  to  express  all  that  the  human  heart  can 
feel,  so  that  we  feel  it  too.' 
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CHINESE  BLUE  AND  WHITE  PORCELAINS 

THE  blue  and  white  Chinese  porcelains  recently  ex- 
hibited at  the  gallery  of  Guy  Mayer  were  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  presenting  a  diversity  of  forms 
and  types  of  decoration.  The  greatest  number  were 
of  the  K'ang  Hsi  reign,  the  classic  period  for  under- 
glaze  blue,  both  technically  and  aesthetically.  There 
were  also  examples  of  the  late  Ming,  of  the  so-called 
'transition'  type  of  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  which  was,  as  it  were,  an  introduction  to  the 
fully  developed  K'ang  Hsi  style  in  which  the  blue 
washes,  grading  from  pale,  clear  tones  to  passages  of 
lustrous  depth,  are  unsurpassed.  Designs  are  applied 
with  singular  freedom,  and  a  very  wide  range  of  sub- 
ject matter,  formalized  and  naturalistic,  is  employed. 
There  were  also  pieces  from  the  Yung  Cheng  and 
Ch'ien  Lung  periods,  but  in  neither  of  these  reigns  did 
the  blue  and  white  receive  so  much  of  the  potters'  con- 
centrated attention  as  in  the  K'ang  Hsi. 

The  three  pieces  illustrated  include  (centre)  a  rou- 
leau-shaped vase  with  a  landscape  design  of  an  excep- 
tionally clear,  deep  blue  of  the  admired  sapphire 
quality.  The  paste  is  of  perfect  purity  and  the  glaze 
has  the  slightly  greenish  tone  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  finest  K'ang  Hsi  pieces.  In  this  period  the  potters 
learned  how  to  refine  the  cobalt  ore  so  that  the  blue 
glaze  did  not  have  the  purplish  cast  due  to  mangan- 
ese, the  result  being  a  blue  of  the  transcendent  purity 
of  the  present  piece.  Accompanying  it  is  a  pair  of  beakers 
with  an  incised  ground,  unusual  in  combination  with 
underglaze  blue  decor- 
ation, which  appears 
here  in  medallion  re- 
serves with  figure 
designs.  The  incised 
ground  is  composed  of 
a  pattern  of  peonies 
and  arabesques. 

Another  K'ang  Hsi 
piece  of  unusual  type 
was  a  melon-shaped 
jar,  similar  to  the  fam- 
iliar oviform,  covered 
jar,  formerly  called  a 
'ginger  jar,'  but  more 
elongated  in  shape.  It 
has  the  usual  prunus 
decoration,  and  as- 
cending and  descend- 
ing sprays  arranged 
in  a  masterful  design. 

Of  the  same  period 
also  was  a  very  hand- 
some large  beaker  de- 
corated in  blue  with 


emblems  of  conjugal  felicity  on  an  olive  celadon 
ground.  This  splendid  specimen  is  one  of  a  group 
of  pieces  showing  the  use  of  blue  with  other  colours. 
The  group  also  included  a  vase  with  a  cafe  au  lail 
ground  and  blue  and  white  reserves,  a  piece  made  for 
the  Persian  market ;  and  there  was  a  Yung  Cheng  vase 
combining  lemon  yellow  with  blue.  There  were  also 
some  very  unusual  small  gourd-shaped  vases  with  the 
lower  part  of  celadon,  and  blue  and  white  above. 
These  possibly  experimental  combinations  possess 
great  charm. 

While  the  later  reigns  contributed  less  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  blue  and  white,  pieces  of  excellent 
quality  continued  to  be  produced.  Such  was  the  Yung 
Cheng  pair  of  soft  paste  vases  with  fish-roe  ground  in 
underglaze  blue  and  large  reserves,  showing  land- 
scapes and  bamboo  sprays  in  blue  and  other  enamels. 
A  Ch'ien  Lung  gallipot,  formerly  in  the  Hippisley  col- 
lection, has  a  dragon  design  in  a  deep  russet  red  of  the 
peachbloom  family  on  a  ground  of  chrysanthemum 
and  lotus  in  deep  blue. 


THE  ANTIQUES  EXHIBITION  IN  CHICAGO 

A CONSPICUOUS  feature  of  the  Antique  and  De- 
corative Arts  Exposition  held  in  the  Palmer  House 
in  April  was  the  beauty  of  arrangement  which  char- 
acterized so  many  of  the  dealers'  exhibits.  It  is  an 
obvious  fact  that  the  mode  of  presentation  followed  by 
the  dealers  in  exhibitions  of  this  kind  has  much  to  do 


A  SHERATON  SIDEBOARD  OF  PATTERNED  MAHOGANY  INLAID  WITH  SATINWOOD  BINDINGS,  C.  1790 
SHOWN   BY  THE  DAVID  ZORK  CO.  AT  THE  ANTIQUE  AND  DECORATIVE  ARTS  EXPOSITION,  CHICAGO 
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in  educating  the  public  regarding  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  antiques,  and  in  the  successive  exhibitions 
which  are  now  a  regular  part  of  the  dealers'  activities 
in  the  larger  cities,  as  well  as  in  many  smaller  centres, 
increasing  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  decorative  aspect 
of  the  installation.  That  the  Chicago  exhibition  was 
markedly  successful  in  this  respect  was  very  largely  the 
result  of  the  collaboration  of  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Decorators  whose  Illinois  chapter  was  re- 
presented by  eighteen  exhibitors. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  Sheraton  sideboard  in  the 
group  of  eighteenth-century  English  furniture  shown 
by  the  David  Zork  Company,  and  an  American  linen 
press  exhibited  by  Mary  Dimery,  who  decorated  the 
section  taken  by  The  Connoisseur.  Among  other  ex- 
hibitors were  Ernst  C.  von  Ammon,  who  presented  a 
breakfast  room  with  French  Provincial  furniture  in  a 
setting  combining  English  Regency  and  Victorian  de- 
tails; Anne  Forester,  with  a  modern  treatment  of  the 


AN  AMERICAN  WALNUT  LINEN  PRESS  :  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
SHOWN  BY  MARY  DIMERY  AT  CHICAGO  ANTIQUES  EXPOSITION 


Baroque;  Renshaw  &  Darling,  who  combined  early 
English,  Austrian  and  Italian  nineteenth-century  fur- 
niture for  an  entrance  hall;  and  J.  Winstanlcy  Briggs, 
whose  exhibit  included  a  Sheraton  spinet  by  Cle- 
menti,  originally  owned  by  the  Astor  family,  and 
other  eighteenth-century  English  furniture.  English 
Regency  supplied  the  inspiration  for  an  interior  de- 
signed by  Beverly  &  Valentine,  and  by  Elizabeth 
Doolittle,  and  included  Nancy  McClelland's  wall- 
papers created  for  the  new  Williamsburg  Inn.  Rosalie 
Roach  Fassett  used  Directoire  and  Empire  with 
eighteenth-century  Italian  pieces.  The  Georgian  theme 
was  followed  by  Marc  T.  Nielsen  in  his  living-room, 
and  by  the  James  C.  Stavrum  Company  in  their  sug- 
gestion for  a  private  office  with  walnut  panelling. 

The  Sheraton  sideboard  from  David  Zork  is  of  a 
finely  patterned  mahogany  inlaid  with  wide  and 
narrow  satinwood  bandings.  The  central  portion  of 
the  shaped  front  projects  about  two  inches,  the  side 
drawers  have  convex  fronts,  and  the  nicely  propor- 
tioned spade  feet  are  more  graceful  than  the  simply 
tapering  leg  which  generally  appears  on  American 
sideboards  influenced  by  this  style. 

The  walnut  linen  press  which  belongs  to  James 
Robertson  of  Philadelphia  and  was  shown  by  Mary 
Dimery  is  of  a  simplified  Chippendale  origin,  and  is 
the  forerunner  of  the  slightly  more  ornate  pieces,  gen- 
erally inlaid,  which  were  the  product  of  Hepplewhite- 
Sheraton  influence  in  the  early  Federal  period.  It  has 
panelled  doors  and  the  chamfered  corners  are  reeded, 
simulating  quarter  columns.  While  not  uncommon, 
the  linen  press  is  much  less  seldom  seen  among  case 
pieces  than  the  chest-on-chest  and  the  highboy,  so  that 
a  good  example,  such  as  this,  merits  attention. 

GOBELIN  TAPES  TRY  FOR  RHODE  ISLAND 

A GOBELIN  tapestry,  one  of  the  well-known  set 
Les  Portieres  des  Dieux,  formerly  in  the  Gaston 
Menier  collection,  dispersed  in  Paris  last  autumn,  has 
lately  been  acquired  by  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  through  Paul  S.  Van  Baarn.  It  once  belonged 
to  Dreyfus  de  Gonzales  and  was  sold  in  Paris,  June  4th, 
1896.  This  panel  is  recorded  in  Fenaille's  monumental 
work  VEtat  General  de  la  Manufacture  des  Gobelins;  the 
signature  of  G.  Cozette  with  the  fleur-de-lys  appears 
in  the  selvage  at  the  lower  right. 

The  designs  for  this  famous  set  were  commissioned 
by  Mansart  in  1699  from  Claude  Audran  le  jeune  and 
were  placed  on  the  looms  in  the  year  1700.  The 
subjects  were  eight  in  number,  the  Four  Seasons  and  the 
Four  Elements,  the  former  represented  by  Venus 
(Spring),  Ceres  (Summer),  Bacchus  (Autumn),  Saturn 
(Winter)  and  the  latter  by  Juno  (Air),  Diana  (Earth), 
Neptune  (Water)  and  Jupiter  (Fire)   (S«  Auction  Nous). 
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CEZANNES    AT    THE    LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


W 


LE  ML  R  BLANC  :  PAINTED  BY  CEZANNE  ABOUT  1871-72  :  EXIII1UT1 


HO  wishes  to  buy  Cezannes  on  the  instalment 
plan?  This  method,  unthinkable  a  generation 
ago,  has  now 
become  a  recognized 
institution.  At  the  Le- 
fevre  Galleries  in  King 
Street,  St.  James's,  are 
over  thirty  Cezannes, 
which,  the  catalogue 
informs  us  may  be  ac- 
quired in  this  manner, 
excepting  we  presume, 
those  few  on  loan. 
There  can  be  little  new 
to  say  of  Cezanne, 
whose  formidable  bib- 
liography must  now  be 
familiar  to  all  his  'fans,' 
but  not  all  the  pictures 
here  shown  may  be  so 
familiar.  Ignoring  his 
portraits,  for  which  we 
have  no  use,  and  one 
or  two  of  his  obvious 
failures  there  can  be 

no  denying  the  latent  power  in  Cezanne,  and  when 
it  'comes  off  the  result  is  impressive.  For  example,  in 
L'Eglise-de  Village  slashed  in  with  trenchant  strokes 
of  the  palette  knife;  in  the  forceful  realism  of  Le  Mur 
Blanc,  here  illustrated  and  in  the  very  pleasing  Auvers 
sur  Oise,  showing  a  road  between  houses  leading  up 
into  the  country.  A  very  characteristic  colour  scheme 
is  the  harmonious  mosaic  of  smouldering  red  ochres 
and  malachite  greens  enclosed  in  cloisons  of  outremer 
fonce,  handled  in  his  diagonal  brush  manner,  seen  in 
La  Maison  de  %ola  a  Medan.  In  water  colour  Cezanne 
never  seems  at  home.  We  know  that  he  left  many  that 
he  was  unable  to  finish.  They  usually  resemble  the 
patchwork  of  a  harlequin's  jacket.  It  is  touching  to 
observe  here,  the  last  oil  painting  by  Cezanne,  Le 
Cabanon  dejourdan,  left  unfinished  when  the  stroke  came 
upon  him  and  he  was  carried  home  to  his  deathbed. 


DISTINCTION  AT  GREGORY  &  CO.'S 

ALWAYS  the  collector  may  be  sure  of  finding  some 
..characteristic  and  covetable  example  of  early 
English  furniture  at  the  house  of  Gregory  &  Co.,  27, 


Bruton  Street,  W.  There  is  an  air  of  great  distinction 
about  many  pieces  now  being  shown.  Whether  in  oak, 
walnut  or  mahogany,  each  has  some  special  feature  to 
recommend  it,  evincing  much  perspicacity  in  its  selec- 


AT  THE    LE1EVRH  GALLERIES 


tion.  Noticeable  are  one  or  two  James  II  cabinets,  in- 
laid with  bone,  mother-o'-pearl  and  choice  woods,  and 
a  set  of  George  I  chairs,  carved  with  whorls  and  volutes 
and  with  octagonal  sections  to  the  cabriole  legs  below 
the  knee.  A  pair  of  Hepplewhite  window  seats  have  as 
a  particular  attraction,  gilded  carving  on  the  knees. 
The  Charles  II  oak  dresser  shown  in  our  illustration 
has  as  its  own  special  rarity,  boldly  moulded  roundels 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  its  panels. 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AT 
FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS,  LTD. 

IN  the  well-prepared  and  well-produced  catalogue  to 
the  collection  of  Old  English  Furniture  placed  on 
view  by  Messrs.  Frank  Partridge  &  Sons  at  26,  King 
St.,  St.  James's,  there  is  a  picture  on  every  second  page. 
Nearly  all  of  these  illustrate  representative  examples 
of  the  English  cabinet-makers'  art,  and  each  may  be 
designated  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind.  And  a  tour  of  in- 
spection revealed  many  interesting  and  historic  things 
not  included  in  the  catalogue,  as  for  example  the  pair 
of  richly  carved  mahogany  bookcases  made  by  Vile 
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and  Cobb  for  the  Court  in  1 750  and  later  presented  by 
George  IV  to  Admiral  Vavasseur.  The  pilasters  and 
scroll  brackets,  masks  and  foliated  friezes,  carved  with 
admirable  tasteindicatedtheworkofamaster  craftsman. 

The  exhibition  contains  a  number  of  oak  credence- 
shaped  buffets  of  characteristic  type  and  an  Eliza- 
bethan draw-out  banqueting  table,  which  is  not  un- 
justly described  as  magnificent.  It  has  a  frieze  inlaid 
with  bog-oak  and  holly,  is  carved  with  gadroon  motifs 
and  is  supported  on  unusually  massive  bulbous  legs  of 
the  fluted  vase  type.  The  circumference  of  one  of  these 
showed  the  surprising  measurement  of  32  inches. 
When  closed  the  table  is  6  ft.  4^  in.  long,  and  opens  to 
12  ft.  1  in.  The  pedestal  mahogany  writing  desk  of  the 
early  Chippendale  period,  which  we  illustrate,  has 
several  interesting  features.  On  the  opposite  side  to 
that  shown  are  beautifully  flame-figured  panels,  en- 
closing shelves.  Both  sides  have  four  heavily  carved 
scroll  pilasters,  each  surmounted  by  a  lion  mask  hold- 
ing a  ring,  and  with  claw  feet  standing  on  cabled 
plinths.  A  deep  gadrooned  edge  runs  round  the  leather 
covered  top.  A  pair  of  Chippendale  armchairs  of 
George  I  date,  now  re-assembled,  were  formerly  the 
property  of  the  late  Mr.  Solly  Joel  and  of  Mrs.  Sax- 
ham-Drury  (Miss  Mabel  Gerry) .  Shell,  scroll  and  acan- 
thus motifs,  feathered  eagles'  heads,  satyr  masks  and 
claws  enrich  the  backs,  arms  and  cabriole  legs  in  ordered 
luxuriance.  Worthy,  too,  of  notice  are  the  beautiful 
mirrors  of  the  William  III,  Anne  and  Georgian  periods. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  objects  is  a  superb 
silver  wine  cistern,  oval  in  shape  and  weighing  2,400 
ozs.  This  magnificent  piece  of  silver,  measuring  55  in. 
across,  was  the  gift  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckinghamshire  on  his  appointment  as  ambassador 


to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  bears  the  dale  of 
1 704.  The  gadrooned  rim  is  flanked  by  boldly  designed 
lions'  heads  which  form  supports  for  the  handles. 

A  LOUIS  XV  BUREAU 

AVERY  interesting  example  of  the  French 
ebeniste's  craftsmanship  is  seen  in  the  Louis  XV 
bureau,  now  being  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  Kahn  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  at  No.  10,  St.  Andrew  Street.  It  is  of  finely  finished 
workmanship,  the  designs  of  shells,  flower  forms,  etc., 
being  inlaid  in  the  kingwood.  The  mountings  of  chased 
ormolu  are  -continued  on  the  back  as  well  as  appear- 
ing on  the  front.  A  bureau  of  similar  design  and  make 
may  be  seen  in  the  Ministere  de  la  Marine,  Paris. 

AN  ART  EXHIBITION 
AT  MALLETT  &  SON'S 

IT  is  the  pleasant  custom  of  Messrs.  Mallett  &  Son 
each  year  to  set  aside  from  their  current  purchases  a 
certain  number  of  early  English  pieces  and  miscellan- 
eous objects  of  art  of  especial  merit  with  a  view  to  a 
Summer  Exhibition.  Condition  and  rarity  as  well  as 
fine  craftsmanship  have  to  play  their  part  in  qualifying 
for  exhibition,  and  the  present  display  which  is  to  con- 
tinue throughout  the  Season  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive ever  staged  at  40,  New  Bond  Street.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  to  ensure  an  effective  and  harmonious  en- 
semble so  that  one  experiences  a  sensation  of  good  taste 
and  richness  without  exuberance.  Here  is  an  object 
lesson  in  furnishing.  In  furniture,  silver,  tapestries  and 
porcelains,  together  with  such  bibelots  as  gold  snuff- 


A  FINE  CHARLES  II  OAK  DRESSER  IN  ORIGINAL  CONDITION  :  A  PIECE  IN  CHARACTERISTIC  STYLE  WITH  BEAUTIFUL  COLOUR 
A  FEATURE  OF  RARITY  IS  THE  BOLDLY  MOULDED  ROUNDEL  IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  EACH  PANEL  :  WIDTH  6  FT.  9  IN.  :  GREGORY  &  CO. 
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boxes,  caskets,  watches  and  such- 
like small  trinkets,  only  the  very 
aristocracy  of  their  class  have  been 
admitted.  Attention  is  first  drawn 
to  the  number  of  rare  examples  in 
walnut.  One  almost  pays  homage 
to  such  a  finely-finished  piece  of 
marquetry  as  the  William  and  Mary 
cabinet  of  drawers  (No.  78)  on  its 
original  S-scroll  stand.  This  piece  is 
famous,  and  besides  figuring  in 
Macquoid's  book  on  Furniture  has 
been  shown  recently  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  The  whole 
surface  of  both  exterior  and  interior 
is  inlaid  with  panels  of  seaweed 
marquetry  of  sycamore  into  walnut. 
A  bureau  of  this  period  on  gate- 
legs  (No.  39),  with  delicate  mar- 
quetry is  also  worthy  of  special 
mention  though  the  stand  has 
suffered  some  slight  restorations. 
Though  the  whole  classic  period  of 
walnut  is  represented,  the  later 
Stuart  specimens  are  the  most 
numerous,  but  the  particular  rarity 
is  a  James  I  'refectory'  table  in  walnut.  It  follows  the 
customary  oak  design  with  fluted  wide  baluster  legs 
and  frieze  carved  with  bold  upright  nulling.  There  is 
indeed  a  small  but  very  fine  example  of  the  draw- 
table  of  the  period  in  oak,  also  shown.  A  small  James 
II  china  cabinet  in  walnut  in  practically  perfect  con- 
dition, is  a  most  covetable  object.  An  uncommon 


AN  EARLY  CHIPPENDALE  PEDESTAL  WRITING  DESK  IN  FINELY  FIGURED  MAHOGANY  :  6  FT.  WIDE 
SEEN  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AT  FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS,  LTD. 


LOUIS  XV  BUREAU  IN  KINGWOOD  VVII  H  DECORATIVE  INLAYS  AND  FINELY  CHASED 
ORMOLU  MOUNTS  :  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MESSRS.  E.  KAHN  &  CO.,  ST.  ANDREW  STREET 


feature  is  the  small  rosettes  of  brass  inlaid  in  the  frame. 
Of  the  Georgian  mahogany,  the  tripod  table,  c.  1 750 
(No.  141)  must  be  one  of  the  very  finest  of  its  type. 
The  top  of  beautifully  figured  wood  has  a  richly  carved 
border  of  gadroon  and  shell  forms.  On  the  shaft  are 
open-work  scrolls,  ending  in  eagles'  heads,  and  a 
pagoda  from  which  are  suspended  small  ivory  bells. 

The  cabriole  legs  are  also 
very  elaborate.  The  carving 
on  a  George  I  armchair 
(No.  183),  with  arms  and 
cabriole  legs  of  ash  termin- 
ating in  eagles'  heads,  will 
also  be  admired.  Its  back 
and  seat  are  covered  with 
contemporary  floral  needle- 
work. In  another  class  is 
the  XVth-century  Italian 
Certosina  cabinet,  from  the 
late  Baron  Lionel  de  Roths- 
child's collection.  The 
elaboration  of  its  bone  carv- 
ings and  intarsia  work,  be- 
sides its  unusual  size,  make 
it  an  object  of  considerable 
importance.  A  most  plea- 
sant and  instructive  hour 
may  be  spent  at  this  ex- 
hibition. The  price  of  ad- 
mission (is.)  is  handed  over 
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A  SILVER  COMMONWEALTH  DISH  OF  RAKE  TYPE  WITH  FORMAL 
DECORATION  :  LONDON  HALL-MARK  FOR  1650  :  AT  MALLETT  &  SON'S 

to  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund,  but  members 
of  the  Association  are  admitted  free. 

MR.  THOMAS  LUMLEY,  who  is  well-known 
from  his  ten  years'  association  with  Messrs.  Sothe- 
by,  informs  us  that  he  is  taking  over  the  business  of 
Charles  Huggins  at  3,  Bury  Street,  S.W.i,  which  con- 
sists mainly  of  valuation  work  and  commissions.  He  is, 
however,  extending  the  connexion  in  many  directions, 
and  though  as  a  Liveryman  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany he  has  made  a  special  study  of  silver,  he  is 
equally  interested  in  other  forms  of  art  and  particu- 
larly well  instructed  in  the  matter  of  pictures. 


A  sale  of  240  drawings  by  Romney,  the  property 
of  a  Paris  collector,  will  take  place  at  Christie's  on 
July  1 2th.  An  article  on  the  subject  of  Romney 's 
drawings,  with  illustrations  of  rare  examples,  is  to 
appear  in  The  Connoisseur  at  an  early  date. 


THE  PERSIAN  :  ONE  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  AESCHYLUS 
COLLECTION  OF  ROMNEY  DRAWINGS  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


{Continued  from  page  15) 

For  DalziePs  Bible  splendid  designs  were 
made  by  Leighton,  e.g.  Cain  and  Abel,  Elijah, 
Samson  at  the  Mill,  and  Samson  carrying  the 
Gates,  and  for  the  same  book,  Millais,  Burne- 
Jones,  Poynter  and  other  Academicians  con- 
tributed striking  and  powerful  drawings. 
Leighton's  designs  for  Romola  show  genuine 
imagination  and  bring  to  our  eyes  the  very 
spirit  of  the  time.  But  the  tale  is  too  long  to 
pursue  further.  Such  publications  as  Once  a 
Week,  as  Punch  and  the  Graphic  did  commend- 
able work  in  fostering  the  taste  for  and  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  drawing — a  stan- 
dard that  persisted  without  a  break  until  the 
close  of  the  century,  in  a  galaxy  of  brillianl 
draughtsmen  which  included  Crane,  Caldi- 
cott,  Beardsley,  Phil  May,  Sambourne, 
Strang,  Sullivan,  Small,  Hathcrcll,  Rackham, 
Hartrick  and  others,  not  forgetting  those  Dios- 
curi of  the  arts  Ricketts  and  Shannon,  trium- 
phant in  so  many  fields.  The  undercurrent 
slow-moving  at  first  but  irresistibly  drawn  to 
a  mingling  of  its  own  elements  with  those  of 
the  Continent  culminated  in  the  very  last  year 
of  the  century  in  the  International  Society 
of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Engravers. 

In  the  sphere  of  etching,  the  century  gave 
birth  to  at  least  three  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  the  history  of  the  art.  Whistler,  Sey- 
mour Haden  and  Frank  Short  rank  among 
the  consummate  craftsmen  of  the  world. 

Important  figures  in  architecture,  who 
kept  the  torch  alight  and  whose  illumination  is 
not  yet  extinguished,  were  Barry,  Aug.  Welby 
Pugin,  Scott,  Paxton,  Sedding,  Norman  Shaw, 
Bentley,  Colcutt  and  Philip  Webb. 

We  may  close  this  brief  synopsis  in  the  be- 
lief that  if  the  Twentieth  Century  does  better 
than  its  predecessor,  it  will  do  exceedingly 
well.  For  permission  to  photograph  Millais' 
magnificent  portrait  Mrs.  Bischojfsheim,  we 
are  gratefully  indebted  to  I^ady  Fitzgerald. 
Other  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Messrs. 
Mansell  for  providing  the  photographs  of 
Pan  and  Psyche  by  Burne-Jones,  Clyde  by  G.  F. 
Watts,  Dante's  Dream  by  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
Christ  Washing  Peter's  Feet  by  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  and  Queen  Victoria  by  Alfred  Gilbert, 
and  for  the  remainder  our  thanks  are  due  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Tate  Gallery. 
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ART  BOOKS  OF  THE  PHAIDON  PRESS 

THE  PAINTINGS  OF  REMBRANDT:  Complete 
edition,  arranged  by  A.  Bredius.  630  Reproductions 
in  Photogravure.  Cloth,  10s.  6d.  net.  TITIAN: 
Paintings  and  Drawings.  Edited  by  Prof.  Hans 
Tietze.  335  Reproductions  and  8  Colour  Plates. 
Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net.  FIVE  HUNDRED  SELF  POR- 
TRAITS: in  Colour  and  Photogravure.  Introduc- 
tion by  Ludwig  Goldscheider.  Cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 
THE  ART  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  340  Repro- 
ductions in  Colour  and  Photogravure.  Introduction 
by  Professor  Ranke.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net.  THE 
CIVILIZATION  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  IN 
ITALY,  by  Jacob  Burckhardt.  700  pages  with  421 
Photogravure  Reproductions.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 
VINCENT  VAN  GOGH.  Paintings  and  Draw- 
ings. 105  Works  of  Van  Gogh  in  Photogravure  and 
Colour.  Introduction  by  Wilhelm  Uhde.  Cloth, 
10s.6d.net.  BOTTICELLI.  Paintings.  Introduction 
byL.  Venturi.  103  Reproductions  in  Photogravure 
and  Colour.  Cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

(Vienna:  The  Phaidon  Press.  London:  George  Allen 
&  Unwin,  Ltd.) 

ONLY  magnificent  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
Phaidon  Press  could  have  made  this  series  of 
art  books  possible.  Let  us  hope  the  faith  of  the 
promoters  will  be  justified  and  so  remove  the  stigma 
of  art-blindness  from  the  English  public.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  appearance  of  these  books,  at 
the  miraculously  low  price  asked,  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  publishing.  Happy  indeed  is  a  genera- 
tion of  students  who  have,  put  before  them  in  such  a 
form,  a  microcosm  of  the  world's  art  classics  at  a 
figure  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest!  Happy  is  this 
generation  to  have  such  books  at  all,  when  we  recall 
the  meagre  sources  of  study  in  the  matter  of  books  and 
prints  accorded  to  their  fathers.  One  would  expect  a 
veritable  flowering  of  culture  to  follow.  With  such  a 
generous  measure  of  riches,  comparisons  would  indeed 
be  invidious,  but  the  important  thing  in  each  instance 
is  that  here  we  have  the  pictures  themselves  in  such 
copiousness  and  on  such  a  scale  as  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  and  the  most  avidious  of  art  students.  Not 
that  the  letterpress  is  unimportant;  it  is  in  each  case 
the  work  of  a  scholar  of  international  renown,  but 
merely  informative  monographs  we  have  had  before. 
The  improvements  in  rotogravure  and  the  pub- 
lishers' generosity  have  made  it  possible  to  present  us 
with  this  abundance.  For  example,  in  The  Paintings  of 
Rembrandt,  we  have  630  photogravures  of  nearly  every- 
thing known  of  the  master,  arranged  in  the  best  pos- 


sible way  for  a  comparative  study  of  his  methods  and 
the  maturings  of  his  mind.  Four  years,  we  are  told, 
were  devoted  to  the  collection  of  the  photographs,  the 
completest  series  ever  brought  together,  and  the  ar- 
rangement is  the  work  of  no  less  an  authority  than 
Dr.  Bredius. 

The  companion  volume,  Paintings  and  Drawings  of 
Titian,  introduced  by  Professor  Hans  Tietze,  has  in 
addition  to  its  335  photogravure  reproductions,  8 
plates  in  colour,  and  is  issued  at  a  still  cheaper  price, 
as  also  is  The  Renaissance  in  Italy.  The  latter  is  addition- 
ally valuable  from  the  inclusion  of  Jacob  Burckhardt's 
famous  essay  on  the  subject,  which  gives  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole  of  Italian  life  at  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  its  cultural  history.  Five  Hundred  Self 
Portraits,  many  of  them  drawn  from  hitherto  untapped 
sources,  is  a  collection  of  the  utmost  interest  to  students 
of  art,  and  especially  so  in  these  days  of  self-examina- 
tion and  self-revelation.  To  The  Art  of  Ancient  Egypt 
we  have  given  space  in  a  separate  review. 

The  larger-sized  volumes  Botticelli  and  Vincent  van 
Gogh,  measuring  14^  in.  by  10J,  with  over  a  hundred 
pictures  in  each  in  photogravure  and  colour,  the  first 
named  with  two  of  the  colour  plates  in  double  format, 
are  astounding  value.  Signor  L.  Venturi  has  intro- 
duced Botticelli  and  Wilhelm  Uhde  expounds  the  life 
and  work  of  Van  Gogh.  Here  we  have  the  auspicious 
beginnings  of  a  whole  library  of  art  subjects,  splendid 
in  presentation  and  unprecedented  in  value,  such  as 
everyone  must  hope  and  believe  will  meet  with  a  de- 
mand substantial  enough  to  encourage  their  continu- 
ance. The  scheme  is  coupled  with  the  London  house 
of  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd. — H.G.F. 

AMERICAN  SILVERSMI  THS  AND  THEIR 
MARKS.  II 

By  Stephen  G.  C.  Ensko 

(New  York:  Limited  Edition,  privately  printed  by  the 
author.  Illustrated.  $1.00) 

USEFUL  and  informative  in  every  line,  Mr. 
Ensko's  little  book  on  American  silversmiths  is 
valuable  out  of  all  relation  to  its  size.  Arranged  as  a 
book  of  facts  presented  in  accessible  form,  this  is  not 
simply  a  revision  nor  even  a  condensation  of  the 
material  in  his  book  of  the  same  title,  published  in 
1927,  which  is  now  out  of  print.  The  list  of  silver- 
smiths as  it  stands  in  the  new  volume  shows  many  ad- 
ditions and  repairs  not  a  few  omissions,  and,  as  such, 
represents  the  patient  labours  of  scholars  working  in 
this  field  in  recent  years  to  whom  Mr.  Ensko  gives 
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generous  acknowledgment.  Over  one  thousand  marks 
have  been  added,  the  total  now  being  over  1,700. 
More  than  one  case  of  identity  has  been  cleared  up  by 
tracing  a  name  through  conflicting  early  spellings, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  silversmiths.  A  list 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  unidentified  marks  offers 
further  opportunity  to  research  workers. 

By  means  of  a  system  of  abbreviations,  the  names 
and  marks  of  the  known  silversmiths  are  so  listed  that 
it  is  possible  to  secure  the  salient  biographical  details 
in  an  abridged  form.  The  earlier  work  included  bio- 
graphical notices  of  each  silversmith,  which  were  made 
as  complete  as  possible.  It  also  contained  ten  illustra- 
tive pages  of  important  examples  of  American  silver, 
the  omission  of  which  in  the  present  volume  is  com- 
pensated by  the  use  of  outline  drawings  showing  the 
changes  of  style  over  the  period  1 690  to  1 800  in  all 
types  of  silver.  These  include  two  pages  devoted  to 
spoons  of  the  period  1650- 1825,  each  style  being 
shown  in  profile  and  from  front  and  back. 

Among  the  illustrations  of  punches  are  the  assay 
marks  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  assaying  and 
stamping  was  carefully  supervised.  There  are  also  two 
valuable  pages  showing  the  '  pseudo '  hall  marks  on 
American  silver,  the  origins  of  which  are  still  uncer- 
tain, although  it  is  generally  thought  that  these  marks, 
appearing  to  be  date  letters,  guild  marks,  etc.,  were 
used  to  simulate  marks  on  English  and  Continental 
silver,  not  with  the  idea  of  counterfeiting,  but  of 
giving  American  silver  an  appearance  of  equal 
importance  with  the  foreign. 

It  is  an  interesting  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ensko's  that 
many  of  these  '  pseudo  '  hall  marks  may  be  a  part  of 
the  standard  marks  of  the  different  cities.  He  points  to 
the  facts  that  the  New  York  silversmiths  were  organ- 
ized in  the  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Society  in 
1786  and  that  Boston  had  its  very  active  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanic  Association.  'Only  with 
careful  research  and  investigation,'  he  concludes,  'can 
the  fact  be  established  that  pseudo  hall  marks  were 
not  a  part  of  our  standard  marks.' — H.C. 

DOGS  AS  I  SEE  THEM 
By  Lucy  Dawson  (Mac) 
With  22  Illustrations  in  Colour 
(London:  Collins,  48  Pall  Mall.  8s.  6d.  net) 

CECIL  ALDIN'S  delightful  drawings  set  a  stan- 
dard for  dog  sketches  which  it  seemed  unlikely 
future  artists  would  easily  be  able  to  attain.  But  Mac 
has  proved  herself  well  up  to  the  test.  With  perhaps 
even  a  greater  economy  of  line  than  Cecil  Aldin,  she 
has  succeeded  in  portraying  dogs  in  their  most  natural 
and  characteristic  attitudes. 

T  have  not  drawn  show  types  but  dogs— as  I  see 


them,'  Mrs.  Dawson  says  in  the  preface  to  this  book. 
And  glancing  at  her  sketches,  one  realizes  that  she  sees 
dogs  as  one  who  loves  and  understands  them.  Unlike 
some  artists,  her  studies  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
particular  breed.  A  self-satisfied  Pekinese  lying  on 
his  back,  all  four  paws  in  mid-air,  an  Aberdeen  sitting 
gazing  into  the  fire,  a  Chow  facing  the  world  with 
proud  defiance,  each  is  drawn  with  equal  truth.  Per- 
haps the  best  of  all  are  her  sketches  of  dogs  in  attitudes 
of  complete  abandon,  such  as,  'Too  Hot  Can't  Sit 
Up  To-day,'  and  'Sleeping  It  Off.'  Both  the  coloured 
and  the  black  and  white  illustrations  show  a  mastery 
of  shading.. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  freedom  and  naturalness 
of  the  drawings  is  the  stilted  letterpress  :  a  point,  of 
course,  of  minor  importance,  for  the  sketches  them- 
selves arc  a  joy  to  all  lovers  of  dogs.  This  is  Mrs. 
Dawson's  first  book,  but  not,  we  sincerely  hope,  her 
last.— B.I.W. 

THE  ART  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT 

(The  Phaidon  Press  :  Vienna.  Published  by 
George  Allen  and  Unwin.  7s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  magnificent  publication  which  is  within  easy 
reach  of  all  at  a  modest  price,  apart  from  its 
popular  aspect,  will  no  doubt  prove  as  valuable  to  the 
student  as  any  technical  work.  It  is  a  pictorial  record 
of  Egyptian  antiquities,  now  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  photographs  of  which  are  often  difficult  to  obtain. 
With  the  exception  of  the  introduction  by  Hermann 
Ranke  (which,  although  from  the  scholarly  point  of 
view  it  is  not  without  fault,  gives  to  the  layman  a 
fairly  comprehensive  idea  of  Egyptian  Art)  the  vol- 
ume is  entirely  made  up  of  340  reproductions  in 
photogravure  and  colour  of  the  greatest  achievements 
in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  from 
the  Pre-dynastic  period  until  the  Roman  occupation. 

The  once  misunderstood  Egypt  is  rapidly  regain- 
ing the  admiration  and  respect  lost  to  it  some  1,500 
years  ago,  and  is  seen  no  longer  through  prejudiced 
eyes  as  'harsh  and  soulless,'  but  as  a  people  with  a 
greater  intellect  and  with  a  greater  understanding  of 
beauty  and  peace  than  obtains  at  the  present  day.  The 
Art  of  Ancient  Egypt  illustrates  this  fact  more  clearly 
than  most  heavy  archaeological  literature.  Divided 
into  fivesections,  namely :  I.  Architecture ;  1 1  Sculpture 
in  the  Round;  III.  Reliefs;  IV.  Painting;  V.  Applied 
Arts,  we  behold  this  ancient  race  in  its  'youth,'  in  its 
'maturity'  and  in  its  'death.'  The  book  very  rightly 
terminates  in  the  Roman  occupation  ('The  beginning 
of  the  end')  and  leaves  us  to  remember  Egypt  in  its 
best  periods  as  the  source  and  patriarch  of  the  Arts. 
If  criticism  be  called  for— The  Head  of  a  King,  No. 
169  in  obsidian  should  be  placed  in  the  Xllth  dyn- 
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asty  as  either  Senusret  III  (Sesostris 
or  Sesusri)  or  Amenemhat  III  (which 
indeed  is  the  opinion  of  most  Egyptolo- 
gists) rather  than  in  the  XXVIth  dyn- 
asty (Saite  period)  as  the  caption  would 
have  us  believe.  The  hard  features  and 
drawn  expression  are  unmistakably 
Middle  Kingdom,  and  nowhere  is  evi- 
dent the  smile  seen  in  most  late  'pieces.' 
The  general  dating  throughout  is  fairly 
correct,  but,  of  course,  as  in  most  ar- 
chaeological works,  much  may  be  dis- 
puted. But  apart  from  these  minor  criti- 
cisms it  may  safely  be  said  to  be  a  truly 
remarkable  undertaking.  Here  at  long 
last  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  en- 
courage the  love  of  the  Egyptian  past  a- 
mong  the  public.  For  a  general  review  of 
the  Phaidon  Press  publications,  notic- 
ing all  the  other  volumes  of  the  series 
which  have  appeared,  see  p.  43. — P.F.C. 


THE  LOSDOS  APPRENTICE,  OLD  ISLEWORTH  :  BY  ADRIAN  BURY  :  REF 
FROM  HIS  BOOK,  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING  OF  TO-DAY  (THE  STUDIO 


RODUCED 
LIMITED) 


FURNITURE  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME 

By  Frances  Clary  Morse 

New  Edition,  with  a  New  Chapter  and  Many  New 
Illustrations 

(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  10s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  American  fur- 
niture from  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  first 
colonists  down  to  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  arrangement  is  convenient  for  ready  refer- 
ence, as  each  of  the  principal  articles  of  furniture, 
chests,  chairs,  bureaus,  desks,  mirrors  and  so  forth, 
has  a  chapter  devoted  to  its  development  and  illustra- 
tion. The  author  has,  however,  enlarged  upon  the 
scope  suggested  by  the  title  and  has  included  chapters 
upon  fire-places  and  fire-dogs  and  lighting  appliances. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  reconstruct  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy American  domestic  interiors  characteristic  of 
the  homes  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  almost 
any  historical  period.  Allowances  must,  however,  be 
made  for  the  importation  of  furniture  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  A  Glossary  adds  to  the  general  use- 
fulness of  the  work. 

The  dates  the  author  ascribes  to  some  of  the  pieces 
illustrated  are  not  always  accurate.  No.  2,  an  olive 
wood  chest,  decorated  with  flat  carving  and  burnt 
work,  is  described  as  of  1630- 1650.  It  conceivably 
arrived  in  America  about  the  latter  date,  but  it  bears 
a  portrait  of  James  I  and  figures  in  costumes  of  about 
1610-1615,  and  there  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  this  is  its  period  ;  while  some  of  the  admittedly 
nineteenth-century  four  post  beds  would  appear  from 
their  ugliness  to  be  considerably  later  than  the  dates 


ascribed  to  them.  One  would  also  like  assurance  that 
all  the  chests  on  frames  decorated  with  turned  spindles 
and  turned  drop  ornaments  are  genuine,  or  at  least 
have  only  been  submitted  to  legitimate  restoration. 
There  looks  to  be  more  Tottenham  Court  Road  than 
Hartford  County  about  several  pieces.  Better  photo- 
graphs might  restore  confidence  in  them. — L.B.C. 

WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING  OF  TO-DAY 

By  Adrian  Bury 

(London:  The  Studio,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.;  in  cloth  10s.  6d. 
New  York:  The  Studio  Publications  Inc.) 

IT  is  within  the  means  of  everybody  to  possess  at 
least  one  or  two  water-colours.  Nothing  more 
cheers  or  graces  a  home,  particularly  an  English- 
man's home.  And  water-colour  is  peculiarly  and  in  a 
very  special  sense  an  English  art.  In  Mr.  Adrian 
Bury's  book,  Water-colour  Painting  of  To-day  (of  which 
art  he  is  one  of  our  best  exponents),  Mr.  C.  G.  Holme 
in  a  wise  foreword  has  told  us  of  the  four  tests  applied 
in  making  the  selection  of  pictures  for  this  volume. 
The  four  essentials  briefly  may  be  stated  as  Profici- 
ency, Sincerity,  Vision,  and  Response  from  the  ob- 
server. Mr.  Bury  addressed  a  questionnaire  to  those 
artists  whom  he  wished  to  be  represented  in  his  book, 
and  he  has  summed  up  the  results  in  an  eloquent 
chapter,  The  Contemporary  Mood.  He  writes  as  a  pro- 
fessional craftsman,  with  full  authority  and  first-hand 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  he  enjoys  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance among  the  artists  themselves.  Incessant 
practice  and  intense  concentration  are  necessary  to 
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become  a  master  water-colourist.  Nor  are  these  all. 
Instinct  for  the  medium  or  what  may  be  called  the 
'sentiment  of  water-colour,'  powers  of  compression 
and  the  interpretative  faculty  are  equally  impera- 
tive. By  these  are  known  the  personal  touch,  that 
which  makes  a  fine  water-colour  a  thing  unique  and 
a  source  of  perpetual  enjoyment.  'Nature,'  as  Mr. 
Bury  says,  'is  the  great  and  ever-generous  source  of 
Beauty.'  Nearly  two  hundred  examples  in  colour  and 
black  and  white  of  many  schools,  drawn  from  this  in- 
exhaustible fount  adorn  the  book. — H.G.F. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  COURT  AND  HUNTING 
SWORDS,  1660-1820 

By  P.  Carrington-Peirce 

(London:  Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

THE  almost  inexhaustible  funds  of  the  great 
museums  of  America  and  the  deep  purses  of 
wealthy  connoisseurs  have  between  them  put  arms  of 
early  date  and  of  the  first  quality  out  of  the  reach  of 
discriminating  collectors  possessed  of  only  modest 
means.  Fortunately  for  the  latter,  however,  small- 
swords of  the  late  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies and  hunting  swords  and  riding  hangers  of  the 
same  period  are  still  obtainable,  and  even  when  of  the 
finest  description  may  generally  be  bought  for  sums 
ranging  between  five  and  fifteen  pounds.  And  it  is  to 
the  acquisition  of  weapons  of  these  types  that  the 
author  of  this  Handbook  has  devoted  his  collecting  ener- 
gies. He  is  very  modest  in  the  claims  he  makes  for  his 
essay  and  he  admits  to  many  omissions.  It  would  in- 
deed have  been  better  if  he  had  been  content  to  pro- 
duce merely  a  catalogue  of  his  own  small  but  interest- 
ing collection;  he  would  thereby  have  disarmed 
criticism.  But  the  compilation  of  a  handbook  calls 
for  the  examination  and  digestion  of  all  the  available 
material,  and  the  author's  bibliography,  consisting  of 
Dean's  Catalogue,  Laking's  Record,  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion Catalogues  and  Castle's  Schools  and  Masters  of 
Fence,  with  four  books  on  hall-marks,  suggests  that  his 
field  of  research  has  not  been  a  very  wide  one,  a  con- 
clusion which  is  borne  out  by  his  text.  Nowhere  is 
there  reference  to  the  Windsor  Catalogue,  the  £eit- 
schrift  fiir  historische  \V affenkunde ,  the  Dreger  Catalogue, 
the  late  Mr.  Redfern's  articles,  the  records  of  the 
London  Cutlers'  Company,  Diderot's  Encyclopedic, 
and  many  other  obvious  sources  of  information. 

Again  his  researches  have  only  produced  the  names 
of  thirteen  English  cutlers  (bladesmiths,  hiltmakers 
and  retailers)  for  his  period — neither  Hopkins  nor 
Kinndt  comes  within  the  limits  set  by  him — whereas  a 
list  of  fifty  names  would  scarcely  exhaust  the  silver- 
smiths of  London,  Birmingham,  Sheffield  and  Ports- 
mouth, whose  marks  or  names  have  been  found  upon 


small-sword  hilts  or  upon  their  scabbard  mounts. 

The  author  is  probably  correct  in  his  assertion  that 
forgeries  of  small-swords,  at  least  of  those  of  the 
highest  quality,  do  not  exist.  But  in  France  I  have  met 
with  careful  copies  of  late  eighteenth-century  swords 
of  which  the  original  steel-studded  hilts  have  been  re- 
produced in  cast  brass,  chased  and  silvered.  They  are 
apparently  all  the  work  of  one  man,  and  when  oxi- 
dized and  varnished  are  most  deceptive.  And  not  so 
long  ago,  a  Dresden  forger  specialized  in  cast  copies  of 
chiselled  and  gilded  hunting-sword  hilts,  the  originals 
of  which  were  in  the  Johanneurn.  All  were  of  the 
finest  quality  and  usually  furnished  with  genuine 
etched  and  gilded  blades  of  the  period.  Combined 
hangers  and  pistols  built  up  from  genuine  but  plain 
hangers  and  pocket  pistols  arc  not  uncommon  and  are 
very  dangerous  to  the  unwary. 

Mr.  Carrington-Peirce  also  fails  to  distinguish 
between  English  hunting  swords  and  the  very  light 
bladed  riding  hangers  worn  in  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Some  of  his  omissions  are  sur- 
prising. He  includes  no  mention  of  those  English 
hangers  hiked  with  enamelled  cast  brass  which  en- 
joyed a  considerable  popularity  about  iffio-iliju. 
He  is  equally  silent  on  the  subject  of  another  peculi- 
arly English  type  of  hunting  sword  in  which  the  'cross 
hilt'  is  formed  entirely  out  of  an  antler  left  in  the 
rough  and  mounted  with  silver  cylindrical  caps.  A 
good  example  is  in  the  Ashmolean.  Nor  does  he  refer 
to  the  very  characteristic  hunting  swords  which  were 
made  to  accompany  the  large  store  of  fire-arms  kept 
for  the  use  of  Napoleon's  guests  at  Fontainebleau. 

Nevertheless,  despite  its  shortcomings,  this  Handbook 
forms  a  useful  guide  for  the  beginner,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  its  publication  may  encourage  others  to 
follow  in  the  author's  footsteps. — C.R.B. 

PEASANT  COSTUME  OF  THE  BLACK 
FOREST 

With  Eight  Colour  Plates  and  Thirty-two 
Pages  of  Line  Drawings 

By  D.  W.  Pettigrew 
(London:  A.  &  C.  Black  Ltd.  7s.  6d.) 

FLYING  ribbons,  bright  brocades  and  heavy 
velvets  are  typical  of  the  gay  peasant  dress  of  the 
Black  Forest.  The  beauty  of  these  costumes  is  evident 
from  the  author's  pleasing  colour-plates,  and  her  notes 
tell  us  something  of  their  symbolism,  one  instance  of 
which  is  the  wearing  of  different  colours,  'the  Protes- 
tant communities  dressing  almost  entirely  in  blues, 
greens  and  purples  in  contrast  to  the  Catholic  wealth 
of  reds  and  yellows.' 

Miss  Pettigrew's  drawings  are  not,  of  course,  works 
of  art,  but  rather  fashion-plates,  and.  with  her  detailed 
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descriptions  ol  the  dress  of  different  regions,  will  be  of 
value  to  all  students  of  design  and  costume.  Coming 
at  a  time,  too,  when  peasant  costumes  have  such  a 
marked  influence  on  present-day  fashions  the  book  is 
of  particular  interest. — B.I.W. 

HISTORIC  COSTUMING 
By  Nevil  Truman.  With  a  Foreword  by  C.  B.  Cochran 
(London  :  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons.  ios.  6d.  net) 

ANYTHING  that  Mr.  Cochran  may  say  concern- 
L  ing  theatrical  production  deserves  attention,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  is  correct  in  his 
assertion  that  on  the  stage  and  in  the  film  studio 
absolute  accuracy  of  costume  and  setting  is  not 
always  either  possible  or  desirable.  Such  divergence 
from  the  truth,  however,  must  only  be  permitted 
after  a  careful  weighing  of  the  pros  and  cons  by  the 
costume  designer  and  the  producer  or  the  director  ; 
and  it  is  essential  that  the  first  of  these  must  be  an 
expert  in  his  subject  before  he  can  successfully  and 
with  conviction  edit  historical  truth.  Mr.  Truman  does 
not  seem  to  be  possessed  of  this  knowledge,  though 
this  book  will  no  doubt  serve  as  a  rough  and  ready 
guide  to  pageant  masters  whose  needs  are  the  less 
exacting.  The  two  chapters  upon  ecclesiastical  cos- 
tume are  by  far  the  most  useful. 

In  general,  the  author  in  the  earlier  chapters  makes 
use  of  only  such  terms  as  are  generally  accepted  as 
accurate — gown,  gipciere,  mantle  and  houppelande. 
But  when  he  touches  upon  arms  and  armour  he  is 
instantly  out  of  his  depth.  The  halted  weapon  on 
p.  66  is  not  a  pike  but  a  halberd,  the  head-piece  is  not  a 
comb-morion  but  a  pikeman's  pot,  the  body  defence  is 
not  a  cuirass  but  a  corslet;  the  headpiece  on  p.  67  is  a 
Dutch  pot  not  a  burgonet.  To  say  that  in  the  period 
1485— 1550  'the  tournaments  had  passed  out  of  fashion. 
Armour  was  therefore  lightened  and  simplified'  is  un- 
adulterated nonsense.  At  no  period  was  armour 
heavier  or  more  complicated.  The  rose  leaf  armour  of 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I  in  Vienna  requires  five 
figures  to  display  it,  and  is  made  up  of  more  than  one 
hundred  pieces;  and  this  armour  is  by  no  means 
unique.  It  is  equally  incorrect  to  say  that  in  the  period 
1 550- 1 620 — 'armour  fell  into  disuse.  .  .  .  English 
rankers  had  no  armour  or  uniform.'  A  very  cursory 
examination  of  any  of  the  muster  returns  of  the 
period,  Gresham's  papers  and  inventories,  show  that 
the  country  was  more  than  adequately  provided  with 
armour,  and  the  Lancashire  Lieutenancy  Papers 
prove  that  from  1570  onwards  all  levies  were  provided 
with  a  uniform  consisting  of  a  cap,  Gascony  coat, 
doublet,  Venetians,  stockings,  garters  and  shoes,  of 
one  suit,  sometimes  white,  sometimes  watchet,  some- 
times medley,  together  with  the  necessary  weapons. 


As  is  to  be  expected  the  text  bristles  with  cam&ils, 
tuilles,  gardes-de-bras,  epaulieres,  sollerels  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  armour  jargon,  together  with  stranger  phrases 
such  as  'shell  helmet,'  and  distinctions  as  between  the 
'solleret'  and  the  sabbaton. — C.R.B. 


OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Postage  Stamps  and  the  Empire's  Story,  by  A.  O.  Crane. 
(London:  Stanley  Gibbons,  Ltd.  is.  net.)  In  a 
companion  volume  to  Miss  Gould's  (see  June 
Mr.  A.  O.  Crane  treats  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  British  Empire  as  illustrated  in  the 
stamps  issued  by  the  Dominions  and  Colonies. 
Many  of  these  bear  finely  engraved  portraits  of 
British  sovereigns,  such  as  the  Newfoundland 
issues  showing  heads  of  Henry  VII  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Others  perpetuate  the  features  of  fam- 
ous explorers,  administrators,  or  warriors;  while 
historic  scenes,  and  views  of  cities  and  ports  com- 
plete the  pictured  story.  The  number  of  stamps 
described  and  illustrated  is  very  large. 

Catalogue  of  Air  Stamps;  Fifth  Edition,  1937.  (London: 
Stanley  Gibbons,  Ltd.  2s.  6d.  net.)  In  response  to 
a  wide  demand  Messrs.  Stanley  Gibbons  have 
issued  a  Fifth  Edition  of  their  Catalogue  of  Air 
Stamps.  This  issue  comprises  more  than  200  pages 
copiously  illustrated.  The  Particulars  of  304  new 
stamps  have  been  added.  The  catalogue  is  a 
model  of  convenience  and  comprehensibility. 

The  Loves  of  Goya,  by  Marion  Chapman.  (London  : 
Herbert  Jenkins,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.)  A  highly-coloured 
romance  founded  upon  the  volcanic  life  of  the 
great  Spaniard,  who  figures  here,  under  the  ficti- 
tious name  of  Jose.  The  painter's  character,  if 
exaggerated,  is  probably  not  without  resemblance 
in  the  drawing.  There  are,  however,  many  inci- 
dents which  are  plainly  and  avowedly  of  fancy  all 
compounded.  The  author  has  obviously  taken 
pains  to  reproduce  faithfully  the  lurid  and  pas- 
sionate atmosphere  of  the  scene  she  paints. 

The  Lost  Anchor:  A  Wood  Engraving,  by  Robert  Gib- 
bings  with  a  Foreword  by  the  Artist.  (The  Wood- 
cut Society,  Kansas  City.  Edition  limited  to  200 
numbered  copies.  For  Members  of  the  Woodcut 
Society,  S7.50.)  The  technical  quality  of  this 
woodcut,  which  measures  8i  by  9  ins.,  is  high 
and  the  printing,  as  is  usual  with  the  productions 
of  the  Woodcut  Society,  admirable.  The  com- 
position, strongly  influenced  by  the  Japanese,  is, 
we  think,  somewhat  over-elaborate  for  the  med- 
ium, which  is  also  not  the  best  for  rendering  the 
effects  of  objects  seen,  as  these  are,  under  water. 
Mr.  Gibbings'  foreword  expresses  his  personal 
attitude  towards  his  art. 
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HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


THE  ARMS  OF  WYNTER  OF  CANTREFF  IN  BRECKNOCK 
AS  THEY  APPEAR  UPON  A  TOBACCO-BOX  :  DATE  1715 


ARMS  ON  TOBACCO- 
BOX,  1 7 15— MANCHESTER 

THESE  are  the  arms  of  Wynter  of  Cantreff, 
Brecknock — chequy  or  and  sable,  a  Jesse  gules.  I 
have  no  record  that  the  family  ever  used  a  bull's 
head  erased  as  a  crest.  But  even  if  the  tinctures  in  the 
arms  are  incorrectly  engraved — a  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  early  Eighteenth  Century — I  know  of  no  family 
having  a  coat  of  this  type  with  such  a  crest. 


LORD  AND  LADY  RUSSELL— 
ROSELLE  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

ON  the  assumption  that  all  your  relics  belonged 
to  the  same  branch  of  the  Russell  family,  your 
portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady  Russell  cannot  represent  Sir 
Henry  Russell,  Bart,  (i  783-1 836)  of  Swallowfield, 
Berkshire,  and  his  wife.  This  family  bore — argent,  a 
chevron  sable  between  three  cross  crosslets  fitchee  azure, 
within  a  bordure  engrailed  gules  charged  alternately  with 
bezants  and  escallops  or.  Crest :  a  demi-lion  rampant  ermine 
charged  with  fasces  proper  and  bearing  in  his  dexter  paw 
a  cross  fitchee  sable.  The  arms  on  the  book-plate  of  Wil- 
liam Russell  of  Edenderry  in  your  possession  are  a 
lion  rampant  with  for  crest  a  goat  (presumably)  passant. 
Edenderry  is  in  the  parish  of  Monasterioris  in  King's 
County,  Ireland,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  your 
portraits  are  of  some  members  of  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Russell  family  who  bore  argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules 


with  (usually)  for  crest  a  goat  passant  argent.  Russell  of 
Sheephouse,  co.  Meath,  however,  used  a  demi-lion 
rampant  gules  for  crest.  If  there  be  any  substance  in  the 
legend  that  your  portraits  are  those  of  a  Lord  and  Lady 
Russell,  the  sitters  were  probably  either  Patrick  Rus- 
sell, titular  Baron  of  Killough,  of  Quonianstown  and 
Ballystrew,  co.  Down,  and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Crilly,  or  of  his  second  son  and  ultimate  heir 
Thomas  Russell  and  the  latter's  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Byrne.  Thomas'  son,  Patrick  Henry 
Russell  of  Killough,  was  living  in  i860.  I  cannot  be 
more  definite  without  seeing  a  photograph  of  the  por- 
traits. The  only  A.G.  I  can  find  in  the  pedigree  is 
Anne,  daughter  of  William  Gardiner  of  Dublin,  who 
married  John  Russell  of  Sheephouse  and  Killough. 

The  Irish  Russell  pedigree  is  very  defective,  and  to 
establish  the  connexion  between  William  Russell  of 
Edenderry  and  the  Russells  barons  of  Killough,  and 
to  discover  the  existing  heirs  of  this  family,  which  is 
apparently  extinct  in  the  direct  line,  would  be  a 
lengthy  and  expensive  business. 

George  Russell,  9th  Baron  Killough,  who  died  in 
1598,  apparently  claimed  descent  from  one  of  De 
Courcy's  companions,  and  there  is  no  other  discover- 
able connexion  between  his  family  and  any  English 
family  of  Russell  within  the  last  four  hundred  years. 

CREST  AND  MOTTO  ON 
KNIFE-HANDLES— LONDON,  W. 

THE  crest  of  a  broken  spear  in  bend  grasped  by  a  hand 
couped  proper  is  used  by  a  number  of  Scots  families, 
including  Ferguson.  The  motto  Arte  et  animo  is  only 
used  by  one  branch  of  the  Fergusons. 

ARMS  ON  SALVER,  1 724— LONDON,  W. 

OR,  six  annulets,  three,  two  and  one,  sable,  with  the 
red  hand  of  Ulster  on  a  canton,  are  the  arms  of  one 
of  the  Lowther  baronets.  There  were  three  baronetcies 
in  this  family  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  all  are  now  extinct — Lowther  of  While- 
haven,  cr.  1642,  ext.  1755;  of  Marske,  co.  York,  cr. 
1697,  ext.  1753;  and  of  Swillington,  cr.  1 7 14—15,  ext. 
1763.  A  fourth  baronetcy  was  conferred  in  1640  upon 
Sir  John  Lowther,  M.P.  for  Westmorland  1660-1675. 
whose  grandson  was  created  Baron  Lowther  and  Vis- 
count Lonsdale  in  1696.  All  used  the  same  arms  with- 
out difference,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  to 
whom  this  salver  belonged. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 


The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


QUERY  (No.  979) 

Sir, — I  would  be 
grateful  for  any  infor- 
mation your  readers 
may  be  in  a  position 
to  give  me  regarding 
this  picture,  The  Re- 
fusal of  the  Crown  of 
England  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  its  possible 
author.  The  size  of  the 
canvas  is  36  X  27  in. 
In  the  top  left-hand 
corner  appears  to  be 
the  letter  Q,or  G;  on 
the  balcony  the  word 
RET  and  the  date 
1658.  A  great  deal  of 
other  writing  seems 
also  to  be  painted  on 
the  canvas.— Robert 
Stott,  Hagley  Gap 
P.O.Jamaica,  B.W.I. 


LANDSCAPE  WITH  FIGURES  :  OIL  PAINTING  ON  CANVAS  36  x  24  IN  :  ATTRIBUTED  TO  GEORGE 
VINCENT   :    INFORMATION    AND    COMMENTS   BY    STUDENTS   OF   VINCENT    ARE    SOLICITED    (No.  980) 


THE  REFUSAL  OF  THE  CROWN  OF  ENGLAND  BY  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  ON  CANVAS  36  X  27  IN. 
INFORMATION  WHICH  MAY  THROW  LIGHT  ON  ORIGIN  AND  AUTHORSHIP  SOUGHT  (No.  979) 


QUERY  (No.  980) 

Sir, — The  size  of  this  oil 
painting  is  36  X  24  in.  It  be- 
longed to  two  aged  sisters  who 
came  from  Ireland,  and  it  had 
been  in  their  family  for  about 
a  hundred  years.  The  Curator 
of  Paintings  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
believes  it  to  be  the  work  of 
George  Vincent,  a  remnant  of 
whose  name  in  capital  letters 
may  be  traced  on  the  back  of 
the  canvas.  The  writer  invites 
any  special  student  of  Vin- 
cent's work  to  express  an  opin- 
ion of  this  attribution,  and,  if 
possible,  to  supply  the  title  of 
the  picture  or  other  informa- 
tion.—John  H.  Hotson,  4 1 -38 
Fifty-fifth  Street,  Woodside, 
Long;  Island,  New  York. 
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THE  B.A.D.A.  ANNUAL  BANQUET 


ON  May  20th  at  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane, 
was  held  the  sixteenth  annual  Banquet  of  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association,  Mr.  Lionel  J.  Levi,  was  in 
the  Chair,  and  the  attendance  constituted  a  record,  an 
excellent  augury  for  the  coming  year. 

Following  the  toasts,  The  King  and  The  Queen, 
Queen  Mary  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
especially  remembering  Princess  Elizabeth,  which  were 
honoured  with  the  most  enthusiastic  expression  of 
loyalty,  Mr.  J.  Bernard  Perret  proposed  Our  Guests. 
He  opened  with  a  glowing  tribute  to  Sir  Edwin  Lut- 
yens,  the  'guest  of  honour' :  'Sir  Edwin  and  his  achieve- 
ments are  so  well  known  that  it  is  almost  presumptuous 
on  my  part  to  allude  to  them  and  it  is  certainly  im- 
possible to  do  so  adequately  in  the  few  words  to  which 
I  must  confine  myself.'  After  referring  to  'the  simple 
dignity  of  the  Cenotaph  in  Whitehall,'  to  the  'other 
War  Memorials  which  Sir  Edwin  has  designed  in 
places  so  far  apart  as  Johannesburg  and  Ceylon,  and 
Bermuda  and  Hong  Kong,'  to  the  many  public  build- 
ings in  this  country  and  in  India,  and  to  the  'countless 
private  homes  and  gardens  up  and  down  the  country 
which  he  has  designed,'  he  concluded  with  the  just 
and  graceful  compliment :  'We  who  deal  in  works  of 
art  of  the  past  are  honoured  to  have  with  us  one  who 
is  creating  works  of  art  for  the  future,  though  it  is  true 
that  his  works  are  irremovable  jewels  which  will  not 
come  into  the  hands  of  Antique  Dealers  in  the  future.' 

Among  the  other  guests,  Mr.  Perret  made  special 
reference  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Clark,  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery,  to  Sir  Eric  Maclagan,  Director  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  to  Sir  Robert  Witt, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund,  to  the 
representatives  of  the  great  firms  of  Art  Auctioneers, 
to  the  Editors  of  the  principal  Art  Journals,  to  Mr. 
A.  C.  R.  Carter  and  Mr.  Charles  Law.  Of  the  last 
named  he  observed,  smiling:  'With  regard  to  Mr. 
Law,  what  shall  I  say?  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  in- 
vite him  to  make  himself  at  home.  He  is  and  always 
has  been  one  of  us.  He  was  a  founder  of  this  Associa- 
tion, one  of  the  first  Vice-Presidents,  and  he  followed 
our  first  President  into  the  chair.  It  was  only  through 
his  lamented  retirement  from  business  very  recently 
that  his  resignation  as  an  active  member  took  place. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  did  us  the  honour  to  accept  an 
honorary  life  membershp   of  the  Association.' 

Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  replying  for  the  Guests,  delighted 
the  company  with  a  witty  and  pleasant  discourse: 
'This  great  feast,'  said  he,  'no  doubt  is  intended  for  our 
entertainment.  But  speaking  for  myself,  I  can  see  no 
entertainment  in  speaking,  nor  for  you  or  your  guests 
who  have  to  listen  to  me.  Speech-making  surely  be- 


longs to  some  ancient  custom  that  was  brought  to  our 
country  by  the  persecution-loving  Romans,  whose 
pleasure  lay  in  the  arenas  of  torture.  Nevertheless, 
even  suffering  as  I  am,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  great  pleasure  and  instruction  I  have 
received  from  my  many  antiquarian  friends.'  'Ro- 
mance,' he  concluded,  'in  all  her  senses  pervades  the  col- 
lector— a  man  who  preserves  and  hands  on  traditions, 
and  by  his  labour,  brings  beauty  and  high  standards 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  craftsman,  beyond  the  pride 
of  ownership.' 

Mr.  Kenneth  Clark  followed,  proposing  the  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association.  Mr.  Bernard  Perret  had 
'mentioned  the  responsibility  which  lies  on  tin- 
shoulders  of  the  Curators  of  our  Museums  and  Gal- 
leries'; Mr.  Clark  took  up  his  theme:  'I  seriously  be- 
lieve that  an  equally  great  responsibility  rests  on  our 
great  dealers,  and  I  think  I  can  say  in  all  sincerity  that 
they  are  conscious  of  that  responsibility,  that  they 
make  every  effort  to  safeguard  their  clients  and  help 
their  clients,  and  I  am  quite  confident  one  of  the  ser- 
vices of  this  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  is 
that  they  have  instilled  in  their  members  this  sense  of 
responsibility  .  .  .  not  only  towards  the  individual 
purchaser  but  towards  the  public  taste  and  very  often 
towards  the  contents  of  Public  Galleries.' 

The  President  replied  for  the  Association.  Thanking 
Mr.  Clark  for  his  speech,  he  declared  that  'For  us  the 
Museums  are  of  paramount  importance  and  it  is  only 
through  them  that  the  public  can  become  educated 
into  the  beauties  of  the  antique  and  consequently  it  is 
through  them  that  we  get  the  greatest  assistance  in 
art.*  Referring  to  the  retirement  of  the  Association's 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Livingstone  Baily,  he  re- 
called that  Mr.  Baily  had  held  that  office  since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Association:  'for  nineteen  years  he 
has  devoted  his  time  and  all  his  efforts  to  the  success  of 
this  Association,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  without  his 
help  we  would  not  be  here  to-night.'  (Applause.)  Mr. 
Baily,  he  observed,  had,  on  retiring,  accepted  the  office 
of  Honorary  Almoner  to  the  Association's  Benevolent 
Fund.  He  gave  his  opinion  that  Paris  was  no  longer  to 
be  considered  the  art  centre  of  the  world :  'I  can  assure 
you  that  it  is  a  fact  that  to-day  England  is  definitely 
the  art  centre  of  the  world.  Both  in  antique  and  mod- 
ern art  we  find  that  anything  of  importance  comes  to 
this  great  city  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  uphold  that  tradi- 
tion.' He  concluded  by  presenting  the'Frank  Partridge 
Cup'  for  golf,  1935-6,  to  Mr.  Frank  Partridge.  Mr. 
Partridge,  accepting  the  trophy,  wound  up  the  ban- 
quet with  a  short  speech  in  the  happiest  vein.  Dancing 
and  other  entertainments  followed,  bringing  to  a 
close  a  most  successful  and  happy  meeting. 
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A  FTER  the  surfeit  the  slump.  A  glut  of  riches 
ZA  unloaded  in  the  hope  of 'Coronation'  bids,  and 
I  V  perhaps  unprecedented,  overweighted  the 
market.  The  sales  of  the  properties  of  the  Princesse  de 
la  Tour  d'Auvergne  Lauraguais,  the  Airthrey  Treas- 
ures and  the  much-heralded  auction  of  German  State 
Treasures  at  Munich  all  on  June  ioth,  proved  how 
delicate  a  matter  is  the  adjustment  of  supplies  to  re- 
quirements. Clearly  the  point  of  saturation  had  been 
reached.  The  first  day's  sale  of  the  Berlin  Museums 
Treasures  proved  such  a  fiasco  that  the  777  objects  of 
art,  so  we  are  informed,  reached  only  the  poor  total  of 
£25,000.  In  London,  at  Sotheby's  on  the  same  date, 
the  Louis  XV  cup  and  cover,  \o\  in.  high,  by  P. 
Metayer,  fetched  £550,  another  historical  gold  and 
enamelled  cup  made  for  the  Emperor  Leopold  I, 
c-  irJ99,  £440,  and  a  superb,  carved  rock  crystal  dish 
and  ewer,  c.  1535,  £540.  All  these  were  the  property 
of  the  Princesse  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne.  For  the  Air- 
threy Treasures,  the  highest  bid  for  the  now  famous 
gold  globe  cup  was  £1,700;  for  a  large  silver  and 
mother-o'-pearl  dish,  c.  1600,  26I  in.  diam.,  £160; 
a  smaller  ditto,  with  hunting  scenes,  £45;  a  silver- 
gilt  chalice,  12  in.  high,  with  the  arms  of  Baron 
Wuytiers  of  Utrecht,  1660,  £30;  and  a  tiger-ware  jug 
by  Matthew  of  Barnstaple,  c.  1570,  £300. 

PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

THE  principal  event  in  the  world  of  pictures  during 
May  was  the  dispersal  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
items  belonging  to  the  late  Leonard  Gow  which 
brought  a  total  of  £43,00^  at  Christie's.  Many  of  the 
pieces  were  received  with  keen  and  sustained  bidding 
and  it  was  early  evident  that  buyers  were  prepared  to 
pay  good  prices  for  the  finer  works.  This  was  demon- 
strated quite  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  sale  when 
£3,885  was  paid  for  a  pastel,  Jockeys  sous  la  Pluie,  by 
Degas,  La  Danseuse  by  the  same  artist  in  coloured 
chalk,  bringing  £525.  Other  drawings  were:  Le  Bri- 
quet, a  pastel  by  Millet,  £283  10s. ;  and  The  Dancing 
Girl,  £183  15s.,  and  Tilly,  £173  5s.  by  Whistler. 

Among  other  pictures,  A  Woody  Landscape  with  a 
Pool,  by  Hobbema,  realized  £4,620;  Two  Gentlemen  on 
Horseback  in  a  Landscape,  by  Aelbert  Cuyp,  £3,045; 
Peasants  driving  Cattle  in  a  Hilly  Landscape,  also  by  Cuyp, 
£/35;  portrait  of  Lord  Delamere,  by  Lely,  £1,680; 
The  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation,  by  Hans  Memlinc, 
£1,522  1  os. ;  The  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Dirk  Bouts, 
£1,102  1  os.;  Saint  Christopher,  also  by  Bouts,  £735; 
A  Man  in  Contemplation,  by  Frans  van  Mieris,  £1,176; 


ENAMELLED  GOLD  CUP  WITH  MEDALLION'  PROFILE  OF  THE 
EMPEROR  LEOPOLD  I  :   CIRCA  1699-1720  :   SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 

portrait  of  Mrs.  Haigh  of  Bemersyde,  by  Raeburn, 
£1,050;  portrait  of  General,  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
by  Romney,  £1,869;  and  by  the  same  artist,  the  head 
of  Master  Charles  Russell,  £630;  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Rubens,  £1,522  10s.;  A  Harvest  Landscape, 
by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  £1,050;  and  A  Storm  oj]  the 
Dutch  Coast,  also  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  £892  10s. ; 
and  The  Letter,  by  Gerard  Terburg,  £892  10s. 

The  modern  pictures  in  the  catalogue  included  six 
works  by  Corot  and  twelve  by  Fantin-Latour.  Of 
those  by  the  former  L'Eclairement  apres  la  Pluie  fetched 
£546;  La  Petite  Charrette,  £483;  Ufctang  aux  Vaches, 
£346  1  os.;  Le  Moulin,  £325  10s. ;  St.  Servan,  £315; 
and  by  Fantin-Latour,  The  Temptation  of  Saint  An- 
thony, £220  ios.;  Roses  in  a  Glass,  £441;  U  Amour 
Gronde,  £173  5s.;  A  Bunch  of  Chrysanthemums,  Phlox 
and  Stocks,  £267  15s.;  and  Four  Peaches  on  a  Plate, 
£220  ios.  Others  were  A  Pink  and  a  Yellow  Rose  in  a 
glass  vase,  by  Manet,  £1,050;  Still  Life,  by  A.  T.  J. 
Monticelli,  £3 1 5 ;  and  Pommes  Rouges,  by  Renoir,  £23 1 . 

SILVER 

OVER  £17,000  was  realized  at  Christie's  for  some 
140  lots  of  silver  belonging  to  various  owners, 
and  an  appreciable  number  of  these  were  examples 
dating  from  the  Seventeenth  Century,  while  Lord 
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Rochdale  sent  in  an  important  parcel-gilt  tankard 
and  cover,  hall-marked  1587,  rn.m.  C  B  in  monogram 
w  hich  brought  £1,950. 

Five  Charles  II  plain  tankards  were  among  a  num- 
ber of  items  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Cora, 
Countess  of  Strafford,  one  of  which  was  unusually 
interesting  on  account  of  its  size  (3!  in.  high) ;  this 
tankard  which  bears  the  marks  of  1674  and  the  m.m. 
I  R  between  two  rosettes — probably  for  John  Ruslen — 
brought  680s.  per  oz.,  the  weight  being  8  oz.  8  dwt. 
Another,  5^  in.,  167 1 ,  m.m.   W  M  crowned  (17  oz. 

12  dwt.),  155s. ;  another,  5^  in.,  1670,  m.m.  E  G  ( 16  oz. 
4  dwt.),  215s.;  another,  7J  in.,  Norwich,  c.  1670,  m.m. 
A  H conjoined  (probably  for  Arthur  Heaslewood)  (32  oz. 
9  dwt.),  270s.;  and  one,  7f  in.,  1674,  m.m.  T  L  over- 
stamped  E  G  (34  oz.  17  dwt.),  145s. 

Among  the  other  seventeenth-century  examples,  a 
ewer  and  cover  decorated  with  a  band  of  cut-card 
work  by  Joseph  Sheene,  1698  (31  oz.  12  dwt.),  brought 
1 30s. ;  a  two-handled  porringer  and  cover  chased  and 
engraved  in  the  Chinese  taste,  1683,  m.m.  F  S  (15  oz. 

13  dwt.),  152s.;  a  ewer  by  Anthony  Nelme,  1694  (32  oz. 
18  dwt.),  330s.;  a  pair  of  firedogs,  21  in.  high,  by 
Benjamin  Pyne,  1697,  £600  all  at;  a  two-handled  por- 
ringer with  punched  decoration,  1655,  m.m.  RN 
between  mullets — probably  for  Richard  Neale  (6  oz. 
17  dwt.),  640s.;  a  plain  wine  cup  on  baluster  stem, 
1635,  m.m.  IB  in  buckle — probably  for  J.  Buckle — 
(6  oz.  13  dwt.),  490s. ;  a  circular  tazza  on  trumpet- 
shaped  foot,  pierced  and  chased,  16 19,  m.m.  C  B  in 
monogram  (11  oz.  13  dwt.),  1,450s.;  a  beaker,  1615, 
m.m.  R  G  a  goose  between,  possibly  for  Richard  Gosson 
(8  oz.  11  dwt.),  580s.;  and  a  cup  and  cover  with 


AN  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  BABY-CAGE  IN  WALNUT  AND 
ASH,  WHICH  APPEARED  RECENTLY  IN  A  SALE  AT  SOTHEBV S 


repousse  and  chased  ornament,  g|  in.  high,  1666, 
m.m.  W  W  a  jleur-de-lys  below  (23  oz.  2  dwt.),  800s. 

Equally  keen  competition  was  shown  for  many  of 
the  early  eighteenth-century  examples,  a  punch  bowl 
by  Humphrey  Payne,  1743  (44  oz.  9  dwt.)  fetching 
1 68s.;  twelve  three-prong  dessert  forks  by  Paul  De 
Lamerie,  c.  1725  (15  oz.  18  dwt.),  80s.;  a  set  of  three 
octagonal  pear-shaped  casters,  by  George  Beale,  17 19 
(23  oz.  10  dwt.),  112s.;  four  candlesticks  on  baluster 
stems,  by  John  Sutton,  1704  (64  oz.  2  dwt.),  82s.;  a 
plain  octagonal  teapot,  1722,  m.m.  B  V  star  below 
(13  oz.  10  dwt.),  380s.;  a  spherical  tea-kettle  with 
stand  and  lamp  decorated  with  six  fluted  ribs,  by 
Paul  Crespin,  1731  (87  oz.  10  dwt.),  125s.;  a  large 
inkstand,  by  Paul  De  Lamerie,  1733  (102  oz.  18  dwt.), 
230s. — this  inkstand*  is  traditionally  thought  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  was 
given  by  him  to  Peter  Burrell,  Sub-Governor  of  the 
South  Sea  Company  and  Director  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  A  set  of  six  square  waiters,  by  Paul  De 
Lamerie,  four  1728  and  two  1727  (69  oz.  12  dwt.), 
200s. ;  a  set  of  twelve  two-pronged  table  forks  and 
twelve  dessert  forks,  by  Thomas  Burridge,  1716  and 
1 717  (35  oz.  11  dwt.),  600s.;  and  four  silver  gilt  fruit 
dishes,  three  by  David  Willaume,  1701,  one  by  Lewis 
Mettayer,  1716  (53  oz.  11  dwt.),  175s. 


FURNITURE,  PORCELAINS, 
AND      ART  OBJECTS 

HERE  again  the  offerings  have  been  more  nu- 
merous and  several  of  the  sales  have  resulted  in 
appreciable  totals,  £6,300  being  realized  at  Sotheby's 
on  May  28th  for  a  catalogue  composed  mainly  of 
furniture,  while  a  sale  of  furniture  and  tapestries  at 
Christie's  brought  a  total  of  £8,530. 

The  sale  at  Sotheby's  included  a  few  pieces  of  early 
yew-wood  and  fruitwood  furniture,  and  though  none 
of  these  inspired  any  noteworthy  bids,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  record  a  few  of  the  prices:  a  set  of  six  early 
Georgian  yew-wood  chairs,  £15;  a  William  and  Mary 
yew-wood  table  on  turned  legs,  £16;  a  pear-wood 
dwarf  chest  of  drawers,  £19;  a  seventeenth-century 
yew-wood  gate  table,  £18;  a  pair  of  Windsor  arm- 
chairs in  yew-wood,  £26;  a  William  and  Mary  mini- 
ature bureau  in  fruit-wood,  £21;  and  a  Charles  II 
yew-wood  stool,  £20. 

Among  the  other  furniture  in  this  catalogue  were : 
a  Queen  Anne  burr  walnut  card  table  inlaid  with 
cross-banding,  £50;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  kneehole 
table,  £47;  an  interesting  early  eighteenth-century 
baby  cage  in  walnut  and  ash,  £75;  a  Sheraton  ser- 
pentine front  sideboard  inlaid  with  satinwood  and 
ebony,  £95 ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chair  on 
*See  The  Connoisseur,  September  1936. 
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cabriole  legs  with  volute  feet,  £50;  a 
pair  of  Hepplewhite  window  seats, 
£58;  a  Louis  XVI  commode  with  a 
Brescia  marble  top,  £120;  an  eight- 
eenth-century break-front  mahogany 
bookcase,  £92 ;  a  set  of  twelve  Sheraton 
chairs  with  lattice-work  splats,  £125; 
a  set  of  six  Georgian  mahogany  chairs 
with  upholstered  backs  and  a  small 
stool  to  match,  £255;  and  a  set  of  six 
Yorkshire  chairs  with  arcaded  rails  and 
baluster  legs,  £94. 

Among  the  items  offered  at  Christie's 
in  the  sale  referred  to  above,  there  was 
a  set  of  three  panels  of  Gobelin  tapestry 
by  Neilson  from  the  Portieres  des  Dieux 
designed  by  Claude  Audran  in  1699, 
and  woven  by  Neilson  during  the  fol- 
lowing century,  the  set  now  bringing 
£2,257  1  os. ;  and  of  the  furniture  offered 
on  the  same  afternoon,  the  following 
prices  should  be  noted :  a  George  I  wal- 
nut mirror,  £115  10s. ;  a  set  of  six 
Chippendale  mahogany  chairs  and  two 
on  square  moulded  legs  with  stretchers, 
two  Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chairs  on  cabriole 
legs,  each  with  rectangular  back  upholstered  and 
covered  in  gros-point  needlework,  £231;  a  Chip- 
pendale mahogany  tripod  table  with  circular  escal- 
loped  top,  £136  1  os.;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  stool 
on  cabriole  legs  covered  in  woolwork,  53  in.  long, 
£105;  a  set  of  eight  Hepplewhite  mahogany  shield- 
back  chairs  and  two  arm-chairs,  £220  10s.;  a  Chip- 
pendale mahogany  centre  table  with  pierced  and 


JOCKEYS  SOUS  LA  PLUIE  :  FROM  A  PAINTING  IN  PASTEL  BY  EDGAR  DEGAS 
FROM  LEONARD  GOW  COLLECTION   :   RECENTLY   SOLD   AT   MESSRS.  CHRISTIE'S 


arm-chairs 
£162  15s.; 


JAMES  I  TAZZA  (1619)  AND  BEAKER  (1615)  :  CHARLES  I  WINE-CUP  (1635)  AND 
COMMONWEALTH  PORRINGER  (1655)  :    GERARD  CLAY  COLLECTION    :  CHRISTIE'S 


carved  frieze,  £136  10s.;  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
pembroke  table  with  serpentine  shaped  top  on  fret- 
work legs,  £92  8s. ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  decan- 
ter stand  with  tray  top,  £69  6s.;  a  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  urn  table  with  shaped  gallery  on  tapering 
legs  with  scroll  feet,  £120  15s.;  a  Sheraton  mahogany 
powder-stand  inset  with  a  silver  bowl,  £126;  a  Shera- 
ton mahogany  writing  desk,  £304  10s.;  an  Adam 
marquetry  cabinet  with  ormolu  ornaments  and  the 
original  Battersea  enamel  handles,  £1,050;  a  pair  of 
George  II  mahogany  cabinets  made  by  Vile  &  Cobb, 
c.  1750,*  £756;  a  set  of  eight  Hepple- 
white mahogany  arm-chairs  with  up- 
holstered shield-shaped  backs,  £199 
1  os.;  a  Sheraton  amboynawood  bureau 
cabinet  with  glazed  doors  and  cylin- 
drical rising  front  on  square  tapering 
legs,  £609;  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
bureau-cabinet,  with  sloping  front, 
£120  15s.;  twelve  Queen  Anne  walnut 
chairs  with  plain  vase-shaped  splats 
with  the  seats  covered  in  needlework, 
£714;  a  Louis  XV-XVI  kingwood 
commode  with  break  front  stamped 
C.  C.  Saunier,  M.E.,  £252;  twelve  Chip- 
pendale mahogany  chairs  on  cabriole 
legs  with  claw  and  ball  feet,  £283  10s. ; 
and  an  Adam  mahogany  wing  book- 
case with  cupboard  and  four  drawers 
in  the  lower  part,  £304  10s. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Egyptian  and  clas- 
sical antiquities  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
*  Sec  The  Connoisseur,  November  1930. 
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GEORG'AN  MAHOGANY  CARD-TABLE  FROM  BRADY  COLLECTION 
AMERICAN  ART  ASSOCIATION  ANDERSON  GALLERIES,  N.YORK 

quess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  £1,081  ios.  was  paid  for 
a  figure  of  a  king  in  hard  white  limestone  which  is 
probably  a  portrait  of  King  Amen-Hetep  II  as  the 
God  Amen-Ra,  XVIII  dynasty. 

NEW  YORK 

IN  American  auction  circles,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant sale  for  some  time  past  was  the  dispersal 
of  the  Brady  collection  at  Manhasset,  Long  Island, 
which  was  conducted  by  the  American  Art  Associa- 
tion Anderson  Galleries  and  realized  the  large  total 
of  $471,000.  Almost  half  of  this  was  contributed  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  twelfth  session,  for  on  that  after- 
noon, three  Tournai  Gothic  Country  Life  tapestries, 
Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn  together  realized  $101,000; 
an  Ispahan  carpet,  Eastern  Persia,  late  sixteenth- 
century,  $19,000;  an  early  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
lish panelled  room  in  pine,  $3,500,  and  other  figures, 
together  brought  the  total  of  the  final  session  to  more 
than  $220,000. 

A  few  paintings  were  included  in  the  catalogue,  and 
it  was  noticeable  that  high  prices  were  realized  for 
those  by  modern  American  artists,  Indian  Warfare 
(Custer's  Last  Stand),  by  Frederic  Remington,  bring- 
ing $7,700  and  The  Vaquero,  by  the  same  artist,  S2,200. 


Two  by  Charles  Marion  Russell,  Hunter's  Luck  and 
The  Hold-up,  $10,200;  and  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  as 
Orlando,  by  Whistler,  $1,800. 

Some  of  the  English  pottery  and  porcelain  met  with 
a  good  reception,  $650  being  paid  for  a  Barr,  Plight 
&  Barr  dessert  service  and  $400  for  another  dessert 
service  of  the  same  period.  A  silver  lustre  pitcher 
brought  $230  and  another  $240;  a  pair  of  Bow 
finches,  $360;  two  silver  lustre  bough  pots,  $350  and 
a  pair  similar,  $360;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  bocage  figures, 
$400;  a  pair  of  Bow  figures,  $360;  a  pair  of  Longton 
Hall  figures,  $220;  a  Chelsea-Derby  miniature  tea- 
set,  $200;  a  Hanley  bronze  and  gold  dessert  service 
by  Robert  Wilson,  $625;  and  a  Rockingham  dessert 
service,  $500. 

The  furniture  included  a  large  number  of  pieces  of 
the  Chippendale  and  late  Georgian  period  as  well  as 
a  number  dating  from  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The 
higher  prices,  however,  were  realized  for  those  of  the 
former  periods,  a  Hepplewhite  'Beau  BrummeF  dress- 
ing table  in  the  French  taste  fetching  $650;  a  pair  of 
Adam  carved  and  gilt  oval  wall  mirrors,  S650;  a  pair 
of  walnut  chairs  with  pierced  splats  and  front  cabriole 
legs  with  scroll  feet,  S600;  a  pair  of  Adam  jardiniere 
stands,  $740;  an  Adam  inlaid  satinwood  card  table, 
S450;  a  Georgian  mahogany  card  table  lined  with 
needlework,  $900;  a  Chippendale  wing  chair  covered 
in  needlework,  $675;  and  a  similar  chair,  $750;  a 
Hepplewhite  mahogany  sofa  with  serpentine  shaped 
seat  front,  $400;  an  early  eighteenth-century  walnut 
fire-screen  with  needlework  panel,  $1,275;  a  Ojueen 
Anne  walnut  arm-chair  with  plain  splat  and  the  seat 
covered  in  gros  point,  $350;  eight  Chippendale  chairs 
with  square  legs  carved  with  fretwork,  and  the  rect- 
angular backs  and  seats  covered  in  petit  point,  $1,600 
—these  chairs  were  formerly  in  Blenheim  Palace;  a 
set  of  five  Queen  Anne  walnut  chairs  with  front 
cabriole  legs  and  turned  stretchers,  the  seats  covered 
in  needlework,  $2,000;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  sofa 
with  square  legs  and  fretted  and  carved  stretchers,  cov- 
ered in  petit  point,  $3, 1 50 ;  a  Georgian  mahogany  arm- 
chair with  cabriole  legs  and  scroll  feet  and  the  back 
and  seat  covered  in  petit  point,  $750;  a  Queen  Anne 
day-bed  with  eight  cabriole  legs  and  turned  stretchers 
$800;  a  Sheraton  inlaid  mahogany  architect's  desk. 
$675 ;  an  early  eighteenth-century  long-case  clock,  the 
movement  by  John  Knibb  of  Oxford  $1,100. 

Some  of  the  prices  paid  for  Irish  and  English  glass 
candelabra  and  chandeliers  are  worth  recording,  one 
pair  of  candelabra,  each  for  two  lights,  bringing  $700; 
a  chandelier  for  twelve  lights,  $  1 ,450 ;  another  twelve- 
light  chandelier  of  glass  and  ormolu,  $475;  a  pair  of 
candelabra,  each  for  four  lights,  $560;  and  a  pair  of 
candelabra,  each  for  three  lights,  Si,  100. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  English  silver  was  offered, 
and  most  of  this  was  of  the  late  Georgian  period. 
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Born  at  Prague,  December  18th,  1619 
Pnnce  Rupert  was  the  third  son  of  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine  Frederick  V,  newly  crowned 
King  of  Bohemia,  and  of  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
daughter  of  our  own  King  James  VI  and  I : 
that  Queen  of  Bohemia  to  whom  the  poet- 
ambassador  Sir  Henry  Wotton  addressed  the 


RUPERT,  PRINCE  PALATINE 
PORTRAITS  OF  A  ROYAL  ARTIST 

By  CHARLES  RICHARD  CAMMELL 

I IKE    those    of   George    Villiers,  First 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  were  dis- 
-*  cussed  last  year  in  our  columns,*  the 
portraits  of  Rupert,  Prince  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  possess  a  three- 
fold interest  to  virtuosi  of  the  beautiful,  quite 
apart  from  the  importance  pertaining  to  the 
effigies  of  men  who  have 
played  roles  of  such  com- 
manding stature  on  the 
stage  of  history.  Bucking- 
ham was  a  Maecenas  of 
the  Arts;  Prince  Rupert, 
himself  an  artist,  was,  if 
not  the  inventor  of  mezzo- 
tint engraving,  yet  intim- 
ately connected  with  its 
discovery  and  develop- 
ment, t  The  portraits  of 
both  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  hands  of  a  wide 
range  of  distinguished 
artists,  among  them  more 
than  one  of  the  most  fam- 
ous painters  of  the  Seven- 
teenthCentury.  Lastly, 
these  two  great  men  en- 
joyed a  reputation  for 
stately  beauty  of  person, 
vvhich  in  the  case  of  Vil- 
liers attained  to  an  almost 
legendary  renown,  and  in 
that  of  Rupert  has  for  cen- 
turies invested  his  chival- 
rous personality  with 
the  attributes  of  romance. 

*  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  XCVIII, 
No.  421,  September  1936;  and  a 
Further  Note,  No.  423,  November, 
t  See  The  Connoisseur,  vol. 
XCII,  No.  388,  December,  1933: 
Studies  in  English  Engraving,  by  A. 
M.  Hind:  VI.  Prince  Rupert  and  the 

Beginnings  of  Mezzotint.  SSSSSS^i^M  ^isS^  *  fijBFSf'ffiS 
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No.  II.— PORTRAIT  OF  PRINCE  RUPERT  BY  GERARD  VAN 
HONTHORST  :  c.  1634  :  AT  THE  LOUVRE  :  Photo  :  Manfeli. 


lovely  stanzas  commencing: 

'You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night 
Who  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light, 
You  common  people  of  the  skies, 
What  are  you  when  the  Moon  shall  rise?' 

Prince  Rupert's  heritage  was  heroic: 
from  his  father,  through  a  long  line  of 
emperors,  the  blood  of  Charlemagne 
flowed  in  his  veins ;  through  his  mother, 
he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Bruce,  of 
the  King  who  fell  at  Flodden  and  the 
Queen  martyred  at  Fotheringay. 

The  loss  of  his  father's  crown  fol- 
lowed close  upon  Rupert's  birth.  The 
Thirty  Years  War  rocked  the  thrones 
of  Europe.  He  was  reared  to  the  roll 
of  drums  and  the  roar  of  cannon.  At 
thirteen  years  of  age,  his  life  in  arms 
began,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
From  the  first  he  displayed  'extra- 
ordinary aptitude  for  all  military  af- 
fairs, and  was  judged,  when  only  four- 
teen, to  be  able  to  command  a  regi- 


ment.'* A  portrait  of  the  little  prince,  by  Michael 
J.  van  Mierevelt,  inscribed  Aetatis  5^  1625  formerly 
at  Hampton  Court,  is  now  at  Windsor  Castle  (No. 
i).  To  about  1634  I  would  ascribe  the  fine  picture 
by  Gerard  van  Honthorst  at  the  Louvre  (No.  ii). 

Rupert,  with  his  elder  brother,  the  Elector  Charles 
Louis  (their  father  had  died  an  exile,  in  1632), 
first  came  to  England  in  1635  to  visit  his  uncle, 
Charles  I.  It  was  then  that  Van  Dyck  painted  the 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  Prince,  of  which,  besides 
copies,  there  are  two  authentic  versions:  the  full 
length,  with  a  companion  portrait  of  Charles 
Louis,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Craven;  and 
the  three-quarters-length,  here  reproduced  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  (No.  iii).  A 
double  portrait  by  Van  Dyck,  of  the  same  period, 
representing  the  two  brothers  in  armour,  is  at  the 

*  Lord  Ronald  Gower:  Rupert  of  the  Rhine,  1890. 
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No.  III.-PORTRAIT  OF  PRINCE  RUPERT  BY  ANTHONY  VAX  DYCK  :  PAINTED  '*>35 
REPRODUCED  FROM   THE   PICTURE   IN  THE    EARL   OF    SANDWICH  s  POSSESSION 
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Louvre.  Rupert's  portrait  from 
this  picture  was  engraved  by 
William  Faithorne.  So  loth  was 
Prince  Rupert  to  leave  his  mother- 
land that  'being  a'hunting  that 
morning  with  the  king,  he  wished 
that  he  might  break  his  neck  so 
that  he  might  leave  his  bones  in 
England.'  * 

Returned  to  Holland,  Rupert 
plunged  once  more  into  the  smoke 
of  battle.  At  the  siege  of  Breda 'He 
seems  to  have  borne  a  charmed 
life,  and  although  constantly  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fire,  never  re- 
ceived so  much  as  a  scratch.'  "f 
But  at  the  battle  before  Lemgo, 
the  young  Colonel,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  was  taken  by  the 
Austrians,  and  for  three  years  was 
held  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of 
Lintz  on  the  Danube.  His  not  over 
rigorous  confinement  gave  him 
leisure  to  develop  his  rich  mental 

*  Letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Garrard  to  Lord 
Wentworth,July  1637  (Lord  Ronald Gower). 
t  L®rd  Ronald  Gower. 


No.  V.— PORTRAIT  OF  PRINCE  RUPERT  :  LINE  ENGRAVING 
BY  FAITHORNE  AFTER  A  PAINTING  BY  W  ILLIAM  DOBSON 


No.  IV.— PORTRAIT  OF  PRINCE  RUPERT  HY  GERARD  VAN  HONTHORS I 
PROBABLY  PAINTED  1642  :  FORMERLY  IN  THE  HERMITAGE  GALLERY 


endowments.  He  devoted  himself  to  drawing  and 
painting  and  to  the  perfection  of  an  instrument, 
first  invented  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  for  the  accurate 
testing  of  perspective,  an  invention  which,  at  a 
later  date,  the  Prince  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  London.  Art  and  science  were,  how- 
ever, not  the  only  solaces  of  Rupert's  captivity. 
We  learn  from  his  earliest,  and  anonymous  bio- 
grapher *  that  Romance  was  also  present  at  the 
castle  of  Lintz  in  the  person  of  the  Governor's 
daughter,  'one  of  the  brightest  beauties  of  the  age 
...  no  less  excelling  in  the  charms  of  her  mind 
than  of  her  faire  bodye.' 

Liberated  in  1642,  the  year  of  the  Rebellion  in 
England,  Rupert  joined  his  unc  le's  army,  was  ap- 

*  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  that  Wise  and  Valiant 
Prince  Rupert,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
etc.,  London,  printed  for  Th.  Malthus,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Sun 
in  the  Poultry,  1683,  8vo. 
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No.  VI.— PORTRAIT  OF  RUPERT,  PRINCE  PALATINE,  BY  SIR  PETER 
PAINTED    1665    :    REPRODUCED    BY   GRACIOUS    PERMISSION  OF 


pointed  'General  of  the  Royal  Horse,'  and  was 
with  Charles  when  he  raised  his  standard  at 
Nottingham.  The  Bavarian  Prince's  achieve- 
ments during  the  momentous  years  of  civil 
war  are  English  history.  His  victories  were 
triumphs  of  terrific  energy;  his  defeats,  en- 
nobled by  extraordinary  daring,  are  hardly 
less  glorious  to  his  memory. 

To  this  epic  period  may  be  assigned  several 
portraits  of  Prince  Rupert:  the  three-quarters- 
length  in  armour,  by  Honthorst,  of  the  Her- 
mitage collection,  probably  painted  in  Hol- 
land in  1642,  just  before  the  Rebellion  (No. 
iv) ;  a  portrait  by  William  Dobson  from 


which  Faithorne  made 
the  brilliant  folio  engrav- 
ing (No.  v) ;  and  a  small 
miniature  portrait,  in 
armour,  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  The 
graceful  youth  portrayed 
by  Van  Dyck  has  emerged 
into  the  haughty  and  in- 
trepid Cavalier.  The 
beauty  of  theyoung  prince 
is  not  lessened,  but  it  is 
transformed:  the  long 
black  hair  curls  serpen- 
tine over  the  shoulders.  In 
Faithorne's  print  especi- 
ally there  is  an  inexpress- 
ible air  of  indomitable 
force. 

A  mezzotint  by  Prince 
Rupert,  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  in  1838, 
as  being  his  own  portrait, 
has  been  discussed  in  The 
Connoisseur  by  Mr.  A. 
M.  Hind,*  with  whose 
conclusion,  that  the  por- 
trait in  no  way  resembles 
Prince  Rupert,  thepresent 
writer  fully  agrees.  The 
verses  inscribed  on  Var- 
iant's reversed  copy  of 
this  mezzotint  surely  in- 
dicate that  Vaillant,  not 
Rupert,  is  represented. 
Moreover  Vaillant's  mez- 
zotint of  Rupert  in  arm- 
our, a  study  for  which,  drawn  in  black  and 
white  chalk,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  shows 
features  so  strikingly  dissimilar  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  two  prints  portraying  the 
same  person.  | 

The  Royal  cause  lost,  Rupert's  martial  fire 
remained  unquenched.  After  a  brief  cam- 
paign in  the  French  service,  when  he  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  exiled  English  Cava- 
liers, the  General  of  Horse  took  ship  and 

*  Vol.  XCII,  December,  1933;  where  both  engravings  by 
Vaillant  are  reproduced. 

f  The  drawing  by  Wallerant  Vaillant  in  the  British  Museum 
is  of  large  size,  and  powerfully  characteristic  of  Prince 
Rupert  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion. 


LELY  :  WINDSOR  CASTLE 
HIS    MAJESTY   THE  KING 
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carried  on  a  reckless  war  against  Re- 
publican England,  harassing  Blake 
by  sea  as  he  had  harassed  Cromwell 
on  land.  The  enterprise  was  forlorn, 
and  the  desperate  commander  turned 
pirate,  ranging  for  four  years,  a  Buc- 
caneer, on  the  Spanish  Main.  Once 
more  in  Europe,  Louis  XIV  made 
him  his  Master  of  the  Horse.  The 
Restoration  brought  him  back  to  his 
beloved  England,  where,  save  for 
further  martial  interludes  when  he 
held  command  as  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  against  the  Dutch  and  French, 
he  had  leisure  to  devote  his  energies 
again  to  science  and  art. 

Portraits  of  Prince  Rupert  painted 
after  the  Restoration  are  fairly 
numerous.  His  great  height  and 
majestic  mien,  his  proud  and  hand- 
some countenance,  inspired  admira- 
tion, not  unmixed  with  awe.  He  was 
an  ideal  subject  for  the  painter.  By 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  painted  in  1 665,  is  the 
three  -  quarters  -  length  at  Windsor 
(No.  vi)  * :  a  copy  of  this  imposing 

*  Another  portrait  of  Rupert  at  Windsor  is  from 
Lely's school  (head  and  shoulders). 


No.  VIII. — A  PORTRAIT  OF  PRINCE  RUPERT  PAINTED 
AFTER  THE  RESTORATION  BY  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER 


No.  VII.  — RUPERT,  PRINCE  PALATINE.  IN  GARTER  ROBES,  BY  SIR  PETER  LELY 
FROM  THE  PICTURE  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  HUDSON'S  BAY  IOMPANY 


picture  enlarged  to  full-length  was  presented  by  Wil- 
liam IV  to  Greenwich  Hospital  in  1835:  it  hung  in 
the  Painted  Hall  till  its  recent  removal  to  the  Hall 
of  the  Queen's  House  (National  Maritime  Museum, 
Greenwich).  Another  portrait,  also  in  buff  coat  and 
breastplate,  with  baton,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  of  which  Prince  Rupert  was 
the  first  Governor.  It  is  in  Lely's  undoubted  manner 
though  labelled  'School  of  Van  Dyck.'  The  same 
Company  are  owners  of  one  version  of  Lely's  noble 
portrait  of  Rupert  in  Garter  Robes  (No.  vii).  Other 
versions  of  this  picture  are  at  Euston  Hall  and  (un- 
finished, but  with  the  head  remarkably  fine)  at  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  f  Yet  another  version  of 
this  portrait,  and  one  of  unique  interest,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lt.-Col.  Benett-Stanford  at  Pythouse,  Tis- 
bury,  Wiltshire.  The  owner's  ancestor,  Col.  Thomas 

f  Reproduced  in  colour  in  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  LXXV,  No.  299. 
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No.  X. — MINIATURE  OF  PRINCE  RUPERT  BY  SAMUEL  COOPER 
BY  PERMISSION'  OF  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE   OF  BUCCLEUCH 


vours'  (Walpole).  Among  later  portraits  are 
the  harsh-visaged  miniature  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  there  attributed  to  J.  Hos- 
kins,  who  certainly  painted  an  earlier  minia- 
ture of  the  Prince;  and  the  powerfully  mod- 
elled Fulham  hardware  bust  at  the  British 
Museum,  an  attribution  of  which  toGrinling 
Gibbons  has  been  suggested  (No.  ix).  Joseph 
Michael  Wright's  full-length  portrait  in  ar- 
mour, at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  signed 
and  dated  j.672. 

To  the  "same  year  or  earlier  (the  painter 
died  1672),  must  be  assigned  Samuel  Cooper's 
miniature,  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  (No.  x).  In  this  mas- 
terly portrait  the  Princelooksmanyyearsolder 
than  in  Wright's  picture :  yet  who  but  Cooper 
could  have  painted  the  wonderful  head  ?  The 
scholar,  to  whom  the  reputation  of  wizard 
was  not  wanting,  still  wears  his  war-harness. 
The  tragic  glories  of  his  heroic  past  seem  to 
haunt  this  proud  and  dolorous  countenance. 


Benett  of  Pythouse,  was  Secretary 
to  Prince  Rupert  throughout  the 
Civil  War  and  attended  him  on  his 
buccaneering  adventures  in  the  West. 
This  picture  bears  the  Bavarian  arms. 
Somewhat  later  in  date  than  the  pre- 
ceding group  of  portraits  must  be  the 
'original  portrait  by  Kneller,  paint- 
ed after  the  Restoration,'  which  ap- 
pears as  frontispiece  to  Lord  Ronald 
Gower's  biography  of  Rupert  (No. 
viii) :  an  engraver's  proof  of  a  superb 
folio  mezzotint  from  this  portrait  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  Another  por- 
trait by  Kneller  is  there  represent- 
ed by  a  folio  line-engraving  by  R. 
White.  Of  Lely's  oft-repeated  picture 
(No.  vii)  there  is  a  folio  line-engrav- 
ing by  A.  Blooteling,  1673;  and  (re- 
versed with  an  architectural  and 
landscape  background)  a  mezzotint 
by  R.  Thompson.  Besides  the  por- 
trait engraved  by  Faithorne  (No.  v), 
Dobson  is  known  to  have  painted  a 
group  of  'Prince  Rupert,  Colonel 
John  Russell  and  Mr.  William  Mur- 
ray, drinking  and  dipping  their  fa- 


No  IX— A  FULHWI  HARD-WARE  BUST  OF  PRINCE  RUPERT.  FROM  DWTGHT'S 
FACTORY   :   ATTRIBUTED  TO  GRINLIN'G  GIBBONS   :  THE    BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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JAPANESE  METAL  MIRRORS 

ONE  OF  NIPPON'S  LOST  ARTS 

By  DORIS  M.  ROGER 


No.  I.— HAN  MIRROR  :  DIAMETER  18-8  CM.  ;  WEIGHT  863  GR.  :  BLACK  LACQUER,  BLUE-GREEN  SPECKLES.  No.  II.— ADAPTATION  OF  NO.  I 
MADE  IN  JAPAN  :  TURQUOISE  BLUE.  No.  III. — ROUND  BRONZE  MIRROR  WITH  RIGID  BELLS  :  SCZUKAGAMI,  ORIGINATED  IN  JAPAN 


ON  November  8th,  the  Festival  of  the 
Bellows  is  celebrated  in  all  parts  of 
Japan  when  smiths  perform  ancient 
rites  before  their  furnaces  and  forges.  Metal 
casting  has  a  long  and  significant  history  in 
Japan;  under  the  influence  of  Buddhism  the 
fine  art  of  bronze  casting  reached  great 
heights  and  the  casting  of  metal  mirrors  is  a 
small  but  interesting  part  of  it.  The  first 
fumbling  attempts  in  the  craft  were  made 
some  two  thousand  years  ago  in  Japan,  after 
Chinese  bronze  mirrors  had  been  seen  and 
had  enthralled  the  sun  worshippers  of  Yam- 
ato.  By  the  First  Century  B.C.,  Chinese  cul- 
ture had  spread  into  the  Korean  peninsula, 
and  Han  mirrors  were  amongst  the  precious 
things  the  Japanese  brought  from  Korea  in 
those  early  days  of  sea  traffic.  The  workman- 
ship of  the  Han  bronze  mirrors  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  China  or  Japan. 

The  first  mirrors  to  be  produced  in  Japan 
were  made  of  bronze  brought  from  Korea, 
and  we  also  hear  of  Korean  metal  smiths 
coming  over  to  Japan  in  the  Third  Century 
a.d.  These  early  mirrors  were  made  after  the 
Chinese  style  (No.  i),  similar  in  shape  and 
design  (No.  ii),  and  the  provenance  of  many 


excavated  in  dolmens  in  Japan  cannot  be 
determined.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  graves  either  to  ward  off  evil 
spirits  with  their  magical  properties,  or  as 
things  needful  to  the  dead  in  the  spirit  world. 
An  early  type  of  mirror,  however,  peculiar  to 
Japan  is  the  suzukagami  (bell  mirror)  (No.  iii), 
which  has  from  four  to  eight  rigid  bells 
attached  to  the  rim.  Some  iron  mirrors  have 
been  found,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
made  of  white  bronze  [hakudo]  having  the 
face  polished  with  mercury.  The  boss  ap- 
pearing in  the  centre  of  the  design  was 
slotted  with  a  silk  cord  and  tassel  by  which 
to  lift  it  and  the  mirrors  were  kept  in  cloths, 
or  wood  or  lacquer  nests  to  prevent  them 
from  tarnishing.  The  shapes  and  sizes  of  the 
mirrors  vary  from  2  inches  in  diameter  to 
3  feet;  they  are  square,  round,  eight  petalled 
(like  a  hollyhock)  (No.  iv),  five  petalled  (like 
a  plum  blossom),  and  the  back,  instead  of 
having  a  moulded  design,  may  be  decorated 
with  cloisonne,  pearl  inlay,  enamel  or  en- 
graved silver  and  gold.  The  famous  Shosoin 
at  Nara  contains  over  fifty  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  such  mirrors. 

Superstition  and  religious  veneration — for 
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No.  IV.— EIGHT-LOBED  MIRROR  :  IN  THE  CHINESE  STYLE  :  OF 
SILVERED  BRONZE,  WITH  DESIGN  OF  GRIFFINS  AND  LIONS 

Taoist,  Buddhist  and  Shintoist  have  each 
in  their  way  regarded  the  mirror  as  a  sacred 
emblem — surrounds  the  Japanese  mirror  dur- 
ing these  early  days  of  scarcity  and  beauty. 
After  the  Nara  period  we  have  to  distinguish 
between  kagami,  mirrors  in  the  Chinese  style, 
and  wakyo,  the  Japanese  form  which  devel- 
oped from  it  during  the  Heian  period,  when 


No.  V.— BEAUTIFUL  SPECIMEN  OF  A  PURELY  JAPANESE  TYPE 
OF  MIRROR  :  WAKYO,  IN  WHITE  BRONZE  :  TWELFTH  CENTURY 


No.  VI.— A  FOURTEENTH-CENTURY  MIRROR  :  THE  DEEP  Of  I  I  k 
RIM   IS  TYPICAL  OF   JAPANESE   MIRRORS  OF    THE  PERIOD 

Chinese  influence  had  been  shaken  off  and  a 
purely  Japanese  culture  was  flowering.  The 
Fujiwara  mirrors  (No.  v)  are  the  most  ele- 
gant of  all,  bearing  graceful  and  naturalistic 
designs  full  of  Japanese  feeling,  less  elaborate 
and  heavy  than  the  Chinese  style.  A  scarcity 
of  copper  to  some  extent  accounts  for  the 
lightness  of  mirrors  at  this  period,  and  the 
fresh  supplies  of  copper  discovered  in  Japan 
during  the  Kamakura  period  made  possible 
the  heavier  character  of  mirrors  of  the  mili- 
taristic epoch  (No.  vi).  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  Heian  period  moulding  made  much 
progress  and  the  art  of  metal  mirror  making 
developed  and  persisted  until  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  when  glass  appeared,  and  it  has  to 
be  admitted  that  most  of  the  mirrors  now 
acquired  for  Shinto  shrine  furnishings  and 
symbols  are  machine  made  products  of  un- 
tarnishable  nickel. 

Mirror  smiths  were  early  endowed  with  a 
heavenly  ancestor  of  their  own;  mirrors  were 
forged  on  the  Plains  of  High  Heaven  in  the 
likeness  of  Amaterasu,  the  Sun  Goddess,  and, 
when  she  sent  down  her  grandson  Ninigi-no- 
Mikoto  to  create  order  in  the  islands  of  Japan, 
she  included  in  his  retinue  a  noble  company 
of  mirror  makers.  To  this  day  mirror  makers 
are  numbered  among  the  craftsmen  of  the 
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Imperial  Court,  and  the  mirror 
is  one  of  the  three  emblems  of 
the  Imperial  regalia,  a  central 
symbol  in  State  Shintoism. 

A  trinity  of  craftsmen  com- 
bined to  produce  a  metal  mirror 
— designer,  moulder  and  polish- 
er. The  mould  was  composed  of 
river  sand  and  clay  and  the  de- 
sign was  drawn  upon  the  wet 
clay  with  a  spatula.  The  most 
favoured  alloy  was  about  75  per 
cent,  copper,  25  per  cent,  tin,  or 
of  copper  zinc  and  tin,  and  a 
dark  almost  gun-metal  colour 
was  produced  by  adding  arsen- 
ic. After  the  mould  had  been 
baked  hard,  the  molten  metal  was 
poured  in,  and  when  cool,  the 
clay  had  to  be  broken  from  the 
casting,  so  that  a  fresh  mould  was 


No.  VII. — LONG  HANDLES  WERE  ATTACHED 
AFTER  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY,  THE  SLOT  IN 
THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  BACK  STILL  REMAINING 


No  VIII.— A  COLOURED  PRINT  BY  UTAMARO  (1754-1806)  :  A  LADY  INSPECTING 
HER  NEWLY  BLACKENED  TEETH  :  SHOWING  A  MIRROR  CASE  OF  BLACK  LACQUER 


required  for  each  casting 
and  the  unique  quality  of 
the  mirror  preserved,  un- 
til easier  methods  of  pro- 
duction evolved.  The  face 
of  the  mirror  had  then  to 
be  cleaned  and  polished 
with  mercury.Acid, grind- 
stone, dust  and  alum  were 
also  used  in  polishing, with 
special  brushes,  but 'to  use 
mercury  makes  a  mirror 
like  unto  clear  water  in 
autumn'  writes  a  Chinese 
poet.  A  thick  deep  outer 
rim  is  characteristic  of  the 
Japanese  bronze  mirror, 
but  this  was  modified 
when  the  handle  came  to 


No.  IX. — EIGHTEEN!  H-CF.NTURY  MIRROR 
WITH  SHORTER  HANDLE  :  THE  CENTRE 
SLOT  HAS  BY  THIS  TIME  DISAPPEARED 
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No.  X. — BRONZE  MIRRORS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
BEARING  THE  MARK  TENKA-ICHI  (PROHIBITED  IN  1681) 

be  added  after  the  Fifteenth  Century  .The  early 
handles  were  long  in  proportion  to  the  head 
and  the  design  retained  a  central  focus  for  a 
while  (No.  vii),  but  by  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury the  diameter  had  become  much  larger 
with  a  proportionately  shorter  handle  and  a 
design  adapted  to  the  new  shape  (No.  ix). 

The  art  had  reached  its  zenith  before  the 
end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century;  the  designs 
on  toilet  mirrors  were  spirited  and  humor- 
ous, but  inevitably  in  due  time  commercial- 
ized methods  of  production  were  introduced. 
The  original  design  to  be  cast  was  now, 
instead  of  being  drawn  on  wet  clay,  either 
carved  in  wood  or  engraved  in  metal  and 
then  impressed  upon  the  clay  mould,  making 
it  possible  to  repeat  the  original  design  on 
any  number  of  moulds.  Or  a  sand  casting 
was  made  of  a  mirror  to  be  reproduced, 
another  of  the  reproduction,  and  so  on  to 
several  generations,  until  the  design  became 
blurred.  Another  contributing  factor  in  the 
deterioration  of  cast  designs  was  the  popu- 
larity of  lacquer  mirror  frames,  cases  and 
cabinets  which  took  the  place  of  the  decora- 
tion which  had  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
metal  itself  (No.  viii).  Many  mirrors  of  this 
century  will  be  found  to  bear  the  characters 
tenka-ichi  (literally,  first  under  the  sun)  which 
were  supposed  to  be  a  guarantee  of  origin- 


ality on  a  work  of  art,  but  which  were  actually 
frequently  applied  fraudulently.  To  protect 
the  public,  the  Tokugawa  Government  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  the  mark  in  1 68 1 ,  per- 
mitting the  name  of  the  maker  only  to  be 
cast  on  the  mirror  (No.  x). 

Mirror  polishers  were  for  the  most  part 
itinerant  craftsmen,  wandering  the  streets 
and  countryside  enquiring  for  'mirrors  to 
clean';  for  the  mercurial  mirror  face  tar- 
nished quickly.  A  polisher  who  died  several 
years  ago  in  Tokyo  left  some  documents 
describing  the  condition  of  mirror  makers  in 
1866,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  there  were 
ten  mirror  makers,  four  moulders  and  fifteen 
dealers  living  in  Tokyo  at  that  time.  Another 
living  representative  of  a  family  of  mirror 
makers  possesses  documents  which  give  the 
names  often  mirror  polishers  attached  to  the 
Imperial  Court  in  Kyoto  in  1397.  There  is 
to-day  in  Japan  one  exponent  of  the  mirror- 
making  craft,  Katori  Hozuma,  a  Professor 
of  the  Tokyo  Art  School,  and  a  graduate  of 
that  school,  where  he  specialized  in  metal 
casting.  He  has  the  finest  collection  of  wakyo 
in  Japan,  and  still  carries  on  the  ancient 
craft.  The  latest  mirror  made  by  him  is  in 
traditional  pattern,  about  9  inches  in  dia- 
meter, of  white  bronze,  which,  he  explains, 
is  at  once  softer  than  silver  and  rings  clearer 
than  pewter. 


No  XI. — LID  OF  LACQUERED  MIRROR  BOX  FROM  A  TOILET 
CASE  :  DECORATED  WITH  FLOWERING  TREE  &  LANDSCAPE 
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MARINE  DRAWINGS  IN  THE 
BRUCE  INGRAM  COLLECTION 

PART  I-BRITISH  AND  DUTCH 
By  CECIL  KING 


No.  I. — DUTCH  VESSELS  IN  AN  ESTL'AKY,  W  ITH  FLUSHING  BEYOND  :  DRAWING  IN  PEN  AND  WASH  UY  ABRAHAM  VERWER 


DURING  the  last  eighteen  months  visi- 
tors to  Messrs.  Colnaghi's  Galleries  in 
New  Bond  Street  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  two  sets  of  drawings 
selected  for  exhibition  by  Captain  Bruce  In- 
gram from  his  important  collection.  These 
exhibitions  took  place  in  March  of  last  and  of 
this  year  respectively,  the  catalogues  being 
sold,  in  each  case,  for  the  benefit  of  King 
George's  Fund  for  Sailors.  Particularly  valu- 
able are  these  catalogues  to  the  student  of 
maritime  art,  since  they  are  preceded  by  ex- 
planatory introductions  on  the  subject,  con- 
tributed by  that  eminent  naval  historian, 
Professor  Geoffrey  Callender. 

Captain  Ingram's  name  has  long  been 
known  as  that  of  a  connoisseur  in  the  works  of 
the  Van  de  Veldes,  in  which  his  collection  is 
particularly  rich.  To  the  catalogue  of  this 


year's  exhibition  he  contributed  a  special 
note  concerning  their  drawings,  which  on 
this  occasion  were  grouped  together  in  a 
separate  room.  In  the  two  exhibitions  it  was 
not  possible,  however,  to  show  more  than 
about  three-score  drawings  by  these  masters 
and  a  hundred  or  so  by  other  marine  artists; 
through  the  kindness  of  its  owner  and  of 
Messrs.  Colnaghi  the  present  writer  has  re- 
cently been  privileged  to  examine  the  re- 
mainder of  the  collection  also. 

As  Admiral  Sir  Lionel  Preston  points  out, 
in  his  recently  published  book,*  maritime  art 
scarcely  existed  at  all  in  these  islands  until 
late  in  the  Seventeenth  Century — -that  cen- 
tury which  produced  the  Van  de  Veldes  and 

*  Sea  and  River  Painters  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  Admiral  Sir  Lionel  Preston,  K.C.B.  Oxford 
University  Press,  1937. 
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No.  II.— DUTCH  COAST  SCENE  WITH  BOATS  UNDER  SAIL  AND  A  WINDMILL  :  DRAWING  IN  CKAYON  AND  WASH  :  BY  SIMON  DE  VLIEGER 


their  great  colleagues  of  the  Netherlands. 
Those  pre-eighteenth-century  artists  whose 
work  is  here  represented  are,  for  the  most 
part,  not  of  British  nationality,  and  the  earliest 
examples  are  rarely  suggestive  of  the  open 
sea.  This  point  is  particularly  noticeablein  the 
drawing  by  Cerquozzi  and  other  Italians  of 
the  late  Sixteenth  or  early  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies; here  the  subjects  are  usually  galleys 
and  other  Mediterranean  craft,  set  in  a  some- 
what classic  atmosphere  a  little  suggestive  of 
Claude,  who  also  appears  in  this  collection. 

What  is  maritime  art  ?  This  question  has 
often  afforded  matter  for  controversy.  We 
live  now  in  an  age  of  specialists;  but  artificial 
frontiers  between  marine  and  landscape — 


No  III. — SHORE  SCENE  W  ITH  A  DUTCH  BOAT  GETTING  IX  SAIL  IN  A 
WITH  A  TOWER  IS  SEEN  IN  THE  BACKGROUND:  DRAWING  IN  PEN  AND 


and  the  other  facts  of  Nature  meet  for  artistic 
interpretation — existed  long  before  the  death 
of  Turner.  Later  they  became  so  formidable 
that  men  whose  names  have  been  associated 
with  seascape  have  been  known  to  hesitate 
before  daring  to  exhibit  a  landscape.  As  a 
member  of  the  Beaux- Arts  de  la  Mer  Society 
the  writer  has  long  mixed  in  those  Parisian 
art  circles  whose  members  are  mainly  in- 
terested in  marine  painting.  In  opposition  to 
that  school  of  thought  which  will  apply  the 
term  to  a  picture  of  the  port  of  St.  Malo  or 
Marseilles,  a  French  critic  once  expressed  to 
him  the  opinion  that  such  a  prospect  was 
merely  la  mer  vue  de  la  terre;  it  is  fair  to  add 
that  this  critic's  view  was  especially  worthy  of 

attention,  since  he 
happened  to  have 
studied  marine  art 
and  had  spent  his 
earlier  life  at  sea. 
One  of  the  criti- 
cisms often  levelled 
at  modern  marine 
painting,  in  the 
truer  sense  (that 
upheld  by  our 
critic),  is  the  fre- 
quent isolation  of 
solid  objects  which 
may  figure  in  a  sea- 
scape— a  criticism 
of  composition.  In 
an  epoch  where 
sea-going  vessels  are 
often  of  colossa,l 
dimensions,  speeds 
high  and  risk  of 


GALE  OF  WIND  :  A  DUTCH  TOWN 
WASH  :  BY  LUDOLF  BACKHUYSEN 
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collision,  even  between  anchored 
ships,  a  very  serious  matter,  such 
a  criticism,  when  applied  to  'realis- 
tic' pictures,  is  understandable.  This 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
marine  artists  of  to-day  often  show 
a  preference  for  port  and  river  sub- 
jects. Those  of  a  past  age  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  sea- 
travel  often  bristled  with  discomforts 
and  dangers. 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  very 
little  to  be  found — Brueghel  excep- 
ted * — in  the  earlier  works  which  can 
fairly  be  described  as  la  mer  vue  de  la 
mer.  Those  of  us  who  are  technically 
interested  in  ancient  sea-going  craft 
and  who  seek  knowledge  concerning 
them  from  contemporary  art,  will 
find  material  in  Carpaccio's  series 
formerly  in  S.  Giorgio  dei  Schiavoni,  or 
in  the  paintings  at  the  Soeurs  Noires 
or  the  Hopital  San  Jean  at  Bruges. 
But  here  the  ships  are  more  usually 
an  accompaniment  to  a  view  of 
Venice,  or  some  other  town,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  masters  Canalettoand  Guar- 
di.  Marco  Polo's  voyage  from  China 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  those  which 
the  development  of  deep-sea  navi- 
gation rendered  possible  in  the  Fif- 


*  And  Brueghel  often  has  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 

land  in  his  compositions  of  carracks  and  galleys.        No.  v.— A  74  GUN  SHIP  AND  OTHER  CRAFT  IN  A  CALM  :  BY  SAMUEL  SCOTT 
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No.  VI.— PORTUGUESE 'MULETTA'  BOAT  UNDER  SAIL  :  PEN  AND 
WATER-COLOUR  BY  CH.  GORE  :  BRUCE  INGRAM  COLLECTION 


teenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  seem  to  have 
made  little  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the 
contemporary  artist,  except  where — as  in  the 
case  of  de  Bry  or  Froissart — he  was  frankly 
illustrating  a  book  or  an  illuminated  manu- 
script. When  confronted  with  an  incident 
connected  with  Jonah  or  Saint  Nicholas  of 
Bari,  the  artist  was  compelled  to  give  promin- 
ence to  a  conventionalized  tempest;  but  the 
early  Italian  and  Flemish  masters  rarely,  if 
ever,  found  inspiration  in  the  sea  itself  or  in 
the  life  of  the  sailor  afloat. 

One  notable  exception  is  Pieter  Brueghel 
the  Elder,  described  in  one  of  the  catalogues 
as  'the  first  artist  to  stand  out  as  especially 
concerned  with  the  sea'  and  the  collection 
recently  included  a  fine  pen  drawing  by  this 
master.  Conventional  as  his  waves  may  ap- 
pear, he  gives  us  a  very  real  impression  of  the 
watery  wastes  of  the  Low  Countries,  when 
wind  is  meeting  tide  on  a  very  nasty  day.  In 
1 566 — three  years  before  Brueghel's  death — 
was  born  Hendrik  Cornelisz  Vroom,  here  re- 


presented by  two  pen  drawings,  who  has  be- 
come known  as  the  father  of  marine  art.  He 
was  the  greatest  of  those  Dutch  marine  paint- 
ers described  as  'panoramists,'  whose  work  is  Jl 
often  distinguished — like  some  manuscript- 
miniature — by  a  high  horizon  and  a  crowded 
composition  of  ships  and  other  craft.* 

Another  artist  sometimes  mentioned  also 
as  of  this  school  is  Andries  van  Arteveldt,  01 
Ertveldt,  examples  of  whose  pen  and  wash  1 
work  are  in  this  collection;  his  style  has  some- 
thing in  common  with  that  of  the  great 
Frenchman  Pierre  Puget,  who  is  also  repre- 
sented here  by  a  drawing.  Other  artists  in- 
cluded among  the  'panoramists'  are  van 
Antum,f  represented  in  this  collection  by  a  ! 
water-colour  on  vellum,  depicting  ships  in  a 
breeze  of  wind,  and  Verbeek,  who  contri- 
butes a  fine  impression  of  a  rough  sea,  drawn  < 
in  pencil,  and  a  galley  carried  out  in  pen  and 
wash.  Another  master  of  this  school  is  Adam 
Willaerts  (the  Elder), I  whose  pen  and  wash 
drawing  is  a  remarkably  inspiriting  attempt 
to  portray  ships  and  small  craft  in  a  strong 
breeze.  Incidentally  the  horizon  in  this  draw-  1 
ing  is  noticeably  low. 

Verwer,  who  was  born  about  1600,  also  J 
sometimes  employed  a  low  horizon,  as  we  M 
can  see  in  one  of  his  two  pen  and  wash 
drawings  here  reproduced  (No.  i).  Anyone, 
however,  of  practical  artistic  experience — 
Whistler  included — may  have,  at  some  time 
or  another,  chosen  a  high  horizon ;  the  alter- 
native choice — especially  in  large  works — is 
one  which  may  be  affected  by  subject-matter, 
picture  -  plane  problems  and  difficulties  of 
perspective.  In  the  case  of  Verwer  and  his 
successors  it  may  have  been  born  of  a  real- 
ization of  the  fact  that,  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, a  low  view-point  is  usual. 

About  a  dozen  years  back  the  writer  had 
the  good  luck  to  be  in  Rotterdam  during  the 
holding  of  a  loan  exhibition,  of  maritime  art, 
which  included  works  by  all  or  most  of  the 
early  Dutch  masters  mentioned  above.  Among 
them  was  a  fine  example  by  Porcellis,  who — 
be  it  said  to  the  writer's  shame — had  been 
little  more  than  a  name  to  him  hitherto.  This 

*  See  The  Connoisseur.  May  1937.  p.  257. 

t  The  Connoisseur.  November  1936.  p.  247. 

+  The  Connoisseur.  May  1937,  p.  257  and  colour-plate. 
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remarkable  artist — re- 
presented in  the  collec- 
tion by  a  chalk  draw- 
ing of  some  ships — was 
a  pioneer  in  the  study 
and  representation  of 
rough  seas.  A  pupil  of 
Vroom  and  the  master 
of  the  sublime  de  Vlie- 
ger,*  he  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  the  link 
between  the  earlier 
marine  masters  and 
the  realists,  of  whom 
de  Vlieger's  pupil  Van 
de  Velde  the  Younger 
is  generally  acclaimed 
as  the  supreme  ex- 
ample.! A  charming 
chalk  and  wash  draw- 
ing— shipping  in  an 
estuary — typifies  the 

calm  and  restraint  which  marks  so  much  of 
de  Vlieger's  work,  where  a  feeling  for  space 
and  atmosphere  prevails.  Born  at  about  the 

*  The  Connoisseur,  November  1936,  p.  249. 

t  Van  de  Velde  studied  also  under  his  father,  who  was 
born  in  161 1. 


No.  VII  —  A  VIEW  ON  THE  HAMPSHIRE  COAST  :  WATER  rOLOUR  BY  lOHN  CLEVELY  THE  YOUNGER 


No.  VIII. — PUTTING  OUT  NET  :  FISHING  CRAFT  AND  74  GUN  SHIP  :  WATER-COLOUR  BY  N.  POCOCK 


same  date  as  Verwer,  this  master  is  regarded 
as  being  the  first  of  the  earlier  realists  in 
Netherlands  marine  painting  (No.  ii). 

Apart  from  the  Van  de  Veldes,  the  Bruce 
Ingram  Collection  includes  works  by  nearly 
a  hundred  artists  of  note,  mostly  British  and 

Dutch,  forming  ap- 
proximately half  the 
collection.  Considera- 
tions of  space  make  it 
impossible  here  to  re- 
view them  in  detail. 
Among  the  'realists' 
and  their  followers, 
who  succeeded  the  ear- 
ly  Dutch  masters  and 
who  covered,  roughly, 
the  middle  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century, 
areAbrahamWillaerts 
(the  Younger),  Wou- 
ter  Knyff,  Sillemans 
the  grisailliste,  van  der 
Croos,  the  Peeters 
(Buonaventura  and 
Jan),  Beerstraten  and 
Esselens.  All  of  them 
are  here  represented; 
drawings  are  also  in- 
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No.  IX. — BRIGS  AND  OTHER  CRAFT  UPON  A  BEACH  :  A  CHALK  DRAW  ING  BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A. 


eluded  which  come  from  the  hands  of  Albert 
Cuyp — not  usually  ranked  among  marine 
painters — of  Reinier  Nooms,  whose  battle- 
pieces  are  often  associated  with  his  pseudo- 
nym of  Zeeman,  and  of  van  Everdingen,  the 
master  of  Ludolf  Backhuysen.  Of  Backhuysen 
himself  there  are  several  good  examples,  one 
of  which  is  here  reproduced  (No.  iii). 

The  latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury is  associated  with  the  paintings  of 
Abraham  Storck,  who  died  five  years  after 
the  younger  Van  de  Velde  and  whose  work 
was  often  connected  with  the  maritime  activi- 
ties of  Peter  the  Great.  A  pen  and  wash  draw- 
ing by  Jan  Storck — perhaps  a  brother — is  here 
included.  This  period  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  'Decadence,'  and  examples  of  it  are  found 
here  in  works  by  Salm  (whose  'wooden'  sails 
are  a  feature  of  his  paintings  in  grisaille) ,  van 
de  Coopse,  Van  de  Aveelen,  van  den  Hagen, 
Wigerus  Witringa,  Silo,  Rietschoof  and  van 
Overbeek;  the  only  mid-eighteenth-century 
examples  are  those  by  Weirotter,vanWanum, 
Langendyk  and  Kobell;  the  fire  was  dying. 

With  the  departure  from  Holland  of  the 
Van  de  Veldes,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 


the  Second,  the 
torch  was  carried 
across  the  North 
Sea,  Sailmaker  be- 
ing the  only  British 
marine  artist  of  any 
account  then  prac- 
tising in  England. 
Hollar  of  Prague, 
however,  whose  in- 
teresting drawings 
of  the  Gibraltar 
Straits  are  also  in 
the  collection,  had 
settled  there,  and 
his  friend  Francis 
Place,  the  York- 
shireman,  probably 
gained  much  from 
this  friendship, 
when  he  decided 
to  adopt  the  artistic 
profession.  Had 
Place  not  refused 
a  good  salary  for 
drawing  the  King's  ships,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Van  de  Veldes  would  not  have  become 
the  first  marine-painters  to  the  Sovereign  of 
this  country.  A  large  number  of  his  drawings 
are  here  preserved  which  show  his  ability 
more  particularly  as  a  topographical  draughts- 
man; they  include  several  delightful  views  of 
York  and  one  of  the  beach  at  Cowes.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  friend  Hollar  is  very  apparent 
in  his  figure-drawings.  Place  was  born  in  1647 
and  died  in  1728  (No.  iv). 

The  number  of  British  marine  artists  who 
succeeded  Place  is  equal  to  that  of  their 
forerunners  of  the  Netherlands.  Monamy  is 
the  first  here  represented,  followed  not  long 
after  by  Samuel  Scott,  Swaine  and  Brooking. 
Monamy  was  a  pupil  of  the  younger  Van  de 
Velde,  whose  influence  is  seen  in  his  work,  as 
it  is  in  that  of  Brooking,  whose  short  life 
came  to  an  end  during  the  year  of  Quiberon 
Bay.  Swaine's  skill  as  a  draughtsman  is  here 
evident  in  some  thirty  drawings,  some  being 
studies  of  ships  portrayed  from  a  high  view- 
point— possibly  at  Rochester — and  some  be- 
ing records  of  the  Thames-side  at  Blackfriars. 
Scott,  also  well  known  for  his  topographical 
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work,  shows,  in  the  half-dozen  drawings 
included,  an  interesting  versatility  in  choice 
of  subject  (No.  v).  Webber,  who  accom- 
panied, as  official  artist,  Captain  Cook  on 
his  last  voyage,  is  represented  and  also  the 
Serres,  father  and  son,  who  became  suc- 
cessively marine  painters  to  King  George  III. 
Dominic  Serres  (the  Elder)  was  a  founder- 
member  also  of  the  Royal  Academy.* 

There  are  eight  drawings  in  the  Bruce 
Ingram  Collection  by  a  delightful  eighteenth- 
century  artist  who  is  not  widely  known. This  is 
Charles  Gore,  who  was  born  in  1729  and 
died  shortly  afterTrafalgar .The  delicate  treat- 
ment with  which  he  handled  his  scenes  of  har- 
bours and  estuaries  is  here  exemplified  in  a 
study  (No.  vi)  possibly  made  on  a  voyage  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Many  other  eighteenth- 
century  artists  are  included,  whose  names 
are  familiar  in  connexion  with  maritime 
art,  among  them  William  Anderson,  Samuel 
Owen,  Schetky,  the  Clevelysand  de  Louther- 
bourg.  One  of  these — Nicolas  Pocock — began 
life  at  sea,  like  the  elder  Van  de  Velde  and 
Dominic  Serres.  He  was  present  at  the  Battle 
of  the  First  of  June,  of  which  he  made  pic- 
torial records ;  one  of  his  water-colours  we 
reproduce  (No.  viii). 

Among  the  masters  better  known  in  other 
branches  of  art  are 
Richard  Wilson, 
Chinnery,  Prout, 
Cotman,  Turner 
and  Constable.  An 
interesting  chalk 
drawing,  by  the 
last-named,  of  brigs 
on  a  beach,  is  il- 
lustrated (No.  ix), 
another  master  re- 
presented being 
Thomas  Rowland- 
son  (No.  x).  Two 
Dutch  artists  of  the 
Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury are  included : 
J.  C.  and  P.  J. 


*  A  drawing  by  him, 
from  this  collection,  ap- 
pears in  The  Connois- 
seur, May  1937,  p.  264. 


Schotel;  the  works  of  both  show  especial  skill 
in  the  handling  of  monochrome,  where  the 
tones — notably  in  a  cloudy  sky — are  distin- 
guished by  great  subtlety. 

Nautical  research  had  not  reached,  in  the 
days  of  the  younger  Schotel,  the  stage  where 
it  is  to-day,  and  some  of  his  historical  com- 
positions are,  on  that  account,  open  to  some 
slight  criticism.  A  tendency  revealed  itself 
among  artists — Turner  and  Cotman  included 
— occasionally  to  choose  subject-matter  re- 
lated to  ships  of  the  past.  In  some  hands  these 
efforts  were  ill-informed  and  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  what  may  be  called  'ye  olde 
shippe' — a  quaint  object  belonging  to  no  very 
definite  period. 

The  names  mentioned  above  are  sufficient 
indication  of  the  completeness  of  a  very  re- 
markable collection,  and  the  inclusion  of 
work  by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  E.  W.  Cooke 
and  Oswald  Bi  ierley  shows  that  the  story — 
starting  with  the  beginnings  of  maritime  art 
— has  been  brought  down  to  the  close  of 
what  has  been  described  as  the  Golden  Age. 
So  important  in  its  development  are  the 
Van  de  Veldes,  and  so  considerable  the 
number  of  their  drawings  collected  by  Cap- 
tain Ingram,  that  this  portion  of  his  collec- 
tion must  be  considered  in  a  separate  article. 


No.  X. — FISHER  FOLK  WITH  BOATS  AND  NETS  ON  A  BEACH  :  WATER-COLOUR  BY  THOMAS  ROWLANDSON 
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By  F.  SYDNEY  EDEN 


IT  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  article 
entitled  A  Link  with  Ralph  Sheldon  and  the 
Tapestry  Maps  published  in  The  Connois- 
seur for  January  1937,  it  was  said  that  Wil- 
liam Sheldon,  about  the  middle  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  set  up  looms  for  the  making 
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of  tapestry  at  his  seat  at  Weston,  in  the  par- 
ish of  Long  Compton,  Warwickshire.  It 
would  now  appear  that,  after  the  death  of  his 
son  Ralph  in  161 3,  Edward,  his  grandson, 
made  additions  to  the  fittings  of  the  old  house 
at  Weston,  among  them  a  new  stone  chim- 
ney-piece in  one  of  the  principal 
rooms — probably  the  hall.  After 
the  demolition  of  the  old  house 
in  1832,  this  chimney-piece  was 
relegated  to  the  servants'  hall  in 
the  new  house  built  on  the  old 
site  and  was  covered  with  a  coat 
of  paint.  Finally,  the  nineteenth- 
century  house,  in  its  turn,  was 
pulled  down  in  1934  and  the 
chimney-piece  was  bought  at  the 
demolition  sale  by  a  firm  of  an- 
tique dealers  from  whom  it  has 
recently  been  acquired  by  Mr. 
E.  D.  Guinness,  the  owner  of  the 
Sheldon  Tapestry  Map  of  Glou- 
cestershire illustrated  in  the  ar- 
ticle above  referred  to. 

By  Mr.  Guinness's  courtesy  I 
am  enabled  to  reproduce  a  photo- 
graph of  this  chimney-piece  (No. 
i),  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  typi- 
cally Jacobean  in  character.  The 
shield  in  the  centre  of  the  entab- 
lature bears  the  arms  of  Sheldon 
— 1  st  and  4th  sable  a  Jesse  between 
3  sheldrakes  argent,  quartering  ar- 
gent on  a  bend  between  two  lions 
rampant  sable  a  wyvern  argent  (Rud- 
ing)  and  or  a  saltire  vair  (Willing- 
ton)  impaling  azure  on  a  chief  or 
a  demi-lion  rampant  issuant  gules 
(Markham)  quartering  argent  a 
lion  rampant  with  forked  tail  sable 
(Cressy)  argent  three  pilgrims'  staves 
gules  garnished  or  (Bourdon)  chequee 
argent  and  gules  a  bend  sable  (Beck- 
ering)  argent  a  bend  azure  crusilly  or 
(Loudham)  gules  a  Jesse  jusilly  ar- 
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gent  (Daubeney),  argent  on  a  saltire 
engrailed  sable  jive  annulets  or  (Leeke) 
sable  a  tower  or  (Towers)  argent  a  chev- 
ron between  three  lozenges  sable  (Stave- 
ley)  argent  three  fleurs-de-lis  between  nine 
crosslets  fitchee  gules  (Talbot)  paly  of  six 
argent  and  azure  (Strelley)  argent  an 
eagle  displayed  sable  beaked  and  mem- 
bered  gules  (Strelley,  ancient)  and  or  a 
Jesse  dancettee  sable  (Vavasour).  This 
heraldic  display  is  for  the  above- 
mentioned  Edward  Sheldon  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Markham  of  Ollerton  in  Notting- 
hamshire.With  regard  to  the  quarter- 
ings  on  the  wife's  side  of  the  shield, 
the  arms  of  Cressy  were  brought  in- 
to the  Markham  family  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Cressy  and 
co-heiress  of  her  brother  Sir  Hugh 
Cressy,  the  first  wife  of  John  Mark- 
ham, appointed  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  1396  and  a  lin- 
eal ancestor  of  Elizabeth  Markham, 
Edward  Sheldon's  wife. 

The  quartering  of  Bourdon  is  de- 
rived from  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bourdon,  who  married  Sir 
Robert  Markham,  the  judge's  eldest 
son,  that  of  Beckering  from  Millicent,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heiress  to  Sir  John  Beckering,  who 
was  Judge  Markham's  second  wife,  and  Dau- 
beney from  Jane  Daubeney,  an  heiress,  who 
married  Sir  Robert  Markham,  the  judge's 
grandson.  The  arms  of  Leeke,  Towers  and 
Talbot  and,  probably,  Staveley,  were  brought 
to  the  Markham  family  by  the  marriage  of  the 
judge's  son  by  his  second  marriage,  Sir  John 
Markham — himself  an  eminent  lawyer  who 
became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England — with 
Margaret,  co-heiress  to  Sir  Simon  Leeke  of 
Cottam,  Lincolnshire,  who  brought  with  her 
paternal  arms  those  of  Towers,  her  grand- 
mother's family  and  of  Talbot  her  mother's, 
both  mother  and  grandmother  having  been 
heiresses.  The  two  coats  of  Strelley  of  Strelley 
in  Nottinghamshire  came  through  the  marri- 
age of  Elizabeth  Markham's  grandfather,  ano- 
ther Sir  John  Markham,  with  Anne  Strelley, 
while  Vavasour  was  a  Strelley  quartering  in 
respect  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Robert  Strelley, 
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a  fourteenth-century  ancestor  of  Anne  Strel- 
ley, with  Elizabeth  heiress  of  Sir  William 
Vavasour  of  Hazlewood,  Derbyshire.  Thus, 
the  only  Markham  quartering  the  origin  of 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  is  the 
fourth,  Loudham. 

The  paint  with  which  the  chimney-piece 
was  covered  has  been  removed.  The  carving, 
both  of  the  arms  and  decorative  work,  is 
clearly  and  deeply  cut,  as  is  well  brought 
out  in  the  enlargement  of  the  shield  (No.  ii), 
and  is  in  remarkably  good  preservation,  a 
condition  largely  due,  perhaps,  to  the  coat 
of  paint  to  which  it  was  subjected  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  This  chimney-piece,  be- 
ing on  a  small  scale,  is  of  special  interest,  be- 
cause old  stone  chimney-pieces  of  a  decora- 
tive character  are  usually  of  considerable 
dimensions;  as  witness  the  examples  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  This  one  is 
only  9  feet  high,  5  feet  6  inches  wide,  a 
size  quite  manageable  for  a  modern  room. 
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By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


IT  has  long  been  accepted  as  beyond  re- 
sonable  doubt  that  the  Romans  brought 
the  bag-pipes  to  Britain.  This  belief  is 
based  upon  a  much  battered  and  oxidized 
little  bronze  demi-figure  'of  a  Roman  soldier, 
playing  upon  a  pair  of  bag-pipes,'  said  to 
have  been  discovered  about  the  year  1 790  by 
William  Boys,  F.S.A.,  the  Kentish  antiquary, 
during  his  explorations  of  the  Roman  fortress 
at  Richborough.  According  to  Edward  King, 
Boys  found  this  statuette  in  one  of  his  excava- 
tions beneath  the  foundations  of  what  the  for- 
mer called  the  sacellum — 'under  all  these 
foundations  ...  at  the  bottom  of  all;  (and 
therefore  plainly  in  a  place  where  it  must 
have  been  lost,  and  buried  before  the  works 
were  first  begun).''  Boys  subsequently  gave  this 
figure  to  King,  who  both  illustrated  it  and 
recorded  what  he  understood  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  finding  in  his  Munimenta 
Antiqua  (1801,  vol.  II,  pt.  II,  pi.  XX,  fig.  3, 
and  pp.  21  and  22).  Thomas  Pennant,  who 
had  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  history  and 
antiquity  of  the  bag-pipes  in  his  A  Tour  in 
Scotland  in  1JJ2  (edit.  1774,  pp.  301-303)  joy- 
ously welcomed  this  fresh  item  of  evidence, 
and  in  his  Journey  from  London  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  (vol.  I,  1 80 1 — From  London  to  Dover— 


No.  I. — THREE  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  RICHBOROUGH  BAG-PIPER  DISCOVERED  BY 
WILLIAM   HOYS  IN  1790  :  FROM  EDWARD  KING'S  MUNIMENTA  ASTIQVA,  1801 


pp.  123-4)  he  refers 
to  this  figure  as  'a 
[Roman]  soldier 
armed  in  his  helmet 
playing  on  the  bag- 
pipe.' And  the  seal 
of  authority  was  set 
upon  this  discovery 
when  in  Decem- 
ber, 181 1,  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Weston 
wrote  a  letter  de- 
voted to  this  figure, 
to  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries,which  was 
subsequently  print- 
ed in  Archaeologia 
(vol.  XVII,  1814, 
pp.  176-9). 

Almost  every  re- 
cent writer  of  stand- 
ing upon  the  bag- 
pipes has  cited  Boys' 
figure  as  evidence 

of  the  early  use  in  the  British  Isles  of  what 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  called  a  'bundle 
of  sticks.'  In  1910  Canon  Francis  W.  Galpin 
made  use  of  one  of  King's  illustrations  (re- 
drawn) in  his  Old  English  Instruments 
of  Music  (fig.  33).  Not  only  did  he 
accept  this  figure  as  Roman,  but  he 
considered  it  to  be  the  only  conclu- 
sive piece  of  evidence  that  the  Ro- 
mans introduced  the  bag-pipes  into 
this  country.  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  William  H.  Gratton  Flood  in  his 
The  Story  of  the  Bag-pipe  ( 1 9 1 1 ,  p.  17) 
made  the  following  somewhat  in- 
accurate reference  to  it — 'Apparent- 
ly, judging  by  the  sculptured  bronze 
found  at  Richborough  Castle,  in 
Kent,  the  Romans  introduced  the 
bagpipe  into  Britain.  Pennant,  in  his 
Tour  in  Scotland  [sic]  describes  this 
"find,"  and  says  that  the  piper  is  re- 
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presented  as  a  Roman 
soldier  in  full  military 
marching  order,  im- 
plying, of  course,  that 
the  Romans  marched 
to  the  sound  of  the  bag- 
pipes.' Miss  Kathleen 
Schlesinger,  an  ack- 
nowledged authority 
upon  the  history  of  the 
musical  instruments  of 
the  past,  included  the 
following  passage  in 
her  article  upon  the 
bag-pipe  in  the  eleventh 
edition  of  The  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica — 
'That  the  bag-pipe 
was  introduced  by  the 
Romans  into  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  is  a  conclusion 
supported  by  the  dis- 
covery in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  praetorian 
camp  at  Richborough 
of  a  small  figure  of  a 
Roman  soldier  playing 
the  tibia  utricularis' — 
a  passage  that  appears 

without  alteration  in  the  fourteenth  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia.  Lastly,  this  figure  has 
been  accepted  as  Roman  by  Dahremberg 
and  Saglio  (Dictionnaire  des  Antiquite's,  vol.  V, 
1919,  s.v.  tibia,  fig.  6969),  though  the  author 
of  the  article  was  uncertain  whether  it  re- 
presented a  bag-piper  or  merely  a  man  drink- 
ing from  a  wine  skin. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Richborough 'piper'  has  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  been  regarded  as  a 
'document'  of  the  highest  importance.  Apart 
from  this  figure  indeed  there  exists  no  shred 
of  evidence  that  the  bag-pipes  were  either  in- 
troduced into  the  British  Isles  by  the  Romans 
or  known  here  during  the  period  of  the  Ro- 
man occupation.  Even  the  sculptural  evi- 
dence adduced  in  support  of  the  belief  com- 
monly held  that  the  pipes  were  well-known 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire 
during  the  First  Century  of  our  era  has  proved 
unreliable.  The  two  reliefs,  one  in  the  Louvre, 


No.  Ill  (RIGHT). — -BRONZE  PIPER  IN  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 
No.  IV  (Z.£/-T).-FIGURE  MODELLED  ON  CALLOT'S  SCAPINO 


the  other  in  the  Vati- 
can, and  the  bronze 
statuette  in  the  Uffizi 
at  Florence— are  either 
admitted  forgeries  or 
of  very  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. And  now 
we  must  condemn  the 
Richborough  figure  as 
evidentially  valueless. 
King's  statements  re- 
garding the  circum- 
stances of  its  discovery 
were  entirely  incor- 
rect. Boys'own  account 
lacks  all  the  authorita- 
tive details  with  which 
it  was  invested  by  his 
friend.  The  former 
merely  says  that  it  and 
a  second  figure  of  a  piper, 
together  with  certain 
other  antiquarian  ob- 
jects,were 'found  with- 
in and  without  the 
walls'  of  the  Roman 
fortress  (Collections  for 
an  History  of  Sandwich, 
etc.,  1 792,  p.  868 ;  ill.  pi. 
A,  fig.  1 ) .  He  says  nothing  of  their  being  found 
beneath  the  foundations  either  of  the  sacellum 
or  of  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  fortress. 

The  discrepancies  between  Boys'  and  King's 
accounts  should  therefore  have  bred  in  the 
minds  of  later  antiquaries  a  suspicion  of  the 
bona  fides  of  this  figure.  But  its  utter  condem- 
nation is  not  based  upon  mere  doubts  engen- 
dered by  King's  fictions.  Boys'  'piper'  was, 
however,  no  recent  forgery;  but  upon  exam- 
ination it  proves  to  have  been  nothing  more 
important  than  the  broken  top  of  a  seven- 
teenth-century German  knife  handle;  the 
second  'piper'  was  undoubtedly  the  handle 
of  the  companion  fork. 

The  Richborough  figure  is  to-day  untrace- 
able; but  fortunately  for  historical  accuracy 
King  reproduced  three  excellent  views  of  it 
in  his  Munimenta  Antiqua.  Comparison  be- 
tween his  drawings  (No.  i)  and  the  'bag- 
piper' knife  and  fork  handles  of  Bavarian  ori- 
gin, illustrated  in  No.  ii  (see  also  The  Con- 
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No.  V— LINE  ENGRAVING  BY  JACQUES  C ALLOT,  CIRCA  1630 
REPRESENTING  SCAPINO  :  MODEL  OK  THE  FIGURE  IN  NO.  Ill 

noisseur,  May,  1936)  proves  beyond  question 
the  identity  of  the  two  models.  And  the  Rich- 
borough  statuette  must  therefore  follow  other 
deceivers  into  Limbo. 

A  number  of  'bag-piper'  hafts  in  silver, 
brass,  and  carved  ivory  are  known  in  which 
the  normally  enamelled  lower  section  is  re- 
placed by  the  proper  limbs  of  the  'piper,' 
clothed  in  nether  garments  of  about  1620. 
Lack  of  space  forbade  the  inclusion  of  an 
illustration  of  one  of  these  hafts  in  my  earlier 
article.  In  general  they  are  too  oxidized  and 
too  rubbed  to  be  satisfactory  witnesses  to  the 
vesture  of  the  whole  figure.  The  illustration 
(No.  iii)  taken  from  a  gilded  bronze  'piper' 
in  my  own  possession  is,  however,  in  an  all  but 
virgin  state.  It  moreover  affords  evidence  of 
other  uses  to  which  these  figures  were  put.  It 
and  a  companion  figure  (No.  iv)  modelled 
from  Jacques  Callot's  well-known  engraving 


of  Scapino  of  about  1630  (No.  v)  have  never 
been  intended  for  knife  or  fork  handles.  Each 
is  furnished  with  a  short  screw.  They  almost 
certainly  once  stood  upon  the  coping  of  a 
cabinet.  I  have,  by  the  way,  never  seen  the 
Scapino  figure  used  as  a  knife  handle. 

King's  statement  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  discovery  of  his  figure  is  inaccurate.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  two 
pipers  were  discovered  in  one  of  Boys'  excava- 
tions and  possibly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
foundations  of  the  sacellum  at  Richborough. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  these  German  objects  on  such  a  spot. 

Knives,  and  knives  and  forks,  hafted  with 
brass  and  enamel,  productions  of  the  Bavar- 
ian School,  must,  however,  have  been  fairly 
common  in  England  towards  the  middle  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  Examples  have  been 
dug  up  in  fairly  recent  times  in  the  City  of 
London  (a  'bag-piper'  and  a  'tabor-player' 
in  the  Guildhall  and  the  London  Museums) 
and  in  Norfolk  (a  'bag-piper'  and  a  'Hermes' 
in  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum).  And  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  speci- 
mens are  recorded  to  have  been  dug  up  on 
sites  as  far  apart  as  Dorset  and  the  Border. 
They  were  curiously  enough  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  A  con- 
tributor to  the  Gentleman 's  Magazine  for  1791 
(vol.  LXI,  p.  1097)  called  attention  to  astatu- 
etteof  a  'tabor-player'  which  had  then  recent- 
ly been  found  near  Lulworth  Castle.  And 
Thomas  Pennant,  when  on  his  way  to  Scotland 
in  1772,  found  a  Hermes  handle  among  the 
Roman  antiquities  preserved  at  Netherby 
{A  Tour  in  Scotland,  edit.  1 774,  pi.  VI,  fig.  II). 

Richborough  Castle  was,  however,  the 
scene  of  many  treasure  hunts  during  the  Si  x- 
teenth Century  and  during  that  which  fol- 
lowed. John  Leland,  the  King's  antiquary, 
notes  that  'Withyn  the  castel  is  a  lytle  paroche 
chirch  of  S.  Augustine,  and  an  heremitage. 
Not  far  fro  the  heremitage  is  a  cave  wher 
men  have  sowt  and  digged  for  treasure.  I  saw 
yt  by  candel  withyn,  and  there  were  conys. 
Yt  was  so  straite  that  I  had  no  mynd  to  crepe 
far  yn'  {Itinerary,  edit.  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith, 
vol.  IV,  p.  62).  Doubtless  it  was  during  one 
of  these  searches  for  treasure  that  these  knife 
pommels  were  lost. 


THE   HARMONICA  DELECTA 
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N  September  gth,  1 778,  Parson  Wood- 
(forde,  who  had  spent  the  day  at  the 
house  of  his  squire,  writes  in  his 
diary,  '.  .  .  I  there  saw  an  instrument  which 
Mrs.  Custance  played  on  that  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  before.  It  is  called  Sticcardo  pasto- 
rale. It  is  very  soft  music  indeed.  It  is  several 
long  pieces  of  glass  laid  in  order  in  a  case, 
resting  on  each  end  of  every  piece  of  glass, 
and  is  played  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  glass- 
es by  two  little  sticks  with  Nobbs  at  the  end  of 
them  stricking  the  glass.  It  is  a  very  small  In- 
strument and  looks  when  covered  like  a 
working  Box  for  Ladies.' 

As  usual,  the  Parson  shows  a  considerable 
nicety  of  observation,  for  the  instrument  cer- 
tainly does  remind  one  of  a  work-box  or  a 
desk.  The  one  illustrated  measures  twenty  by 
thirteen  inches,  and  is  four  inches  deep  when 
closed.  With  its  neat  lock  and  hasps,  its  sunk 
brass  handles  and  stopped  hinges  it  might 
easily  suggest  a  pistol  case  to  a  mind  less  paci- 
fic than  that  of  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Woodforde. 

Opened,  the  warm 
colour  of  mahogany 
gives  place  to  a  cool  blu0. 
The  box  is  lined  with 
pale  blue  paper,  and  the 
lid  carries  a  stuffed  pad 
of  the  same  coloured 
silk  which  acts  as  a  buf- 
fer over  the  glass  bars 
when  the  instrument  is 
carried.  The  lid,  too, 
serves  as  a  music  stand, 
a  couple  of  brass  turn- 
pins  being  provided  to 
hold  back  the  pages. 
Between  them  is  the 
maker's  label,  the  text 
of  which,  elegantly 
printed  on  pink  paper, 
runs  as  follows. 


HARMONICA  DELECTA 

INVENTED,  MADE  &  SOLD  by  J  PLATTS,  (the 
only  Manufacturer  of  the  HARMONICA)  at  No  320 
Oxford  Street,  LONDON,  in  Cases  from  ^.3,,  1 3„6  to 
£.26„5„o.  P  also  Manufactures  the  STICCADO  IN 
WOOD  in  various  forms  from  £.2,,2,,o  to  £-3„3„o 

Just  Published.  New  Instructions  for  the  Above, 
Price  o,,6,,o 

£*.,.  Should  a  Note  by  any  accident  get  broke  it 
may  be  replaced  by  sending  the  one  which  is  broke  & 
it's  Octave  above  or  below. — JVB  Harmonic  or  Musical 
Gla/ses  made  &  repaired. 

It  is  not  easy  to  secure  detailed  informa- 
tion about  this  person,  but  between  1791  and 
1798  a  certain  amount  of  music  was  pub- 
lished by  James  Platts,  who,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, was  the  maker  of  this  instrument. 

The  compass  is  two  octaves  and  a  fifth,  C 
to  G,  and,  whatever  Platts'  expensive  models 
may  have  had  in  the  way  of  refinements, 
this  particular  one  is  innocent  of  accidentals. 
The  bars  are  of  glass,  very  heavy  and  bright, 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CALLED  HARM0.X1CA   DELI  '  J  I 


the  G's  being  dark  blue  metal  and  the  C's 
white  glass  treated  with  an  applied  red  stain, 
much  of  which  has  worn  off,  leaving  them 
looking  like  sticks  of  rhubarb.  They  are  all 
made  from  slices  of  thick-walled  tube,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  ground  underneath 
and  at  the  ends  to  tune  them,  and  the  lowest 
is  ten  inches  long  and  weighs  almost  five 
ounces.  The  glasses  rest  on  closely  packed 
blue  wool,  stretched  between  brass-headed 
nails  at  either  end  and  pegged  down  between 
the  notes  with  steel  wire  staples. 

Two  pairs  of  whalebone- 
handled  beaters  are  provided,  one 
with  wooden  heads  covered  with 
red  kid,  and  the  other  with  red 
stained  ivory  backed  with  black 
wood,  this  pair  giving  either  a 
soft  or  a  brilliant  tone  according 
to  which  way  up  they  are  used. 

The  tone  is  very  pleasing — 
brittle  and  silvery — though  with- 
out much  bulk.  By  using  two 
beaters  in  either  hand,  four  parts 
— of  a  sort — can  be  managed,  but 
far  better  results  are  to  be  had 
from  duet  playing. 

The  instruction  book  is  plate- 
printed  and  retains  its  original 
mulberry  coloured  paper  covers. 
The  introduction  traces  the  Har- 
monica from  its  supposed  origin 


in  Barbary,  hence  its  name  Bar- 
bary  Organ,  through  Germany 
where  the  wooden  bars  were  re- 
placed by  steel  and  later  by  glass, 
and  quotes  Father  Mersenius  who 
wrote  that  the  instrument  was  a 
hundred  years  old  in  his  time 
— that  is,  is  1635. 

The  rudiments  of  music  come 
next,  and  they  contain  two  points 
of  particular  interest.  The  shake 
is  still  directed  to  be  performed 
in  the  true  way — starting  on  the 
note  above  the  note  marked  with 
the  sign,  and  the  appoggiatura  is 
to  be  given  half  the  value  of  the 
main  note,  or  if  that  note  be 
dotted,  two-thirds  of  the  value. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  these 
two  rules  were  so  soon  to  be  forgotten,  for  even 
to-day,  in  spite  of  authoritative  works  on  the 
subject,  one  often  hears  eighteenth-century 
music  disgraced  by  shakes  starting  on  the  prin- 
cipal note  and  appoggiature  played  like  a  flick 
of  the  finger.  Such  late  evidence  of  the  proper 
practice  is  of  very  considerable  value.  Of  the 
hundred  and  one  tunes  which  follow,  none  is 
of  any  particular  interest,  although  Lady 
Mary  Bentink 's  Fancy  is  an  alluring  title.  Airs 
from  Mozart  and  Scots  tunes  are  prominent. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


PAINTINGS  BY  HALS  SENT  TO  HAARLEM 

iS  a  contribution  to  the  present  loan  exhibition 
ZA  of  the  work  of  Frans  Hals,  in  commemoration 
/  ^.of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  museum 
devoted  to  this  master  in  Haarlem,  thirty-four  paint- 
ings were  assembled  from  American  collections  by 
Dr.  Hans  Schaeffer,  acting  for  Dr.  Gratama.  There 
is  perhaps  no  other  great  master  who  is  so  completely 
represented  here  in  all  the  phases  of  his  art,  early  and 
late,  as  Hals,  which  may  be  readily  ascertained  from 
Dr.  Valentiner's  volume,  Frans  Hals''  Paintings  in 
America,  in  which  almost  all  of  them  are  reproduced. 
Hals  was  a  painter  of  rare  veracity.  He  did  not  make 
all  his  sitters  handsome  and  aristocratic  after  the 
manner  of  Van  Dyck  or  Nattier,  but  when  they  pos- 
sessed these  qualities,  he  was  able  to  reproduce  them 
brilliantly.  He  could  also  paint  coarse  or  vulgar  faces, 
forceful  and  intelligent  faces,  with  a  penetrating  in- 
sight and  evident  enthusiasm.  Of  the  smiling  subjects, 
for  which  he  is  famous,  a  particularly  pleasing  example 
is  the  well-known  Merry  Lute  Player  of  the  Thompson 
collection  in  Chicago,  formerly  owned  by  Baron 
Ferdinand  de  Rothschild.  Opposed  to  it  is  the  splen- 
didly austere  Heer  Bodolphe,  one  of  the  finest,  with  its 
companion  portrait  of  his  wife,  of  Hals'  paintings  in 
America.  These  were  formerly  in  the  J.  P.  Morgan 
collection  and  are  lent  to  the  exhibition  by  an  anony- 
mous owner.  Characteristic  of  Hals  are  the  gamin- 
like Fisher  Boy  and  Fisher  Girl  of  the  S.  H.  Kress  and 
Brooklyn  Museum  collect  ons.  The  psychologically 
abnormal  is  seen  in  the  leering,  half-stupid,  half- 
clever  features  of  the  Haarlem  'witch,'  Malle  Babbe, 
from  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  In  contrast  to  this, 
Hals  appears  reserved  and  aloof  in  his  portrait  of  a 
handsome  aristocrat,  holding  a  glove  in  his  hand, 
from  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  originally  the  property 
of  Count  Zamoyski  in  Warsaw. 

From  the  Jules  S.  Bache  collection,  which  has 
recently  been  made  a  public  gift,  came  the  portrait  of 
Claes  D.  van  Voorhout,  with  its  masterful  rendering 
of  rich  costume.  The  Youth  in  the  Feathered  Hat,  which 
belongs  to  Edsel  Ford,  is  unusually  colourful  for  Hals ; 
the  subject  is  thought  to  be  the  painter's  son.  This 
picture  once  hung  at  Skalmorlie  Castle  in  Scotland. 

Hals  painted  a  number  of  family  groups  and  there 
is  one  from  the  T.  J.  Emery  collection  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Museum  of  Art,  which  is  unusual  in  having  the 
figures  at  half  life-size.  From  the  Taft  collection  of  the 
same  museum  comes  an  extremely  distinguished  pair 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN  PAINTED  BY  FRANS  HALS  :  AT  THE 
HAARLEM  EXHIBITION  :  FROM  THE  HOWARD  YOUNG  GALLERIES 


of  portraits,  formerly  belonging  to  Lord  Talbot.  These 
represent  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  of  un- 
known identity  but  of  obvious  breeding,  people  whose 
social  world  is  far  removed  from  that  of 'Malle  Babbe,' 
or  the  'Rommelpot  Player'  from  the  Lilienfeld  Gallery. 

Reproduced  here  is  a  portrait  of  a  handsome  young 
man  whose  manner  of  dressing  his  hair  and  moustache 
indicates  that  the  picture  was  painted  about  1635. 
This  painting,  which  belongs  to  the  Howard  Young 
Galleries,  has  the  striking  clarity  of  outline  character- 
istic of  the  early  portraits.  It  is  a  highly  interesting 
work  and  has  been  comparatively  recently  recorded. 
Dr.  Valentiner  was  the  first  to  identify  it,  and  the 
painting  has  since  been  studied  by  a  number  of 
European  authorities,  all  of  whom  agree  that  it  is  an 
early  portrait.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  F. 
Schmidt-Degener,  Max  Friedlander,  and  the  late  Dr. 
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SILVER  STATUETTE  OF  A  SAINT  UPON  A  PEDESTAL  BEARING 
THE  COAT  OF  ARMS,  STROZZI   IMPALING  STROZZI  :  WYLER 


Bode.  In  his  volume  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Valen- 
tiner  notes  that  the  treatment  of  the  ruff,  which  is 
somewhat  unusual,  is  like  that  of  the  portrait  of  Petrus 
Scriverius  of  1626,  and  that  the  composition  as  a 
whole  resembles  the  Portrait  of  a  Alan,  sent  to  the 
exhibition  by  the  Wildenstein  Galleries,  in  which  the 
position  of  the  hand  and  thumb  is  one  which  Hals 
favoured.  This  rather  studied  gesture,  which  he  makes 
so  effective,  is  part  of  that  play  of  diagonals  on  which 
he  based  his  early  compositions. 

SILVER  STATUETTE  WITH 
THE    STROZZI  ARMS 

A SILVER  statuette,  probably  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  saint,  which  is  an  unusual  example  of  late 
Renaissance  plastic  art  in  a  precious  medium,  has 
lately  come  into  the  possession  of  Wyler.  The  mas- 
sively formed  arm,  and  curve  at  the  knee,  are  not 
altogether  characteristic  of  seventeenth-century  sculp- 
ture; there  is,  too,  much  of  the  ideal  beauty  and 
serenity  of  the  preceding  century  in  the  modelling  of 
the  face.  A  Spanish  origin  has  been  suggested,  but,  as 
there  are  no  marks,  a  provenance  cannot  be  proved. 
It  may  very  well  be  Italian,  an  inference  borne  out  by 
the  presence  of  the  arms  in  the  side  of  the  base,  which 


are  those  of  Strozzi  impaling  Strozzi.  While  there 
were  three  marriages  within  the  family  recorded  by 
Litta  within  the  period  to  which  this  might  reason- 
ably be  ascribed,  the  most  likely  seems  to  be  that  of 
Filippo  Strozzi,  son  of  the  Senator,  Giambattista,  who 
married,  about  1595,  Caterina,  daughter  of  the  Acad- 
emician, Federigo.  Filippo  Strozzi  was  the  donor  of 
an  altar  in  the  Church  of  San  Bernardo  at  Mont- 
oliveto  near  Florence. 


A  COMB-BACK  WINDSOR 
FROM  -PENNSYLVANIA 

WHILE  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Amer- 
ican Windsor  chair  seem  to  be  quite  as  indi- 
genous as  enthusiasts  claim,  undeniable  resemblances 
exist  between  this  type  and  provincial  English  types, 
which,  by  the  way,  differ  from  one  another  in  a  more 
pronounced  fashion  than  do  the  local  American 
varieties.  The  Windsor  chairs  of  Yorkshire,  Sussex, 
East  Anglia,  etc.,  resemble  each  other  less  than  those 
of  New  England  resemble  those  of  Pennsylvania,  al- 
though, of  course,  these,  too,  have  their  local  traits. 
The  most  graceful  American  form,  the  high  comb- 
back,  has  a  great  deal  in  common  with  a  Cotswold 
type  which  has  spindles  in  just  such  a  double  tier,  sur- 
mounted by  a  curved  top-rail;  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
English  chair  is  a  little  more  heavily  constructed. 

An  unusually  fine  specimen  of  the  American  comb- 
back  is  seen  here  in  the  Pennsylvania  Windsor  of 
about  1770  which  belongs  to  Joe  Kindig,  Jr.,  of  York. 
It  has  all  the  desired  points  in  chairs  of  this  design. 
The  comb  is  thin  and  has  generously  curved  'ears,' 
the  arm-rail  is  deeply  curved  and  the  back  has  the 
most  pleasing  number  of  spindles,  nine.  The  saddle- 
seat  is  broad,  and  the  legs  are  set  in  deeply  under  it, 
producing  the  conspicuous  diagonal  which  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  either  the  straight  or  cabriole  legs  of  Eng- 
lish Windsors.  The  baluster  portion  of  the  leg  is 
shorter  than  in  the  latter,  and  the  cylindrical  part, 
which  receives  the  stretcher,  is  long  by  a  similar 
comparison.  It  terminates  in  the  ball  foot  which  is 
peculiar  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  construction  of  a  Windsor  chair  demands  the 
insertion  of  one  part  within  another,  and  depends  on 
the  proper  combination  of  green  with  dry  woods,  so 
placed  that  the  former,  in  shrinking,  obtain  a  tight 
hold  on  the  latter.  No  product  of  the  cabinet-maker 
enjoys  such  tenacity  of  life  as  this  unpretentious  crea- 
tion of  the  wheelwright.  The  stretcher  of  dry  wood  is 
set  into  the  green  wood  of  the  legs,  the  dry  spindles 
into  the  green  seat.  In  time  the  parts  become  virtually 
one.  The  curve  of  the  comb  is  obtained  by  steaming, 
and  bending  it  into  the  desired  shape.  For  both  the 
comb  and  spindles,  which  are  lightly  formed  but  need 
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to  be  strong,  the  most  suitable  woods  are  hickory  or 
white  oak.  As  the  Windsor  is  almost  invariably  painted, 
the  wood  has  not  been  chosen  for  its  fine  pattern,  but 
for  its  tensile  strength,  pliability,  or  ease  in  turning 
and  cutting.  The  latter  quality  recommended  pine 
for  the  seat,  while  maple  was  best  for  the  legs  and 
stretcher.  Of  the  different  varieties,  the  fan-back,  low- 
back  and  brace-back,  with  their  minor  modifications, 
are  more  frequently  seen  than  the  comb-back,  which, 
being  more  exacting  of  construction,  was  always  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  a  fine  example  is  to-day 
highly  appreciated  by  the  collector. 

EARLY  PORCELAIN  PLATTER 
BY  FRANCIS  GARDNER 

THE  porcelain  bread  and  salt  platter  by  Francis 
Gardner,  here  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the 
Schaffer  Galleries,  was  made  about  1770  and  conse- 
quently antedates  the  important  services  commis- 
sioned by  Catherine  the  Great,  the  first  of  which  was 
ordered  in  1777.  It  is,  however,  of  the  same  creamy 
paste  used  in  them.  Gardner  came  to  Russia  as  early 
as  1746,  but  did  not  open  his  porcelain  factory  until 
1765,  although  he  had  been  experimenting  since  about 
1 755  with  the  local  clays  around  Moscow. 

The  design  of  this  platter  is  characteristic  both  of 
Russia  and  its  maker.  It  shows  the  charmingly  painted 
flower  bouquets  in  fresh,  naturalistic  colours  very  like 
those  of  Meissen,  strikingly  framed  in  a  border  of 
bright  powder  blue.  In  this  the  debt  to  foreign  sources 


PORCELAIN  BREAD  AND  SALT  PLATTER  BY  FRANCIS  GARDNER 
SHOWING  RUSSIAN  IMPERIAL  ARMS  :  SCHAFFER  GALLERIES 


A  COMB-BACK  WINDSOR  CHAIR  :  PENNSYLVANIA,  CIRCA  1770 
WITH   CHARACTERISTIC    BALL   FOOT  :  JOE  KINDIG,  JUNIOR 

is  obvious,  but  the  large  medallion  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  platter  is  entirely  Russian  in  taste  and 
treatment.  It  is  of  applied  gold  in  several  shades,  and 
is  minutely  chased  and  worked  in  a  technique  which 
Russian  craftsmen  made  their  own.  The  detail  is 
carried  to  a  high  point  of  perfection;  of  the  double- 
headed  imperial  eagle  the  very  feathers  are  distinctly 
seen,  and  the  encircling  wreath  has  been  executed  by 
a  master;  there  is  nothing  laboured  or  perfunctory  in 
its  drawing.  A  fine,  all-over  design,  suggestive  of  a 
diaper  pattern,  gives  texture  to  the  background.  This 
piece  is  marked  on  the  bottom  with  the  letter  G  in 
underglaze  blue.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Winter  Palace. 

LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  RUSSIAN  ICONS 

IN  the  loan  exhibition  of  Russian  icons  of  five  cen- 
turies, which  will  be  held  through  the  entire  month 
of  August  at  the  Hammer  Galleries,  special  interest 
centres  upon  a  newly  discovered  pair,  assigned  by 
Professor  Paul  Muratoff  to  that  rare  master,  Theo- 
phanes  the  Greek,  of  the  Novgorod  school  of  the  late 
Fourteenth  Century.  These  two  panels  now  take  their 
place  in  the  exhibition  with  a  pair  from  the  same 
series  (Festivals  of  the  Church),  which  originally  con- 
sisted of  twelve  or  fourteen  icons.  All  four  panels  are 
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THE  BAPTISM  IN  THE  JORDAN  :  A  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  FOURT]  ENTH 
CENTURY  ICON  :  AT  THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  HAMMER  GALLERIES 


now  in  a  private  collection.  Dr.  Muratoff  pronounces 
them  to  belong  unquestionably  to  the  same  series  and 
comments  on  their  unusually  vivid  and  realistic  style 
as  typical  of  this  master.  The  subjects  of  the  recently 
discovered  pictures  are  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan  and 
The  Resurrection,  and  of  those  formerly  recorded,  The 
Raising  of  Lazarus  and  The  Ascension.  The  two  for- 
mer panels  had  evidently  been  separated  from  the 
series  some  time  after  the  recent  political  disturbances, 
and  were  acquired  by  a  traveller  returning  from 
Russia  a  decade  ago.  When  discovered  by  the  Ham- 
mer Galleries  they  were  heavily  coated  with  dirt; 
after  cleaning,  they  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Muratoff. 

The  exhibition  contains  carefully  selected  examples 
of  all  the  schools  of  icon  painting:  Moscow,  Novgorod, 
Yaroslav,  Pskov,  Pomorski,  Stroganoff,  the  local  pro- 
vincial school  of  painters,  and  the  masters  of  the 
Czar's  court.  They  represent  this  hieratic  art  in  its 
manifold  phases,  at  times  highly  wrought  and  detailed, 
glowing  in  many-hued  colours;  at  others,  restrained 
and  sombre,  but  always  animated  with  devotional 


intensity.  A  favourite  subject  is  the  Deisis, 
showing  the  Christ  between  the  Virgin  and 
John  the  Baptist,  in  distinction  to  Western 
art,  which  generally  places  John  the  Evan- 
gelist opposite  the  Virgin.  The  figure  of 
Christ  as  Salvator  Mundi  is  f  requently  painted. 
Of  this  subject  the  exhibition  contains  an 
exceptionally  fine  early  example,  a  fifteenth- 
century  Moscow  panel  ascribed  to  Andrew 
Rublev.  Like  many  of  the  icons  shown,  it 
was  included  in  the  London  exhibition  in 
Belgrave  Square  two  years  ago. 

Very  unusual  is  a  Pskov  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  late  Fifteenth  Century,  showing 
changes  which  a  century  of  repetition  had 
wrought  in  the  treatment  of  the  Pentecostal 
theme,  originally  introduced  under  Greek 
influence.  The  Apostles  are  seated  in  an  open 
circle,  as  in  a  Synod,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
represented  by  a  dove,  is  shown  against  a 
background  of  fire.  Adam  is  present,  clothed 
in  red  and  portrayed  on  a  dark  background, 
to  indicate  that  he  'is  still  in  unbelief  and 
in  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 

Particularly  important  is  a  later  group  of 
icons  with  historical  associations.  One  of 
these  bears  a  contemporary  plaque  stating 
that  with  it  Catherine  II  blessed  her  son, 
the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  marriage  in  1773.  This  piece  bears 
the  inventory  number  of  the  Pavlovsk  Pal- 
ace which  was  his  residence.  A  later  icon  of 
exceptionally  large  size  was  presented  to  the 
late  Czar  and  Czarina  on  their  marriage  in 
1894.  It  was  a  gift  from  the  nobility  of  Kost- 
whence  the  Romanoff  family  originated. 


CASTERS  OF  THE  JAMES  II  PERIOD 

THE  form  in  which  the  caster  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  and  which  continued  into  the 
early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  was  not  improved 
upon  later,  when  elegantly  curved  forms  supplanted 
its  sturdy  simplicity.  An  exceptionally  fine  set  of  early 
date,  showing  how  handsome  the  'lighthouse'  caster 
can  be,  has  lately  been  acquired  by  Robert  Ensko, 
Inc.  These  casters  have  been  handed  down  in  a  Toronto 
family  whose  silver  was  lately  dispersed  in  the  auction 
room.  They  bear  the  London  date  letter  for  1685-86, 
which  is  two  years  later  than  the  earliest  date  recorded 
by  Jackson.  They  were  made  by  an  unidentified 
silversmith,  whose  mark,  FA  and  a  fleur-de-lys,  was 
registered  in  1676.  The  casters  are  inscribed  in  Roman 
block  letters  w  G  ,.  for  the  Gibbins  family.  The  bases 
have  an  unusual  piercing  of  hearts  and  stars,  and 
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the  tops  are  surmounted  by  vase  finials 
surrounded  by  applied,  radiating  leaves. 
The  tops  are  secured  to  the  lower  part 
by  the  usual  bayonet  joints  used  at  this 
period.  Casters  were  made  in  sets  of 
three  with  the  large  one  for  sugar  and 
the  other  two  for  two  kinds  of  pepper. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  the 
early  cylindrical  caster  is  in  the  massive 
top  with  its  somewhat  casual  piercing 
of  quatrefoil,  cinquefoil,  fleur-de-lys,  or 
other  leaf  forms  derived  from  Gothic  or- 
nament, as  on  the  present  set.  The  large 
openings,  creating  a  bold,  dark  pattern 
on  the  shining  surface  of  the  silver,  are 
more  effective  than  the  studied  patterns 
which  were  an  inevitable  refinement  of 
the  later  casters  and  muffineers. 


A  NEWPORT  TEA-POT  WITH 
THE  BRADSTREET  ARMS 


THREE  SILVER  'LIGHTHOUSE'  CASTERS  :  LONDON',  1685-6  :  BY  AN  UNIDENTIFIED 
MAKER,  F  A   :  W  ITH   INITIALS  OF  THE  GIBBINS   FAMILY  :  ROBERT  ENSKO,  INC. 


IN  the  collection  of  English  and  Am- 
erican silver  belonging  to  Major  Gist  Blair  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  there  is  a  tea-pot  by  Samuel  Vernon  of 
Newport  which  combines  the  pyriform  curves  of  the 
Queen  Anne  style  with  the  early  straight  spout  in  one 
of  those  modifications  of  design  which  often  character- 
ize American  silver.  This  type  was  not  uncommon  in 
the  early  Eighteenth  Century  in  America,  but  it  would 


TEA-POT  BY  SAMUEL  VERNON  OF  NEWPORT,  SHOWING  THE 
BRADSTREET  ARMS  :  IN  COLLECTION  OF  MAJOR  GIST  BLAIR 


be  difficult  to  discover  a  finer  example,  and  its  value  is 
enhanced  by  the  presence  of  the  arms  and  crest  of  the 
Bradstreet  family  of  Massachusetts.  These  are  de- 
scribed in  Bolton's  American  Armoury  as,  argent  a  grey- 
hound passant  gules  on  a  chief  sable  three  crescents  or.  The 
crest  is  an  arm  in  armour  embowed  the  hand  grasping  a 
scimitar  all  purpure.  The  arms  of  the  family  are  shown 
on  the  seal  of  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet's  will  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Suffolk  Probate  Office,  Boston. 

Samuel  Vernon  was  born  in  Newport  in  1683,  the 
son  of  Daniel  Vernon  who  had  come  from  London  in 
1 663,  and  his  wife,  Anne  Dyer.  The  latter  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  Anne  Hutchinson,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Roger  Williams  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  is  remembered  for  her  independent  views.  Samuel 
Vernon  was  admitted  a  Freeman  in  17 14  and  was  not 
only  a  prosperous  silversmith  but  took  an  active  part 
in  local  affairs.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1728, 
an  assistant  in  the  General  Assembly  from  1729  until 
his  death  in  1737,  and  in  that  year  had  been  chosen 
to  serve  on  the  committee  deciding  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

His  silver  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  museum 
collections.  There  is  an  early  trifid  spoon  of  about 
1 700,  given  to  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  by 
Herbert  Lawton,  and  in  the  same  collections  are  a 
beaker,  two  cans,  a  porringer  and  a  tankard.  The 
Cleveland  Museum  has  a  handsome  tankard  made 
for  a  member  of  the  Havens  family  which  is  a  com- 
panion to  one  in  the  Metropolitan,  and  there  is  an 
important  tankard  showing  the  arms  of  Rhode  Island 
in  the  Garvan  collection  at  Yale,  known  to  be  one  of 
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IVORY  PAINTING  KIT  OF  THE  MINIATURE  PAINTER  EDWARD  GREENE  MALHONE 
WITH  EIGHTEEN  IVORY  DISKS  :  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  BY  ALVIN  C.  DETwILER 


three  presentation  pieces  ordered  in  1 733  at  £50  each. 
Vernon's  mark  is  S  V  over  a  fleur-de-lys  in  a  heart, 
the  only  exception  being  an  early  piece  on  which  he 
used  a  rectangular  background  lor  this  device.  The 
piece  on  which  it  occurs  was  contributed  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  to  last 
year's  tercentennial  exhibition  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design. 

The  most  prosperous  members  of  the  Bradstreet 
family,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
were  living  in  Topsfield,  where  Governor  Simon's  son, 
John  Bradstreet,  settled;  he  died  there  in  17 18,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  styled  '  gentleman.' 
His  sons,  Simon,  John  and  Samuel,  all  lived  in  Tops- 
field,  and  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the  last  named 
showed  a  valuation  of  £1,755.  Other  members  of  the 
Bradsheet  family  lived  in  Ipswich,  Charlestown, 
Marblehead,  Newburyport  and  Andover.  None  of 
them  seems  to  have  settled  in  Newport,  although  this 
would  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  piece  of  New- 
port silver  being  made  for  them,  and  the  fact  that 
Vernon  was  appointed  to  the  committee  deciding  the 
Massachusetts  boundary  indicates  that  he  was  known 
in  Boston  and  its  surroundings. 


MALBONE'S  IVORY  PAINTING  KIT 

AN  addition  to  the  memorabilia  of  Edward  Greene 
_/~\_Malbone  is  the  ivory  painting  kit  used  by  this 
eminent  miniature  painter.  It  was  recently  acquired 
by  Alvin  C.  Detwiler  from  a  collection  that  formerly 
contained  several  important  Malbone  miniatures. 
This  relique  consists  of  an  ivory  cylinder  about  six 


inches  long  into  which  are  fitted  eight- 
een painting  discs  also  of  ivory.  On  the 
top  are  the  initials  E  G  M  in  conven- 
tional script,  which  by  coincidence  re- 
sembles his  own  signature.  This  little 
receptacle  is  so  nicely  constructed  that 
it  suggests  a  foreign  origin,  and  a  period 
of  established  prosperity  on  the  part  of 
the  artist.  It  was  possibly  acquired  on 
his  trip  to  England  in  1801,  made  in 
the  company  of  his  friend  Washington 
Allston.  He  was  then  only  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  but  had  already  made  him- 
self a  master  of  his  art,  in  which  he 
was  self-instructed,  and  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  securing  numerous  wealthy 
sitters  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Charleston.  Of  his  English 
impressions  he  wrote  enthusiastically  to 
his  friend,  Charles  Fraser,  the  minia- 
ture painter,  in  Charleston.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  the  work  of  Cosway  and 
Shelly,  and  admired  Lawrence,  whom  he  placed  above 
Hoppner.  West  received  him  most  kindly  and  urged 
him  to  remain,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  seri- 
ously considered  this  advice.  After  studying  for  a  brief 
time  at  the  Royal  Academy  he  returned  to  Charles- 
ton in  the  autumn  of  1801. 

The  records  of  Malbone's  life  are  slight,  and  time 
has  added  little  to  the  account  given  by  his  sister, 
Henrietta  Whitehorne,  in  the  letter  published  by 
Dunlap  in  his  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design.  He  would 
seem  to  have  been  by  nature  a  miniature  painter. 
She  writes:  'About  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  he 
commenced  drawing  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses 
with  Indian  ink  on  ivory  or  bone,  purchasing  com- 
mon handkerchief  pins  and  expunging  the  devices  to 
replace  them  with  his  own  performances,  but  more 
frequently  sawing  out  the  bone  or  ivory  with  his  own 
hands  ...  it  being  an  article  which  Newport  at  that 
time  could  not  furnish.  When  the  picture  answered 
his  expectations  he  would  take  large  brass  wire,  and 
bend  it  handsomely  to  make  the  setting.' 

There  are  few  among  his  miniatures  which  have  a 
personal  association.  Perhaps  because  his  father  dis- 
couraged his  early  efforts,  there  are  no  youthful 
sketches  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  They  were  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Patience  Greene  and  John  Malbone, 
and  the  cloud  which  rested  over  the  early  years  of  the 
artist,  though  lifted  somewhat  by  the  granting  to  the 
children  of  a  legal  right  to  the  father's  name,  seems 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  obscurity  which  has 
veiled  his  personal  history.  Dunlap  tells  us  little  save 
that  the  artist  was  over-industrious  and  that  his  ap- 
plication weakened  his  health,  hastening  his  pre- 
mature death  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


PAINTERS  OF  VICTORIAN  LIFE 

THE  numbers  of  visitors  attracted  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Victorian  Life  at  the  Leicester  Galleries 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  art  that  delight- 
ed our  grandparents  is  by  no  means  out  of  favour  with 
their  descendants  of  to-day.  Many  distinguished  elders 
went  there  to  revive  their  early  impressions.  It  seemed 
as  though  one  was  looking  at  the  past  through  the  wrong 
end  of  a  telescope.  Our  memories  were  stirred  as  by  a 
breeze  that  brought  with  it  the  faded  rose-leaf  fra- 
grance of  yesterdays,  wafted  through  the  after  radi- 
ance of  a  summer  evening.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
period  was  completely  recaptured.  How  much  colour 
there  is  in  these  Victorian  records,  and  how  deeply  the 
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actors  in  them  seem  concerned  with  themselves  and 
their  doings!  Even  the  most  trivial  occupations  are 
intensified,  the  figures  are  so  earnestly  engaged  in 
sweet  nothings,  a  slight  exaggeration  gives  point  to 
every  gesture,  emotions  are  so  unmistakably  regis- 
tered in  every  feature,  every  detail  that  can  engage 
our  attention  and  enhance  the  story  is  so  dutifully 
brought  in. 

It  was  the  earlier  and  middle  phase  of  Victorian  his- 
tory that  was  so  happily  illustrated  at  the  Leicester 
Galleries,  and  from  the  end  wall,  presiding  at  the 
scene  was  the  august  Lady  herself,  in  a  picture  painted 
by  Winterhalter  in  1843  and  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  Though  largely  a  loan  collec- 
tion there  were  many  fine  works  available  for  pur- 
chase, and  we  think  that  this  exhibition  will 
induce  a  higher  general  appreciation  of  the 
art  of  an  u  aduly  belittled  generation  of  paint- 
ers. We  have  frequently  been  struck  by  the 
excellent  qualities  and  good  craftsmanship 
shown  by  many  Victorian  painters  now  al- 
most entirely  unknown  to  fame.  These  men 
had  learned  their  jobs. 

Can  any  present-day  painter  show  a  defter 
handling,  a  more  skilful  interpretation  of  the 
stuff  of  the  dancer's  dress — silver  grey  with 
scarlet  bows — as  seen  in  Richard  Buckner's 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Adeline  Plunket,  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  (1854)?  Yet  this  painter 
is  unrecorded  in  Bryan's  Dictionary. 

Fashion  often  condemns  the  worthy  to  ob- 
scurity. Who  now  remembers  Sir  Daniel 
Macnee  (represented  here  in  a  pen  drawing 
of  his  wife),  so  famed  in  his  day  as  a  wit  and 
a  raconteur,  who  rose  from  a  painter  of 
snuff-box  lids  to  be  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  and  whose  works  have 
often  been  fathered  upon  Raeburn?  Another 
forgotten  artist,  omitted  by  Bryan,  was  Al- 
fred Joseph  Woolmer,  shown  here  as  a  more 
than  competent,  even  sensitive,  painter 
whose  canvas,  The  Bride,  exhibited  at  the 
R.A.  in  1845,  and  here  illustrated,  has  a  rare 
bloom  of  atmosphere  and  colour  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  those  much  vaunted  'tactile 
values.'  Others  worthy  to  be  rescued  are 
Thomas  Musgrave  Joy,  who  taught  John 
Philip,  R.A.,  and  himself  received  commis- 
sions from  the  great  Queen ;  J.  G.  Middleton, 
Charles  Rossiter  and  James  Reid.  None  of 
Tn'Ri845       the  last  three  is  recorded  by  Bryan.  Rossiter's 
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BABY,  BY  ARTHUR  BOYD  HOUGHTON  :  OIL  PAINTING  AT  THE 
EXHIBITION  OF  VICTORIAN*  LIFE  :  THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 

amusing  Brighton  and  Back  for  Three-and-Six  is  here,  lent 
by  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery,  and  Reid's  quite  re- 
markable pre-Raphaelitish  effort  Hampstead  Heath  in 
i8jg,  by  Mr.  E.  Royalton  Kisch.  James  Collinson,  a  sen- 
timentalist, one  of  the  first  seven  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brethren,  is  seen  here  in  two  ovals,  For  Sale  and  To  Let. 
The  Birmingham  Art  Gallery  has  also  parted  (pro. 
tern.)  with  Arthur  Hughes's  well-known  Pre-Raphaelite 
work  The  Long  Engagement,  painted  in  1859.  It  is  a 
bewildering  picture,  its  moral  emphasized  by  the 
ineffable  moss  and  ivy,  growing  higher  and  yet  higher 
upon  the  smooth  trunk  of  a  beech  tree.  This  patiently 
endured  copying  of  nature's  minutiae  must  have  earned 
the  ecstatic  approval  of  Ruskin. 

Typical  Victorian  stories  in  paint,  accomplished  in 
art,  and  endearing  even  in  their  sheer  sentimentality, 
are  Tissot's  'Entre  les  deux  rnon  coeur  balance,''  and 
Augustus  Egg's  '  Thou  art  not  false  but  thou  art  fickle.''  We 
cannot  wonder  that  the  latter  was  engraved  under  the 
title,  Haunting  Eyes.  These  two  works  shown  together, 
serve  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  sentimentality  was  not 
the  prerogative  of  the  English  painters,  but  was  a 
characteristic  symptom  of  a  period. 


Among  the  surprises  was  an  oil  painting  by  John 
Leech,  Scarborough  Sands,  lent  by  Sir  Alec  Martin.  The 
quality  of  sea  and  sky  in  boldly  applied  impasto,  is  al-  1 
most  in  a  Constable  hand.  An  important  water-colom 
by  Eugene  Lami,  a  much  employed  illustrator  of 'High 
Life,'  depicts  The  Reception  of  Queen  Victoria  al  Stafford 
House  in  1849.  The  picture  is  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland, Stafford  House  (now  the  London  Museum; 
having  been  formerly  the  ducal  town  mansion.  There  j 
is  much  of  romance  and  episode  here  in  the  spirit  ol 
Wilkie  Collins,  of  Dickens  and  Trollope,  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  their  painter-brothers  and  their  illustrators. 
Such  ace*  conveyed  by  the  titles  Dividend  Day  at  the  i 
Bank  of  England  (E.  Elgar  Hicks),  The  Old  Lowther  Ar-  \ 
cade  in  the  Strand,  that  erstwhile  attractive  toy  market  <i 
now  occupied  by  Coutts's  Bank,  by  an  unknown  paint- 
er. Omnibus  Life  in  London,  1859,  by  W.  Maw  Edgleyj 
and  the  Portrait  of  his  Keeper,  by  the  'sad,  bad,  mad,' 
Richard  Dadd.  Genre  pieces  are  to  be  seen  by  Millais, 
Du  Maurier  and  Keene,  by  Arthur  Boyd  Houghton, 
Frederick  Walker  and  Pinwell.  Other  'star'  perform-  I 
ances  here  revived  are  Frith's  Railway  Station,  one  of  his 
three  most  famous  works,  less  brilliant  than  his  Derby  t 
Day,  but  with  his  plodding  competence  seen  at  its 
best,  the  Birmingham  City  Art  Gallery's  English  Au- 
tumn Afternoon,  from  Hampstead,  as  steeped  in  sentiment 
as  it  is  in  its  October  sunshine,  and  Walter  Greaves'  "j 
Lindsey  Row,  with  Whistler  in  the  foreground. 

THE  DUVEEN  SCULPTURE  GALLERIES 

BY  his  munificent  gift  to  the  Tate  Gallery  of  a  series 
of  new  sculpture  galleries  Lord  Duveen  has  laid  us 
all  under  a  fresh  obligation.  Whereas  we  had  virtually 
no  place  whatever  for  the  display  of  sculpture,  it  is  as-  ] 
serted  that  London  now  possesses  the  finest  sculpture 
galleries  in  the  world.  It  must  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  bring  together  a  collection  of  sculpture 
worthy  to  be  so  housed. 

Sculpture  needs  space,  light  and  distance.  It  needs 
vistas,  such  as  we  have  here,  for  its  proper  appreciation.  - 
On  former  occasions,  when  the  most  eminent  foreign  4 
sculptors  have  been  invited  to  show  the  British  people 
their  master  works,  we  as  hosts,  have  been  constrained  \ 
to  give  them  a  cramped  and  pitiful  lodging  in  the  base- 
ment. No  thought  was  given  to  the  problem  when  the 
original  Tate  Gallery  was  being  planned,  and  exten-  • 
sive  alterations  to  the  fabric  of  the  building  were  found 
necessary  to  meet  the  new  requirements.  Armed  with 
full  powers  to  carry  out  his  benevolent  scheme  un- 
hampered, Lord  Duveen  called  in  Messrs.  Romaine- 
Walker  and  Jenkins,  who  in  collaboration  with  his 
American  architect  Mr.  John  Russell  Pope,  have 
achieved  the  happy  result  now  completed.  The  scheme 
consists  of  five  sculpture  galleries  placed  on  the  central 
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axis  of  the  building,  the  largest  three,  approached  from 
the  Entrance  Hall,  forming  a  vista  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred feet.  The  first  section  is  nearly  i  oo  ft.  in  length,  by 
34  ft.  wide  and  50  ft.  in  height.  It  is  divided  from  the 
Central  Rotunda  Gallery  (73  ft.  across)  by  a  double 
screen  of  Ionic  columns  with  full  entablatures  and 
archivolted  open  lunettes.  A  similar  screen  divides 
the  Rotunda  from  the  third  gallery,  1 18  ft.  long  by  50 
ft.  wide,  with  broad  recessed  bays.  Two  additional  gal- 
leries for  smaller  works  are  each  50  ft.  long,  and  a 
smaller  one  of  38  ft.  will  accommodate  further  exhibits 
as  well  as  prints  and  photographs.  The  floors  are  of 
dark  green  marble  in  large  equal  squares  and  are  bor- 
dered with  Lunel  marble.  Concealed  flood  lighting 
from  above  the  vaults  and  from  the  dome  will  illumin- 
ate the  galleries  when  required. 

The  new  galleries  were  opened  by  H.M.  the  King 
on  June  29th. 


RICHARD    PARKES  BONINGTON 

NATURE,  when  prodigal  of  genius, 
often  fails  to  endow  her  favoured  ones 
with  the  staying  power  of  the  less  gifted. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century.  Among  these  tragic  exemplars  of 
her  caprice  was  Richard  ParkesBonington, 
who  in  virtue  of  an  exhibition  arranged  at 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  would  seem 
to  have  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  maitre 
d'ecole.  The  exhibition  is  held  in  the  names 
of  Richard  Parkes  Bonington  and  his  Circle. 
The  circle  is  too  extensive  to  enumerate 
here,  but  it  includes  many  painters,  both 
English  and  French,  who  are  now  asso- 
ciated with  Bonington  in  our  calculations, 
probably  for  the  first  time.  Like  Girtin,  cut 
off  in  the  very  budding  of  his  prime,  Bon- 
ington had  not  completed  his  twenty-sixth 
year  when  his  course  was  run.  In  spite  of 
this,  by  his  brilliant  achievement  and  by 
his  influence,  he  must  rank  with  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  contemporaries.  The  short, 
but  prolific  ten  years  of  his  working  life, 
from  1 8 18  till  1828,  were  spent  almost 
wholly  in  France,  and  the  Frenchman  who 
stands  closest  to  him  is  Delacroix.  There 
have  been  many  disputes  as  to  which  exer- 
cised the  greater  influence  on  the  other, 
but  that  such  influence  was  interchanged 
there  is  no  doubt.  Bonington  was  the 
younger  by  four  years,  and  though  tech- 
nically he  was  the  greater  prodigy,  his  facile 
hand  was  unmatched,  the  mind  of  the  elder 
artist  may  have  been,  like  his  canvases, 


built  on  the  larger  scale.  But  Delacroix  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  concede  the  palm  of  greatness  to  Bonington  as 
a  landscape  painter.  'Bonington,'  he  wrote,  'was  the 
absolute  sovereign  of  his  own  domain.  I  consider  that 
he  shares  with  Turner  the  title  of  being  the  most 
luminous  colourist  of  the  English  nineteenth-century 
schools.'  Luminous  is  the  right  word.  Light  was  in  his 
brush,  and  by  this  light,  and  by  his  swiftness,  dexterity 
and  precision  of  touch  he  may  be  known,  and  in  the 
present  collection  the  wheat  may  be  sifted  from  the 
chaff.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Committee,  who  had 
presumably  sanctioned  the  admission  of  all  the  works 
here  assembled,  repudiate  any  responsibility  for  the 
attributions  in  their  catalogue,  'which  are  those  of  the 
owners.'  This,  however,  is  not  very  helpful  to  the  un- 
initiated, but  to  the  discriminating  observer  the  exhi- 
bition will  serve  to  reveal  the  difference  between  the 
master-hand  and  the  counterfeit.  One  should  note 
particularly  in  Bonington  the  limpidity  of  his  colour, 
the  long  easy  brush  stroke,  unfaltering  and  unfumb- 


ONE  OF  THE  NEW  SCULPTURE  GALLERIES  GIVEN  BY  LORD  DUVEEN  TO  THE 
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ling,  resulting  in  a  crispness  of  effect  and  a  decision 
entirely  wanting  in  his  imitators.  In  this  respect  we 
may  cite  the  well-known  Abbey  of  St.  Berlin,  St.  Omer, 
lent  by  the  City  of  Nottingham,  View  of  the  Italian 
Coast  and  the  Palazzo  Sagredo,  Venice,  belonging  to  Mr. 
C.  C.  Hughes;  and  compare  Mr.  Nettlefold's  Boulogne 
Sands  (No.  38)  with  the  other  versions  adjacent  to  it. 
Imitations  of  Bonington  abound,  and  the  buyer  should 
be  on  his  guard.  The  high  prices  obtained  for  his  work 
in  his  lifetime,  together  with  the  known  fact  that  the 
demand  often  led  him  to  make  replicas  and  'pot- 
boilers,' have  made  him  the  butt  of  the  predatory 
dealer.  Some  of  these  duplicates  were  made  by  the 
artist's  not  too  scrupulous  father,  and  as  Mr.  Oppe 
well  says  in  his  introduction  to  the  catalogue,  'Long 
pedigrees,  even  in  the  few  cases  where  they  can  be 
established,  are  not  by  themselves  sufficient  to  prove 
authenticity.'  Bonington's  beautiful  pencilling  is  seen 
to  great  advantage  in  the  two  sheets  of  studies  of 
armour,  drawn  when  he  visited  the  Meyrick  Collec- 
tion at  Goodrich  Court  in  1825,  and  lent  to  the  ex- 
hibition by  Mr.  R.  W.  Reford. 

THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  SOCIETY 

AN  exhibition,  small  but  of  remarkable  interest, 
-ZjLdescriptive  of  the  recent  activities  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Society,  may  be  seen  at  the  Society's 
premises,  2  Hinde  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W. 
Continuing  the  work  of  Petrie,  and  later  of  the 
Deutsche  Orient  Gesellschaft,  Mr.  J.  D.  S.  Pendlebury 
undertook  last  October  a  small  expedition  to  Tell-el- 
Amarna  and  devoted  two  months  to  completing  the 
excavations  of  the  'Central  City.'  The  results,  which 
have  given  us  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Great  Palace, 


and  include  the  discovery  of  many  other  important,  if 
lesser,  buildings,  are  to  be  embodied  in  a  publication 
by  the  Society  under  the  title  The  City  of  Akhenaten. 
Funds  are  urgently  required  to  make  this  possible.  A 
series  of  objects  are  being  shown  in  the  cases  which 
comprise  wooden  uraeus  heads,  figures  of  monkeys, 
faience,  storage  and  votive  jars,  fragments  of  reliefs, 
sculptors'  trial  pieces  and  a  small  portion  of  a  relief  of 
Queen  Nefertiti  suckling  her  daughter.  This  expedi- 
tion completes  the  Society's  work  at  Amarna,  which 
has  been  continued  since  1921. 

The  work  of  the  Society's  Nubian  expedition  under- 
taken last  winter  now  becomes  the  focus  of  interest,  | 
and  if  funds,  as  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  should  be  forth- 
coming, will  be  carried  on  and  possibly  completed  1 
during  the  ensuing  winter.  Its  objective  is  the  fortified 
town  of  Sesebi,  a  military  outpost  of  the  Ancient  \< 
Egyptian  Empire  situated  between  the  second  and 
third  cataracts,  about  180  miles  south  of  Haifa.  Excel-  ' 
lent  work  has  been  done  here  by  Professor  Blackman, 
assisted  by  Messrs.  H.  W.  Freeman,  E.  A.  Green  (ar-  J 
chitect)  and  J.  C.  Griffiths.  Three  temples  founded  by 
Amenophis  IV  (afterwards  Akhenaten)  on  this  site  ' 
have  yielded  striking  discoveries,  the  most  spectacular  . 
find  being  the  slat)  with  two  negro  heads  deeply  cut  in 
the  sandstone.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  fragment  from  j 
a  war  subject  depicting  the  king  with  captives.  Its  I 
forceful  realism  and  robuster  style  indicate  the  post-  j 
Amarna  period  (from  about  1 341-13 19  B.C.).  It  is  J 
hoped  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  forthcoming  this 
autumn  to  enable  the  Society  to  complete  the  im-  j 
portant  work  of  clearing  this  site  during  the  coming  j 
winter,  after  which  a  further  expedition  is  projected 
to  a  fresh  site  some  miles  further  north. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  TARIFF  CONCESSIONS 

WE  have  been  requested  by  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  to  announce  the  following  I 
important  Tariff  Concessions  affecting  Antique  Works  I 
of  Art. 

'On  and  after  18th  May  1937  all  Objects  of  Art 
(furniture,  ceramics,  works  of  art  in  gold,  silver  and  1 
bronze,  tapestry  &c.  but  excluding  carpets^  made  prior  | 
to  the  year  1801  may  be  imported  into  Belgium  Duty 
free.' 

'The  Italian  Government  has,  by  Royal  Decree 
dated  15th  April  1937,  with  effect  from  17th  May 
1937,  reduced  the  rates  of  export  duty  on  articles  of 
historical,  archaeological,  palaeontological  and  artistic 
interest,  including  old  manuscripts  and  codices,  valu-  ] 
able  first  editions,  rare  and  valuable  prints  and  en- 
gravings, and  articles  pertaining  to  numismatics.' 

The  reduction  effected  is  considerable,  and,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  amounts  to 
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about  60  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  Duty  in 
force  heretofore : 


Law  of  February  18th,  1923,  No 
On  the  first  15,000  lire 
On  the  second  15,000  lire 
On  the  third  15,000  lire 
On  the  fourth  15,000  lire 
On  the  fifth  15,000  lire 


421 
20  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 


On  articles  whose  value  exceeds  75,000  lire,  a  flat 
rate  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  total  value  of  the  article. 

Law  of  April  15th,  1937,  No.  632 
On  the  first  20,000  lire      ...      8  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


On  the  next  80,000  lire 
On  the  next  100,000  lire 
On  the  next  300,000  lire 
On  the  remainder 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  PAVILION  AT 
THE  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

THE  catalogue  to  the  United  Kingdom  Pavilion 
exhibits  at  Paris  owes  its  bulk,  1 J  inches  in  thick- 
ness, to  its  duplication,  being  printed  both  in  French 
and  English.  The  printing  and  production  are  credit- 
able, though  we  are  not 
greatly  impressed  by  Mr. 
Eric  Gill's  Perpetua  type, 
knowing  his  undoubted  ta- 
lents as  a  typographic  de- 
signer. Opinions  are  divided 
as  to  whether  Great  Britain 
is  worthily  represented  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  It 
would  seem  from  the  re- 
ports that  to  the  eyes,  or 
rather  to  the  ears,  of  the 
Parisians,  the  band  and 
pipers  of  the  Gordon  High- 
landers, for  the  short  time 
they  remained  there,  were 
the  principal  attraction  of 
the  British  section.  The 
Council  for  Art  and  Indus- 
try, having  decided  that  it 
was  their  duty  'to  attempt 
to  picture  to  the  world  these 
elements  of  the  current 
civilization  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, which  have  been  con- 
tributed mainly  by  Great 
Britain,'  have  interpreted 
their  task  largely  by  the 
illustration  of  sports  and 


games,  holiday  attire,  pullovers  and  socks,  linens, 
the  week-end  resort,  table-ware  and  pottery,  furniture 
and  flannels.  Art  seems  to  be  represented  by  commer- 
cial and  advertising  pictures.  The  reproach  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  shop-keepers  would  seem  to  be  justified. 
The  book  production  section  is,  however,  well  repre- 
sented. One  need  not  really  go  to  Paris  to  see  these 
things,  which  are  on  view  in  most  of  our  great  Stores, 
but  the  real  attraction,  we  feel,  is  the  illumination  and 
the  beautiful  and  ingenious  flood-lighting  effects  of  the 
buildings  at  night.  The  decorations  in  the  British  Pavi- 
lion tend  to  a  simulation  of  modern  Continental  styles. 


ART  SALES  IN  LUCERNE 

BETWEEN  August  30th  and  September  4th  im- 
portant works  of  art  are  to  be  sold  by  Messrs. 
Theodor  Fischer  at  the  Hotel  National,  Lucerne. 
These  comprise  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  medi- 
aeval objets  d'art,  sculpture,  carved  woodwork  and 
furniture  tapestries,  silver,  porcelains  and  fabrics  from 
a  well-known  Viennese  collection.  From  another  source 
come  fine  examples  of  arms  and  armour,  pewter  and 
early  glass  ware,  together  with  a  series  of  important 
paintings  ranging  from  Continental  Primitives  to  ex- 
amples of  the  English  Eighteenth  Century. 


XVI  CENTURY  TAPESTRY  DEPICTING  AN  ENCAMPMENT  OF  GYPSIES  :  FROM  THE  R.  PARIS  COL- 
LECTION :   TO  BE  SOLD  AT  AUCTION  BY  THEODOR  FISCHER  AT  LUCERNE  ON  AUGUST  31  NEXT 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PICTURES  IN  THE 
ROYAL  COLLECTION  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE 

By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker 

(Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.  £5  5s.) 

MR.  COLLINS  BAKER  was  for  years  Keeper 
of  the  National  Gallery  and  Surveyor  of  the 
King's  Pictures.  He  is  now  head  of  research 
of  Art  History  at  the  Huntingdon  Library,  U.S.A., 
wherein  are  enough  English  masterpieces  to  prevent 
him  from  ever  becoming  entirely  homesick.  In  this 
Catalogue  he  examines  with  infinite  detail,  with  ample 
and  indeed  full  particulars,  some  500  paintings  in 
Windsor  Castle.  It  is  for  the  first  time  (as  far  as  I  am 
aware)  that  so  comprehensive  a  survey  has  been  made, 
and  the  result  is  of  decided  interest  and  value  to  art 
lovers  and  students. 

The  English  Royal  Collection,  as  Mr.  Collins  Baker 
relates  in  his  Introduction,  is  '  a  lone  and  proud  sur- 
vivor.' Works  of  art  are  indeed  the  only  imperishable 
commodities  that  remain  from  the  treasured  possessions 
of  past  princes.  The  terms  of  venery  are  archaic;  the 
fountains  only  play  by  permission  of  the  municipality; 
there  are  weeds  in  the  stately  terraces  and  ghosts  in 
the  once  scented  boudoirs.  The  marble-thighed  mis- 
tresses are  dust.  The  paintings  and  the  statues  and 
the  smaller  objets  d'art  remain  to  continue  to  delight 
other  generations. 

The  first  budding  of  this  Collection  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word  was  in  Henry  VIII's  reign,  and  it  was 
due  more  to  that  monarch's  envy  of  foreign  collections 
than  to  his  love  of  art.  Before  that  reign  there  were 
panels  recorded  in  contemporary  inventories  with  such 
titles  as  'How  Adam  dylffed  in  the  Grownde.'  But  the 
two  great  royal  collectors  were  King  Charles  I,  who 
was  a  connoisseur  to  the  tips  of  his  shapely  fingers,  and 
King  George  IV,  who  as  Prince  Regent  spent  his  (and 
other 's)  money  in  princely  fashion,  and  to  whom  we  prin- 
cipally owe  that  most  comprehensive  gathering  of  the 
Dutch  masters  at  Buckingham  Palace.  To  these  names 
must  be  added  that  of  the  Prince  Consort  Albert,  if 
only  for  his  undoubted  flair  for  Italian  Primitives. 

Mr.  Baker's  authority  is  so  redoubtable  and  his  re- 
search so  abundant  that  one  hesitates  to  criticize  any 
changes  that  he  has  made  in  title  and  subject.  When 
he  was  Surveyor  he  startled  some  of  the  habitues  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace  by  deciding  that  the  time- 
honoured  portrait  of  Gloriana  in  fancy  dress  with  the 
euphuistic  sonnet  written  on  the  back  of  the  canvas 
was  really  that  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  and  label- 
ling it  as  thus.  So  in  this  Catalogue  there  are  also  one 
or  two  similar  changes.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham, 


formerly  at  Hampton  Court,  has  now  been  altered  1 
from  Janssens  to  Mytens.  That  striking  and  haunting 
old  woman's  head  by  Rembrandt  is  traditionally 
known  as  the  mother  of  the  painter,  and  was  oncfl 
erroneously  assigned  as  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  j 
In  the  Catalogue  it  is  less  clearly  described  as  'Neelt-  , 
gen  Willemsdochter  Vanzut-Brouck.'  The  well-known" 
Moneychangers  is  here  definitely  ascribed  to  Marinus 
Van  Reymerswael,  and  the  fascinating  portrait  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  with  its  inset  illustrating  her 
own  execution  scene,  is  given  broadly  to  the  Flemish' 
School,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween Pourbus,  Clouet,  or  even  Mytens. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  a  Catalogue,  the  notes  in 
most  instances  make  good  reading  and  open  up  some 
fascinating  avenues  for  further  research.  Particularly, 
is  this  so  where  those  paintings  in  the  Long  Corridor 
are  referred  to.  The  ordinary  visitor  walks  the  length 
of  St.  George's  Hall,  but  is  then  quietly  ushered  away 
from  a  small  door  at  the  side  of  the  Sovereign's  Garter 
Throne.  This  leads  through  a  small  room  containing 
intimate  Stuart  relics  to  the  Private  Apartments,  and 
the  Catalogue  now  includes  the  full  strength  of  the 
Collection.  The  Corridor  is  about  one  hundred  yardsj 
in  length,  and  from  it  many  doors  lead  to  the  various] 
suites  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  full- 
length  of  this  wall-space  is  hung  with  such  paintings  a* 
The  Lapidaries;  The  Life  School  of  the  Royal  Academy:  and 
The  Interior  of  the  Florence  Gallery,  by  Zoffany;  Gains-i 
borough's  Perdita;  his  Three  Princesses  and  his  Bishop  oj 
Worcester;  Lawrence's  fine  Sir  Walter  Scott;  portraits  ol 
David  Garrick  by  Reynolds  and  Hogarth;  Hoppncrs 
Canalettos,  a  fine  work  by  Cotes,  and  the  Monsieur  dt 
Calonne  by  Vigee  Le  Brun.  One  notes  also  the  original 
sketches  of  the  Gainsborough  Ovals,  as  the  painter  in- 
tended them  to  hang.  Not  often  has  one  man  so  much, 
beauty  to  catalogue  in  one  volume,  and  the  work  is  en-, 
hancedby  100  excellent  collotype  reproductions. — R.B 

WOOD  ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE  1830's  It 

Reviewed  by  Claire  Leighton 

(London:  The  Studio,  Ltd.  Wrappers  7s.  6d.  Cloth 
1  os.  6d.) 

THAT  popular  and  pleasing  form  of  art  known  a 
the  woodcut  is  also  one  of  the  cheapest.  Which  i 
as  it  should  be.  It  came  into  being  as  an  art  for  th< 
people,  and  after  a  period  of  preciosity  reverts  to  it. 
original  function.  The  naivety  of  its  youth  is  no  more 
The  woodcut  is  no  longer  a  medium  for  parabolizing 
The  parable  is  now  the  medium  for  the  woodcut.  I 
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has,  in  fact,  become  consciously  'arty'  and  is  now  a 
method  for  showing  off  Art.  It  follows  that  the  public 
interested  in  art  has  also  become  consciously  'arty.' 
But  it  matters  little  so  long  as  it  is  interested  enough 
to  collect  woodcuts.  And  it  collects  woodcuts  nowa- 
days to  expatiate  upon  and  discuss  'qualities.'  Clever 
Miss  Claire  Leighton  implies  as  much  by  her  method 
of  classification  no  less  than  by  her  well-written  and 
enlightening  essay.  The  'nervous  jabs  of  the  tool  that 
lighten  the  darkness  of  the  block'  are  more  than  the 
subject  itself.  That  is  the  attitude  to-day,  we  grant,  but 
it  is  possible,  and  even  likely,  that  the  discredited 
point  of  view  may  return. 

A  source  of  trouble  is  that  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
petence is  so  easily  learned,  and  for  this  reason  the 
block  is  so  easily  abused.  That  there  are  many  mani- 
festations of  extreme  ugliness  and  coarseness  cannot  be 
denied.  Dig  a  few  savage  pits  into  the  block  and  rive 
away  with  a  scauper  and  you  have  what  may  pass  as 
an  'abstraction.'  But  in  the  hands  of  a  master  it  will 
yield  unending  beauty.  And  it  is  an  essentially  honest 
medium  to  work  in,  lending  very  definite  help  to  the 
designer  in  his  search  for  a  well-knit  and  expressive  or- 
ganization of  parts;  it  encourages  the  formation  of  style, 
while  it  rebukes  the  dabbler  in  woolly  atmospherics. 

One  word  of  warning  may  be  uttered.  Many  artists 
do  still  tend  to  lay  unnecessary  emphasis  on  the  wood- 
enness  of  the  wood.  There  is  fear  at  the  back  of  this 
and  thereby  they  hamper  themselves.  There  is  no  need 
to  let  the  voice  of  the  wood  drown  that  of  the  artist. 
The  examples  in  this  highly  commendable  book  are 
taken  from  many  lands,  and  show  the  capacity  of  the 
wood  for  infinite  variety  of  treatment.  No  better  ex- 
ponent of  the  art  than  Miss  Claire  Leighton  exists. 
She  has  a  fine  classical  technique  at  the  service  of  a 
mind  exquisitely  sensitive  to  pattern  and  design,  and 
her  sympathies  extend  to  ,dl  sorts  and  conditions  of 
style  and  treatment. — H.G.F. 

COSTUME  INDEX:  A  SUBJECT  INDEX  TO 
PLATES  AND  TO  ILLUSTRATED  TEXT 

Edited  by  Isabel  Monro  and  Dorothy  E.  Cook 
(New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company) 

THIS  Costume  Index  is  an  index  to  the  plates  in  615 
books  on  costume,  and  its  purpose  is  to  enable 
those — costumiers,  pageant-masters,  theatrical-pro- 
ducers and  film  directors — who  wish  for  a  pictorial  re- 
presentation of  a  dress  of  a  particular  period  and 
country  appropriate  to  a  particular  character  to  find 
it  in  one  or  other  of  the  books  indexed.  The  idea  is 
an  excellent  one,  though  of  doubtful  necessity,  and 
has  been  admirably  carried  out  by  the  editors.  Also, 
the  imagined  necessity  presupposes  an  amazing  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  producers  and  their  tech- 


MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  BY  F.  CLOUET  AT  WINDSOR  :  REDUCED 
FROM  THE  CATALOGUE  BY  C  H.  COLLINS  BAKER  (CONSTABLE) 
BY  THE   GRACIOUS   PERMISSION   OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 

nical  advisers.  The  list  of  books  examined  contains  a 
number  of  standard  works  such  as  Braun's  Die  litur- 
gische  Gewandung,  Leloir's  Histoire,  Kelly  and  Schwabe's 
Costume,  and  Enlart's  Manuel.  But  all  the  contemporary 
authorities  such  as  Jost  Ammon  are  entirely  lacking 
or  are  reproduced  at  second-hand  only.  And  to  take 
an  example  of  the  omission  of  later  authorities,  there 
exist  only  three  valuable  books  on  Highland  costume: 
John  Carter  Allen's  Costume  of  the  Clans;  R.  R.  Mac- 
Ian's  Clans,  and  Lord  Archibald  Campbell's  Highland 
Dress,  Arms  and  Ornament,  and  none  of  these  is  men- 
tioned. Similarly  the  inclusion  of  d'Allemagne's  Les 
accessoires  du  costume  makes  the  omission  of  Drum- 
mond's  Scottish  Weapons  with  its  many  plates  of  spor- 
rans, powder  flasks,  targets  and  dirks,  inalienable  parts 
of  Highland  dress,  inexcusable.  The  two  monumental 
histories  of  both  French  and  Austrian  military  uniform 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Indeed  the  list  ol 
acknowledged  authorities  who  have  been  exiled  might 
be  indefinitely  extended.  It  must,  however,  be  admit- 
ted that  the  books  included  are  only  those  in  Libraries 
in  the  United  States,  which  in  this  branch  of  study 
by  no  means  approach  many  English  suburban  and 
provincial  libraries. — C.R.B. 
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SHAKER  FURNITURE 

By  E.  D.  Andrews  and  Faith  Andrews 

(Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  U.S.A.; 
London,  Oxford  University  Press,  -£2  5s.) 

TO  English  readers  the  title  of  this  book  may  be 
somewhat  obscure.  The  term  'Shaker'  was  applied 
to  a  religious  sect  that  came  into  being  in  the  United 
States  in  the  late  Eighteenth  Century.  The  American 
Shakers  had  very  much  in  common  with  the  English 
Quakers  from  whom  they  originally  developed.  Both 
sects  believed  in  the  utmost  simplicity  in  all  spheres 
of  life — in  speech  and  modes  of  address,  in  clothes, 
houses  and  furniture. 

The  craftsmanship  of  the  Shakers  'passed  through 
three  fairly  distinct  periods.'  During  the  first  period, 
1 780-1 800,  Shaker  artisans  were  breaking  away  from 
country-side  traditions,  and  as  a  result  their  produc- 
tions were  of  a  somewhat  unstable  character.  The 
second  period,  dating  from  1800  to  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  was  one  when  conditions  were  favourable 
to  the  development  of  a  'true  folk  art.'  This  period 
reached  the  highest  level  in  craftsmanship.  The  third 
period,  covering  the  time  from  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  to  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  produced 
a  reaction  against  plainness  of  design.  The  furniture, 
accordingly,  became  more  decorative  in  character, 
and  was  also  influenced  by  the  Victorian  style. 

The  middle  period  was  the  one  in  which  the  Shaker 
joiner  and  turner  produced  the  most  distinctive  type 
of  furniture.  The  style  of  Shaker  furniture  evolved 
from  the  craft  traditions  of  colonial  New  York  and 
New  England.  The  design  was  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  no  elaborate  pieces  were  made,  nor  was  any  piece 
even  allowed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  ornament.  To 
show  to  what  degree  this  latter  prohibition  was  en- 
forced, elder  Giles  Avory  pronounced  that  veneering 
of  the  pine  or  white  wood  furniture  with  mahogany 
or  rosewood  veneers  was  an  act  of  'deception,'  even 
of  'adultery.' 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  forty-eight  plates,  prin- 
cipally of  chairs,  tables,  chests  of  drawers,  dressers  and 
desks.  The  chairs  are  definitely  of  the  best  design,  but 
to  what  degree  their  design  differs  from  the  Yeoman 
chair  of  Colonial  America  the  authors  are  not  very 
clear.  They  mention,  however,  that  the  posts  of  Shaker 
chairs  were  slender,  the  supposed  reason  for  this  being 
that  the  Shaker  joiner  produced  furniture  that  would 
not  be  carelessly  handled  or  misused,  as  it  was  not 
intended  for  'a  sinful  world.' 

The  characteristic  trestle  dining  table  of  the  Shakers 
differs  from  the  American  Colonial  example.  The 
trestles  are  strengthened  by  rails  which  run  under- 
neath the  top  of  the  table  without  a  stretcher  at  the 
base.  This  may  be  a  peculiarity  of  Shaker  tables,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  one  that  tends  to  strengthen  the  con- 


struction, or  to  give  a  satisfactory  effect  to  the  design. 
Smaller  tables  with  rectangular  and  oval  tops  were 
generally  supplied  on  round  turned  legs,  or,  in  later 
examples,  on  square  tapered  legs. 

Although  these  tables  are  described  as  'the  most 
charming  and  precisely  styled  pieces  of  Shaker  furni-  1 
ture,'  I  cannot  but  feel  that  this  appreciation  is  some- 
what coloured  by  an  undue  enthusiasm  for  the  sub- 
ject. The  turned  round  leg  emerging  from  a  square  at  J 
the  top  is  not  of  a  particularly  pleasing  design,  nor  is 
it  improved  in  gracefulness  when  the  leg  swells  in  the 
middle  similar  to  the  turned  leg  of  a  Windsor  chair. 
The  absence  of  stretchers  in  these  tables  may  add  to 
the  simplicity  of  their  design,  but  not  to  the  strength 
of  their  construction.  Shaker  furniture  in  many  cases 
possesses  pleasing  proportions  (an  especially  notewor- 
thy feature  in  the  chests  of  drawers),  but  to  describe 
it  as  the  product  of  a  craftsman  'on  the  plane  of  an 
artist,'  as  the  authors  do,  is  too  high  praise. 

Judging  from  the  pieces  illustrated  their  form  was 
determined  by  utility,  tradition  supplied  the  construc- 
tion and  the  construction  determined  the  design.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  craftsman  possessed  a  selective 
sense  for  alternative  treatments  of  design  within  the 
scope  of  the  construction.  He  gave  no  consideration  to 
design,  as  it  was  outside  his  purview. 

However  much  I  am  at  variance  with  the  high 
opinion  held  by  the  authors  of  the  design  of  Shaker 
furniture,  their  book  is  one  that  should  be  read  by  all 
those  interested  in  furniture.  Not  only  does  the  subject 
possess  an  historical  interest,  but  it  is  of  value  to  stu- 
dents of  craftsmanship,  being  a  record  of  the  craft  of 
furniture-making  under  the  influence  of  special  con- 
ditions.—R.W.S. 

PAINTINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLECTION 

An  account  of  His  Majesty's  Pictures  at  Windsor 
Castle,  Buckingham  Palace,  Hampton  Court,  Holy- 
roodhouse  and  Balmoral 

By  Roy  Bishop 

With  65  illustrations 

(London:  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

WHILE  Mr.  Bishop's  volume  does  not  aspire  to 
give  anything  like  a  complete  list  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  paintings  in  the  Royal  Collection,  it 
is  perhaps  the  first  handy  survey  of  the  principal  w  orks 
in  each  of  the  Royal  Residences  comprehended  in  a 
single  publication  and  issued  at  a  popular  price.  The 
late  Sir  Lionel  Cust's  massive  work  in  two  volumes, 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  King  Edward  VII,  is 
doubtless  the  standard  guide  to  the  subject,  but  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  student's  purse  and 
is  also  limited  in  scope.  Mr.  Bishop  has  had  the  graci- 
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PERSIAN  BOTTLE  :  SANDY-WHITE  W  ARE  WITH  BANDS  OF  BLACK 
ETCHED  INSCRIPTIONS  AND  PAINTED  BLACK  DESIGN  UNDER  A 
CRACKLED  TURQUOISE  GLAZE  :  FLORAL  SCROLL  WORK  ON  BODY 
FROM  SULTANABAD  (?)  THIRTEENTH  OR  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  Permission  of  Messrs.  Ernest  Benn,  Ltd. 
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ous  permission  of  the  late  King  and 
of  King  George  VI  to  undertake 
the  present  volume  and  exceptional 
facilities  accorded  him  to  carry  out 
his  task  in  the  Royal  Palaces  at  his 
leisure.  He  also  acknowledges  help 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
Officers  of  the  Household,  besides 
certain  other  assistance  from  re- 
cognized authorities.  This,  allied  to 
his  own  knowledge  and  perspica- 
city, has  ensured  a  reliable  book. 

The  author  takes  no  hand  in 
critical  controversy,  nor  raises  dis- 
putes concerning  the  authorship  of 
this  work  or  that.  As  he  says,  it  was 
his  business  to  view,  admire  and  re- 
port. In  these  respects  he  has  done 
his  job  admirably,  and  as  a  confi- 
dential, knowledgeable  dragoman, 
chats  to  us  familiarly  about  paint- 
ings of  particular  attraction  or  re- 
nown, describing  as  he  goes  the  set- 
ting and  the  history  of  each  room. 
In  this  way,  in  spite  of  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  incident  to  his  nar- 
rative, he  contrives  to  invest  it  with 
a  very  warm  and  human  interest. 

The  pictures  in  the  State  Apart- 
ments at  Windsor,  may  be  seen  by 
the  public  on  occasion,  and  those 
at  Hampton  Court  are  readily  ac- 
cessible with  the  exception  of  a  cer- 
tain number  housed  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Keeper,  but  the  mag- 
nificent collections  at  Buckingham 
Palace  are  in  different  case  and 
totally  unknown  to  most  people. 
Hence  the  long  chapter  dealing 
with  the  latter  is  of  particular  in- 
terest. Mr.  Bishop  makes  it  his  first 
duty  to  tell  how  the  Royal  Collection  of  paintings 
came  into  being.  The  list  of  Royal  patrons  begins 
with  Henry  VIII  and  includes  two  or  three  of  out- 
standing discrimination.  Charles  I,  a  genuine  art- 
lover  and  the  most  truly  discerning  of  collectors,  who 
possessed  the  finest  collection  of  paintings  in  England, 
George  IV,  who  brought  together  the  superb  collection 
of  Dutch  masters  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  Prince 
Albert,  Consort  of  Queen  Victoria.  To  the  last-named, 
credit  is  due  as  the  first  in  this  country  to  recognize 
the  merits  and  to  acquire  the  very  rare  and  much- 
prized  examples  of  early  Italian  and  German  masters 
hanging  in  the  Royal  Closet  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  brought  hither  from  Osborne  by  King  Edward 
VII.  Readers  will  recall  the  exquisite  quality  of  the 


THE  VIOLOXCELLO  PLAYEK  PAINTED  BY  GABRIEL  MEl'ZU  :  AT  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 
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small  panel  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Memling  in  the 
National  Gallery,  presented  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
1863,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  at  his 
own  wish.  After  Queen  Victoria's  death  the  re- 
arrangement and  modernizing  of  the  Palace  was 
taken  in  hand  by  King  Edward  VII,  assisted  by  the 
late  Sir  Lionel  Cust,  a  gigantic  problem,  and,  Mr. 
Bishop  says,  '  he  would  devote  every  spare  moment 
to  the  task.' 

The  collection  of  pictures  at  Buckingham  Palace 
criesaloud  forexpert  cataloguing.  Havingmade  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  ground,  perhaps  Mr.  Bishop  will 
be  entrusted  with  this  important  task  on  a  scale  com- 
parable with  that  just  completed  by  Mr.  Collins  Baker 
in  the  case  of  the  Windsor  Castle  paintings. — H.G.F. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR,  WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


THE   METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM   OF  ART 
PAPERS 

Glazed  Tiles  from  a  Palace  of  Ramesses  II  at  Kantir 
By  William  C.  Hayes 

($2.oo) 

THAT  the  archaeologist  is  something  of  a  detective 
is  plainly  shown  by  this  important  and  fairly  tech- 
nical monograph.  The  long  and  active  history  of  the 
Palace  of  Kantir  has  been  entirely  recaptured  with 
the  help  of  a  few  fragments. 

It  appears  that  certain  fragmentary  tiles  and  statues, 
brought  to  light  some  years  ago  by  the  natives  of  Kan- 
tir in  the  eastern  Delta,  proved  to  belong  to  a  palace 
of  Ramesses  II.  Having  found  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  dealers,  they  were  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  after  which  official  exca- 
vations were  carried  out  by  the  Cairo  Museum.  The 
fruits  of  these  excavations  were  added  to  by  dealers 
who  had  chanced  to  possess  anything  relating  to  the 
site  and  'All  the  extant  tiles  and  glazed  statues  from 
the  Ramesside  palace  at  Kantir,  with  the  exception  of 
the  faience  decoration  of  a  doorway  of  Sethy  I  in  the 
Louvre,  are  now  divided  between  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum, Cairo,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum.'  The 
important  outcome  of  the  Cairo  Museum  excavations 
was  the  discovery  that  Kantir  happened  to  be  the 
famous  Per-Ramesses  Mry  Amun  (the  House  of  Ra- 
messes-Beloved  of  Amun)  probably  the  Raamses  of 
the  Bible.    Still  more  important  is  the  fact  that  Ra- 
messes II  is  apparently  found  'to  have  celebrated  his 
third  and  sixth  Jubilee  festivals'  there.  Kantir  was  'a 
place  permanently  in  royal  favour  and  frequented  by 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  two  great  dynasties 
which  comprised  the  Ramesside  period'  and  'a  prac- 
tically unbroken  series  of  royal  Ramesside  monuments 
covering  a  period  of  almost  two-hundred  years'  has 
been  gathered  from  it.  Mr.  Graham  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  the  tiles,  the  types  of  which  are  divided 
into  six.  Full  accounts  are  given  of  I.  Steps;  II.  Floor 
Tiles;  III.  Tiles  from  the  Sides  of  Stairways;  IV.  Tiles 
from  the  Sides  of  Platforms ;  V.  Tiles  from  a  Dado ; 
VI.  Cavetto  Tiles;  VII.  The  Glazed  Statues.  The  Pa- 
lace must  have  been  extremely  colourful,  for  it  seems 
that  it  was  'practically  built  of  massive  tiles'  and  Mr. 
Graham  describes  the  glazed  statues  as  'not  only 
unique,  but  they  are  unquestionably  among  the  larg- 
est single  pieces  of  faience  produced  in  Ancient  Egypt 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  while  the  section  of 
platform  revetments  easily  surpass  in  size  any  previous 
examples  of  tilework.'  We  realize  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  'Judged  on  the  basis  of  the  tiles  and 
statues  from  his  palace  at  Kantir,  the  reign  of  Ra- 
messes II  marked  the  achievement  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious designs  and  by  far  the  most  extensive  work  in 
ancient  Egypt.'  But  we  would  ask  ourselves  whether 


the  designs  are  as  artistically  fine  as  the  earlier  con- 
ventions. The  new  feeling  of  the  gradual  orientalizing 
of  Egyptian  Art,  which  might  be  termed  the  First 
General  Decline  is  clearly  noticeable.  From  an  his- 
torical point  of  view,  however,  they  are  not  uninterest- 
ing. The  idea  that  Egypt  never  regained  the  full  au- 
thority over  its  Empire  as  exercised  under  the  early 
part  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  not  wholly  devoid  of 
truth  and  current  among  the  majority  of  Egyptolo- 
gists, is  certainly  not  evident  from  the  pictorial  tiles 
in  question.  On  the  contrary,  the  number  and  variety 
of  foreigners  represented  seems  to  be  greater  than  ever 
before.  Apart  from  the  pride  of  Ramesses  II  and  a  few 
of  the  later  monarchs,  we  see  the  immense  power  of 
Egypt  once  more,  since  the  Aten  heresy,  fully  restored. 
Here  are  representations  of  Kushites,  Libyans,  Hit- 
tites,  Mesopotamians,  Syrians  and  the  so-called  'Peo- 
ples of  the  Sea,'  which  'included  in  the  New  Kingdom 
the  nations  inhabiting  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands  and  littorals  of  the  Aegean  and 
of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean :  Cretans, 
Cyrenaics,  Cilicians,  Pisidians,  Lydians,  Philistines, 
etc.,'  either  bound  as  captives  and  cast  in  the  dust  or 
carrying  the  tribute  of  their  kings  unto  the  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt. 

The  publication  is  good,  and  contains  13  plates  (31 
illustrations  in  all,  not  including  other  illustrations  in 
the  text).  The  tile  process  and  the  scientific  analysis 
of  certain  of  the  materials  and  glazes  used  for  them 
and  the  statues  is  given  in  the  footnotes.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  Bernard  Quaritch,  Ltd.,  1 1,  Grafton 
Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i.— P.F.C. 

IBAN  OR  SEA  DAYAK  FABRICS  AND 
THEIR  MANUFACTURE 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Iban  Fabrics  in  the 
Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge 

By  Alfred  C.  Haddon  and  E.  Start 

(Cambridge  University  Press.  25s.) 

THE  collection  of  Iban  cloths  in  the  Cambridge 
Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  are  mostly 
the  gift  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon.  The  comprehensive 
catalogue  of  these  fabrics  could  not  have  been  com- 
piled by  better  authorities  than  Dr.  Haddon  and  Miss 
Start.  Dr.  Haddon's  interest  in  the  subject  extends 
over  a  long  period,  and  his  knowledge  of  primitive 
art  and  anthropology  (as  his  previous  works  evince; 
justly  qualify  him  for  the  task.  Miss  Start,  of  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,  has  collaborated  in  giving  a 
full  technical  description  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
fabrics  and  has  made  all  the  drawings. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  study  is  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  Iban  cloths,  and  includes  a  technical  account 
of  their  manufacture.  Apart  from  this,  I  think,  it  con- 
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tains  material  more  of  interest  to  the  anthropologist 
than  to  the  artist.  The  finely  executed  drawings  by 
Miss  Start,  however,  should  supply  motifs  for  the  art 
worker,  even  though  Iban  symbolism  is  a  subject  that 
can  best  be  appreciated  by  the  psychologist.  At  the 
same  time  the  authors  do  not  neglect  the  deeper  as- 
pects of  Iban  art,  and  their  brief  account  of  Iban  re- 
ligion helps  one  to  a  closer  understanding. 

The  Ibans,  or  Sea-Dayaks,  are  found  mostly  in  the 
south-west  of  Borneo,  but  owing  to  their  migratory 
habits  (the  word  Iban,  or  Ivan,  means  'wandering') 
they  are  spread  over  various  parts. 

The  figure  designs  of  animals  and  anthropomorphs 
are  very  similar  to  Mexican  and  Polynesian  work. 
This  may  be  due  to  some  element  of  cultural  contact. 
The  exigencies  of  material  also  tend  to  develop  a  sim- 
ilarity of  pattern  in  most  parts  of  the  world. — R.W.S. 

MODERN  FURNITURE 

By  E.  Nelson  Exton  and  Frederick  H.  Littman 
(London:  Boriswood,  Ltd.  6s.) 

INTENDED  'to  be  of  practical  help  to  those  who 
are  about  to  furnish  their  first  home  or  to  refurnish 
part  of  an  existing  one,'  this  is  a  tantalizing  book  for 
those  who  only  would  if  they  could.  The  authors 
themselves  insist  that  modern  furniture  must  be  bought 
to  harmonize  with  its  surroundings,  not  introduced 
piecemeal  into  a  house  already  stocked — or  cluttered 
— with  the  heirlooms  of  all  the  ages.  But  the  designs 
by  Gordon  Russell,  Messrs.  Heal,  Betty  Joel,  and 
others,  are  so  conscientiously  executed  as  solutions  to 
modern  problems  that  the  book  is  a  temptation  to 
lavish  buying  and  discarding.  Those,  however,  lucky 
enough  to  be  armed  with  purpose  and  forewarned 
against  accepting  modernity  as  a  foolproof  criterion 
of  good  taste,  should  find  Modern  Furniture  an  excellent 
handbook  in  their  search  for  what  they  'know  to  be 
useful  or  believe  to  be  beautiful.' 

The  250  illustrations  include  separate  items  designed 
during  the  last  three  years,  suggested  arrangements 
for  utilizing  the  available  space  in  every  kind  of  room, 
sections  on  light,  heating  and  the  garden,  and  much 
practical  advice  on  preserving  morale  in  the  kitchen. 
The  inevitable  shortcomings  of  photography  are  sup- 
plemented by  brief  descriptions  of  material  and  colour 
as  well  as  purpose. 

We  shelter  nowadays  in  our  homes,  not  only  from 
the  weather,  but  also  from  the  turmoil  of  the  streets, 
and  need  to  make  them  cheering  but  restful.  With 
commercial  display  ever  invidiously  tempting  us  to 
covet  superfluities,  a  book  inculcating  from  cover  to 
cover  selection  rather  than  accumulation  is  a  good 
guide  to  making  interior  decoration  contribute  to 
domestic  peace  of  mind. — D.W.U. 


OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The  World's  Masters.  No.  19,  Constable;  No.  20,  Tur- 
ner. (The  Studio,  Ltd.  is.  each.)  The  new  volumes 
of  this  scries,  which  has  included  some  artists  in 
no  sense  worthy  of  the  name  of 'World's  Masters,' 
are  only  moderately  successful  with  regard  to 
their  illustrations.  The  prefaces  are  by  Mr.  An- 
thony Bertram.  In  one  of  these  we  find  this 
astounding  statement:  'The  younger  generation 
has  repudiated  Turner.'  We  have  heard  nothing 
of  this  repudiation,  and  suspect  that  Mr.  Bertram 
has  fathered  on  a  'generation'  the  opinion — if  it 
may  be  called  an  'opinion' — of  a  few  mentally 
deficient  juveniles  who,  neglecting  the  humbly 
useful  occupations  for  which  nature  fitted  them, 
have  lost  their  time  and  wits  in  pursuing  the 
practice  or  critique  of  arts  for  which  they  have 
no  aptitude. 

Lost  Sheep,  a  Miscellany,  by  V.  F.  Murray;  and  Brian- 
court,  by  E.  H.  W.  Meyerstein.  (The  Richards 
Press,  Ltd.  3s.  6d.  each.)  Mr.  Murray  has  a  just 
sense  of  poetic  form;  his  sonnets,  in  particular, 
are  gracefully  constructed,  and  they  are  full  of 
feeling.  'The  Simple  Life,'  in  blank  verse,  and 
Wordsworthian  in  mood,  is  authentic  poetry. 
This  Scottish  poet  has  nothing  characteristic  of 
Scotland  about  him,  save  his  landscape  back- 
grounds. Mr.  Meyerstein's  poem  is  concerned 
with  the  seventeenth-century  Brinvilliers  poison 
case.  It  is  obviously  modelled  on  Browning. 

Trousers,  etc.,  by  Eric  Gill.  (Faber  &  Faber,  Ltd.  is.) 
This  essay  is  a  Satire.  The  author  is  evidently 
determined  to  be  read;  and  he  will  doubtless  suc- 
ceed. Were  the  object  of  his  book  less  salutary 
than  it  is,  the  manner  of  attracting  public  atten- 
tion which  he  has  adopted  would  be  deemed  un- 
worthy of  so  serious  an  artist  and  writer  as  Mr. 
Gill.  As  it  is,  we  exonerate  him.  believing,  as  he 
does,  that  strong  remedies  are  often  necessary  to 
cure  deep-seated  evils.  This  was  Swift's  attitude, 
and  how  many  of  us  of  late  have  looked  in  vain 
lor  a  Swift  to  deal  with  our  modern  lunacies  as 
he  dealt  with  those  of  a  more  cultivated  age.  Mr. 
Gill,  in  this  pamphlet,  uses  Swift's  methods,  and 
uses  them  so  well  that  there  is  no  great  gulf  fixed 
between  the  master  and  his  disciple.  The  satire 
on  'modern  man'  is  the  bitterest,  as  it  is  the  most 
just,  that  we  have  seen.  We  see  this  'modern  man' 
as  he  is,  a  man  'ashamed,'  for  'there  is  nothing 
left  for  him  to  be  proud  of.  He  is  a  worm  and  no 
man.'  The  pamphlet  will  not  lack  readers,  and 
no  one  who  is  attracted  to  read  it  by  the  author's 
cunning  subterfuge  will,  we  venture  to  predict, 
do  so  without  benefit.  As  for  its  literary  quality, 
it  is  a  little  masterpiece. — G. 
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NOTES   AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


STIPPLE  ENGRAVING  OF  SIR  THOMAS  WYATT  THK  YOUNGER 
QUERY  AS  TO  ENGRAVER  AND  ORIGINAL  PICTURE  (No.  982) 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  PICTURE   (No.  98 r 


Sir, — The  picture  shown  below 
was  bought  recently,  without  identi- 
fication, in  an  auction  sale  at  Cour- 
trai.  Though  differing  considerably 
in  colour,  it  is  almost  identical  in 
form  (save  for  a  central  column) 
with  Rubens'  picture  of  Lot  Fleeing 
from  Sodom  which  was  formerly  at 
Blenheim,  having  been  given  by  the 
City  of  Antwerp  to  Marlborough. 
There  is  another  picture  in  the 
Louvre,  very  similar,  signed  by 
Rubens  and  dated  1625.  It  is 
thought  possible  that  the  picture 
here  illustrated  was  painted  by 
Van  Dyck,  who  is  said  by  Rooses 
to  have  helped  Rubens,  as  his 
pupil,  in  painting  the  Blenheim 


picture  in  which,  according  to  Rooses,  the  second 
angel  has  the  features  of  Van  Dyck.  There  is  no  re- 
ference to  the  picture  under  discussion  among  the 
paintings  of  Van  Dyck  and  Rubens  in  Smith's  Cata- 
logue Raisonne  — White  &  Leonard  &  Nicholls  & 
Co.,  4,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.G. 4. 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  PRINT  (No.  982) 

Sir, — Can  any  reader  tell  me  the  engraver  of  the 
accompanying  print  inscribed  :  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the 
Younger.  Executed  on  Tower  Hill,  April  nth,  1534.  Lon- 
don, Published  by  Alex'  McKenzie,  No.  101  Berwick  Street, 
Sepf  75.  1800?  I  am  told  that  it  is  after  a  work  by 
Holbein,  and,  if  this  is  the  case,  I  would  like  to  know 
where  the  original  is. — Mrs.  Berryman,  The  White 
House,  Great  Chesterford,  Essex. 

PERAMBULATOR  (Reply  to  No.  978) 

Sir, — I  have  in  my  possession  a  perambulator 
similar  in  every  detail  to  the  curious  specimen  re- 
produced in  the  June  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  with 
the  exception  of  the  springs,  which  have  evidently 
been  removed  in  my  specimen,  traces  of  them  re- 
maining. I  have  no  evidence  of  the  one  in  my  pos- 
session being  of  American  origin,  and  have  hitherto 
believed  it  to  be  unique. — Cecil  W.  G.  Lewis,  The 
Grey  House,  South  Parade,  Bedford  Park,  London,  YV. 


LOT  FLEEIXG  FROM  SODOM  :  PICTURE  SIMILAR  TO  ONE  BY  RUBENS  FORMERLY  AT 
BLENHEIM  :   PERHAPS  PAINTED  BY  VAN  DYCK  :  INFORMATION    SOLICITED  (No.  981) 
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HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


ARMS  ON  PEWTER  CANISTER, 
1673—  BEXLEY,  KENT 

THE  dexter  coat  is  a  late  version  of  that  of  the 
family  of  Seutter  von  Lotzen,  originally  of 
Kempten,  in  Bavaria,  later  of  Lindau  and  Ulm, 
in  Wurtemberg.  In  1491  they  received  a  grant  of  arms 
from  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I — sable,  a  'Fischreisse' 
in  pale  or.  C.  the  'Fischreisse'  with  a  bunch  of  peacock's 
feathers  protruding  from  the  upper  end.  The  Fischreisse,  a 
charge  peculiar  to  German  and  Low  Country  heraldry, 
is  a  wickerwork  basket  employed  in  catching  fish  with 
two  trumpet-shaped  openings  and  a  more  or  less 
ovoid  body.  On  March  1st,  1559,  they  were  ennobled 
by  Kaiser  Ferdinand,  receiving  a  new  grant  of  arms — 
per  fess  ( 1 )  argent  an  eagle  displayed  sable  beaked  and  mem- 
bered  or;  (2)  as  above  but  standing  on  a  golden  coron- 
et. C.  (1)  a  demi-vol  chequy  argent  and  sable;  (2)  the 
original  crest.  In  1833  they  were  created  barons.  A 
second  branch  of  the  family  created  barons  in  18 10 
was  established  in  Saxony.  They  bore  apparently 
from  1716a  quartered  coat  with  Seutter  von  Lotzen 
in  pretence.  A  third  branch  settled  in  Baden  were 
created  barons  in  1880,  and  bore  the  coat  granted  in 
1559.  A  fourth  branch  was  settled  in  Swabia  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  As  is  pointed  out  in  Sibmacher 
(Bayrischer-Aael,  notes  to  pis.  140  and  141)  the  original 
Fischreisse  took  on  before  the  middle  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  the  form  of  a  Feuerkorb,  the  iron 
lattice-work  basket  of  a  beacon  as  on  your  canister, 
while  the  bunch  of  peacock's  feathers  was  reduced  to 
three.  The  simple  coat  and  crest  appear  in  the  1667 
edition  of  Sibmacher  for  Seutter  von  Lotzen  (Anhang 
des  Fiinfften  Theils — Kempt.  Adel.  Geschlecht,  pi.  282). 

So  far  I  have  failed  to  trace  the  other  coat,  despite 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  through  the  1696  edition  of 
the  Wappenbuch  page  by  page.  The  prospect  of  serving 
the  forty  volumes  of  the  latest  edition  in  the  same 
way  I  refuse  to  contemplate.  There  is  seemingly  no 
pedigree  of  Von  Seutter  to  help  in  establishing  this 
coat  and  the  alliance  or  association  indicated. 


THE  ARMS  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  SHUTTER  VOX  LOTZEN,  FROM 
SIBMACHER,  1667  :   SEE  ARMS  O.V   PEWTER  CANISTER,  1U7S 

per  is  that  of  Farquharson  of  Dorset.  The  motto  Fide- 
liter  que  fortiter  is  not  recorded,  but  is  obviously  based 
on  the  Fide  et  fortitudine  of  the  Farquharsons  of  Inver- 
cauld  from  whom  the  Dorset  family  claimed  descent. 

SILVER  MEDAL,  1672— CHELSEA 

YOUR  medal  commemorates  the  appointment 
of  Prince  William  Henry  of  Orange,  afterwards 
King  William  III  of  England,  as  Captain-General  and 
Admiral  of  the  Confederated  Netherlands  in  1672.  It 
is  apparently  a  rather  crude  version  of  the  fine  medal 
noticed  in  Van  Loon's  Histoire  Metal lique  des  XVII  Pro- 
vinces des  Pays  Bas  (III,  47,  1). 


CREST  AND  MONOGRAM 
ON  FORKS— LONDON,  W.  1 

THE  monogram  J.A.F.  is  for  James  Alexander  Far- 
quharson of  Oakley,  Dorset.  He  became  a  Major- 
General  in  1830,  and  from  1831  to  his  death  in  1834 
he  was  Governor  of  St.  Lucia  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
crest  confirms  this  identification  :  a  demi-lion  gules  grasp- 
ing in  the  dexter  pad  a  falchion  (sometimes  a  dagger)  pro- 


ARMS  ON  COVERED-CUP 
LATE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

THE  charges  that  appear  on  the  shields  held  by 
the  sejant  lion  supporters  of  the  cup  do  not, 
strictly  speaking,  constitute  a  coat  of  arms.  The 
fashion  of  the  cup  itself  and  one  at  least  of  the  partially 
overstamped  marks  suggest  Southern  Germany  as 
the  place  of  its  origin.  The  principal  charge  on  the 
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THE  ARMS  OF  GEUDER  VON 
HEROLDSBERG,  ON  COVERED- 
CUP   :  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


shields  (only  one  is  orig- 
inal) confirms  this  allo- 
cation, for  it  is  the  unique 
bearing  of  Ceuder  von 
(und  zu)  Heroldsberg, 
one  of  the  half-dozen 
most  distinguished  fami- 
lies of  the  City  of  Nurem- 
berg. Indeed  Sibmacher 
{Wappenbuch,  edit.  1696, 
pt.  VII,  pi.  20)  includes 
this  coat  with  a  few 
others  in  the  border  to 
his  plate  of  the  arms  of 
Nuremberg.  The  arms  of 
Geuder  are  generally  de- 
scribed as  azure,  a  triangle 
reversed  argent  each  angle 
ornamented  with  a  star  of  six 
points  argent.  Early  repre- 
sentations always  show 
the  triangle  as  a  three- 
sided  spike,  which  was  probably  originally  intended 
for  a  Passion  Nail.  No  other  coat  with  this  charge  is 
known,  nor  is  one  with  this  charge  flanked  by  two 
estoiles.  These  may  be  purely  ornamental,  but  I  am 
tempted  to  believe  that  they  were  added  from  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  the  later  Geuder  coat, 
being  simplifications  of  the  charge  in  the  arms  of 
Rabenstein  von  Dolau,  in  Franconia — gules,  three  legs 
in  armour  joined  at  the  thigh  proper,  which  in  ornament 
is  often  translated  into  three  curved  lines,  increased 
to  a  swastika,  and  even  turned  into  a  wheel  or  sun. 

The  arms  on  the  bowl  of  this  cup  are  those  of 
Waldegrave,  Earl  Waldegrave — per  pale  argent  and 
gules;  C.  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or  a  plume  of  five  ostrich 
feathers  per  pale  argent  and  gules;  S.  two  talbots  sable  eared 
or  and  gorged  with  a  mural  coronet  argent  masoned  sable. 

It  would  seem  highly  probable  that  this  cup  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Waldegraves  during  the 
years  1 727-1 730  when  the  first  Earl  was  ambassador 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Vienna.  But  on  grounds  of  style  the  arms  cannot  have 
been  engraved  earlier  than  1738,  in  which  year  the 
Earl  received  his  Garter,  and  this  ornament  would 
inevitably  appear  on  any  piece  of  plate  ornamented 
after  that  date.  He  died  in  1 741  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  James  the  second  Earl  {born  in  1 7 1 5 ;  d.  1763). 
The  arms  must  be  his,  and  put  on  between  1741  and 
1 757,  in  which  latter  year  he  received  his  Garter.  On 
stylistic  grounds  I  date  them  about  1 750. 

The  significance  of  the  inscription  H.W.  to  R.N.  in 
a  script  of  about  1760- 1770  is  not  at  first  apparent. 
After  the  death  of  the  Earl,  however,  in  1763,  the 
greater  part  of  his  pictures  and  all  his  plate  were  sold 
by  auction.  Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  George  Mon- 


tagu on  November  12th,  1763,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  sale  catalogue  says  {Letters,  edit.  Pagct-Toynbce, 
V.  383) — 'there  are  several  people  determined  to 
have  some  one  thing  that  belonged  to  Lord  Walde- 
grave.' Walpole  was  a  close  friend  of  Waldegrave; 
they  had  been  at  school  together,  and  it  was  Walpole 
who  in  1 759  brought  about  the  marriage  of  his  niece 
Maria,  a  natural  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole 
and  Maria  Clements,  to  the  Earl.  The  H.  W.  is  clearly 
Horace  Walpole.  Who  then  among  Walpole's  friends 
was  sufficiently  intimate  to  receive  such  a  gift  and  to 
be  interested  in  its  associations  with  Waldegrave  ? 
In  1754,  what  time  he  was  acting  as  governor  and 
keeper  of  the  privy  purse  to  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  King  George  III,  Waldegrave  had  mar- 
ried as  his  first  wife  a  certain  Miss  Drax,  who  died 
shortly  afterwards.  Her  cousin  was  seemingly  that 
Miss  Frances  Elizabeth  Drax,  daughter  of  Henry 
Drax  of  Ellerton  Abbey,  co.  York,  and  of  Charbor- 
ough  in  Dorset,  at  one  time  secretary  to  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  who,  in  1757,  married,  as  his  third 
wife,  Robert  Nugent  (1702- 1788),  the  R.N.  of  the 
inscription,  created  Viscount  Clare  and  Baron  Nu- 
gent in  1766,  and  Earl  Nugent  in  1776.  Walpole  was 
certainly  on  intimate  terms  with  Nugent,  he  stopped 
at  his  house  at  Gosfield  in  1  748,  and  expressed  in  no 
uncertain  terms  his  admiration  for  the  author — Nu- 
gent as  he  believed — of  the  'glorious  poem,'  the  ode 
to  William  Pulteney. 

readers  should  address  their  enquiries  on  all 
matters  connected  with  Heraldry  to  the  heraldic 
department,  the  connoisseur,  and  these  will  be 
dealt  with  by  our  expert  in  strict  rotation. 


THE  \RMS  OF  W  ALDEGRAVE,  EARL  W  ALDEGRAVE,  ADDED  IN 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ON  SAME  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  CUP 
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HEARTENING  news  from  the  sale  rooms, 
received  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  was 
the  total  of  £11,030  obtained  for  the  Earl  of 
Lovelace's  eight  canvases  by  Canaletto  at  Sotheby's 
on  July  13th.  Less  satisfactory  were  the  bids  for  Sir 
Philip  Sassoon's  furniture  at  Christie's,  July  8th,  and 
the  Romney  drawings  there,  July  12th,  realized  only 
£825  for  74  lots,  the  highest  price  being  44  guineas 
for  a  sketch  of  Lady  Bankes  executed  in  sepia  wash. 

PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

AT  Christie's,  a  number  of  highly  important  works 
jt\.have  appeared.  The  old  masters  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln  which  he  inherited  under  the  will  of 
the  late  seventh  Duke  of  Newcastle,  included  Ho- 
garth's Southwark  Fair,  which  brought  £3,045.  This 
picture  was  acquired  by  the  fourth  Duke  of  Newcastle 
when  he  bought  the  Hafod  Estate,  in  1833,  and  since 
then  has  been  shown  at  various  exhibitions.  At  the 
same  sale,  £3,150  was  paid  for  A  Woodland  Scene,  by 
Gainsborough;  The  Piazzetta  of  St.  Marks,  Venice,  by 
Canaletto,  £1,657  10s. ;  The  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Piero  di  Cosimo,  £2,650;  Children  in  the  Park  of  Tatter- 
shall  Castle,  by  Arthur  Devis,  £672 ;  A  Landscape:  Har- 
vest Time,  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  £1,260;  A  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Stall,  by  Frans  Snyders  and  Lange  Jan,  £588 ; 
The  Interior  of  a  Tavern,  by  Teniers,  £514  10s. ;  A  View 
of  the  Thames  at  Twickenham,  by  R.  Wilson,  £1 ,029;  and 
the  following  portraits:  Benjamin  Hoadly,  by  Hogarth, 
£1,470;  Henry  Pelham  Pelham-Clinton,  \th  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  1 1  th  Earl  of  Lincoln,  by  Lawrence,  £882 ;  Georg- 
iana  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  also  by  Lawrence, 
£672 ;  a  sketch  of  Earl  St.  Vincent  in  naval  uniform,  by 
Gilbert  Stuart,  £399;  and  The  Artist  painting  a  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  by  Cornelisz  van  Oostsanen,  £997  1  os. 

Forty-seven  pictures  and  drawings  belonging  to  the 
late  T.  S.  Pearson-Gregory  sold  at  Christie's  included 
five  panels  by  Boucher,  in  white  and  gilt  frames 
shaped  as  overdoors  which  realized  £23,100,  a  figure 
which  doubtless  exceeded  the  expectations  of  many; 
and  another  large  work  by  the  same  artist,  entitled 
Aurora,  fetched  £1,701.  On  the  same  afternoon,  A 
Winding  Stream,  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  fetched 
£1,522  1  os.;  The  Prodigal  Asleep,  by  J.  Ochtervelt, 
£966 ;  A  High  Priest  at  an  Altar,  by  Rembrandt,  £2,730 ; 
a  portrait  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Grove,  by  Romney,  £756; 
and  Three  Cows  in  a  Landscape,  by  A.  Cuyp,  £420. 

Over  £14,000  resulted  from  a  catalogue  of  modern 
pictures  and  drawings  at  Christie's,  a  large  proportion 
of  this  total  being  contributed  by  the  works  of  Fantin- 


A  PAINTING  OF  STILL  LIFE  :  BY  VELAZQUEZ  :  33J  x  42  IN. 
SOLD   BY  AUCTION   AT  THE    ROOMS  OF  MESSRS.  SOTHEBY 

Latour,  belonging  to  the  late  Sir  R.  Leicester  Harms- 
worth,  Bart.  There  were  twenty-one  pieces  by  this 
artist,  of  which  Ruses  in  a  Glass  Bowl,  brought  £672; 
Ruses  in  a  Glass,  £840;  White  Pennies  in  a  Tall  Glass  Vase, 
£493  1  os. ;  Asters  in  a  Glass  Vase,  £630;  and  Roses  in  a 
Glass  Gublet,  £44 1 . 

At  Sotheby's  a  catalogue  of  paintings,  one  of  which 
was  a  self-portrait  by  Rembrandt,  was  dealt  with  on 
June  23rd.  The  Rembrandt  portrait,  which  belonged 
to  the  late  Mrs.  Wilfred  Buckley,  was  at  one  time  in  the 
collection  of  Duke  Eugen  von  Leuchtenberg  and  later 
in  that  of  Hubert  S.  Terrell  and  is  mentioned  by  Hof- 
stede  de  Groot  as  being  painted  about  1640-43.  When 
offered  in  the  present  sale,  the  final  bid  was  £1 1,500, 
at  which  figure  it  was,  we  understand,  withdrawn,  as 
this  failed  to  reach  the  reserve  set  by  the  owners.  There 
were  seven  other  pieces  from  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Buckley,  of  which  Eli  and  Samuel,  by  B.  Fabritius, 
brought  £2,900,  and  a  portrait  of  Geurge  Washington, 
by  Gilbert  Stuart,  £400.  From  the  same  catalogue,  a 
Still  Life,  by  Velazquez  (here  illustrated),  fetched 
£1,900;  Mr.  Henry  Savage,  by  Arthur  Devis,  £290; 
and  a  portrait  of  A  Gentleman,  by  Titian,  £850. 
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A  PAIR  OF  CHINESE  FAMILLE  ROSE  PORCELAIN  FIGURES  OF 
CRANES   :  THE   CH'IEN    LUNG    PERIOD   :   SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


FURNITURE,  PORCELAINS, 
AND  ART  OBJECTS 

THE  well-known  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain  as- 
sembled by  the  late  W.  F.  van  Heukelom  of  Am- 
sterdam was  one  of  the  several  important  events  held  at 
Sotheby's,  the  two  days'  sale  bringing  nearly  £15,000. 

The  catalogue  comprised  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  lots,  the  greater  number  of  which  were  examples 
of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  and  of  these  the  principal 
individual  prices  were:  a  pair  of  large  vases  and 
covers,  41  in.  high,  Dresden  duplicate  marks,  £140;  a  set 
of  three  cylindrical  covered  jars  and  a  pair  of  oviform 
jars  of  the  same  pattern,  leaf  mark,  £300;  a  pair  of 
gourd  bottles  decorated  in  famille  verte,  £370;  a 
powder-blue  dish  painted  in  famille  verte  enamels,  fang 
sheng  mark,  £160;  a  powder-blue  bowl  decorated  with 
reserved  panels,  £210;  a  pair  of  jars  and  covers 
enamelled  with  flowers,  trees,  etc.,  £170;  a  pair  of 
small  ginger  jars  painted  with  reserved  panels,  £410; 
a  pair  of  large  rouleau  vases,  19J  in.  high,  £380;  a 
pair  of  famille  verte  dishes,  artemesia  leaf  mark,  £150;  a 
pale  green  oviform  jar  decorated  with  chrysanthemum 
heads  and  prunus  flowers,  6|  in.  high,  £140;  an  in- 
scribed 'birthday'  plate  painted  in  famille  verte  enamels 
six-character  mark,  £195;  a  pair  of  globular  vases  de- 
corated in  enamels,  17  in.  high,  £540;  a  pair  of  hex- 
agonal brush  stands,  impressed  seal  marks,  £300;  a  mar- 
riage cup  in  biscuit  moulded  in  relief  with  a  dragon 
handle  and  decorated  in  enamels,  4  in.  high,  £400;  a 
pair  of  biscuit  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  in  green 


and  yellow  robes  ornamented  with  flowers,  17I  in. 
and  i8|  in.,  £460;  a  pair  of  figures  of  kylins,  2o£  in. 
high'  ^33°;  a  set  °f  six  famille  noire  cups  and  saucers 
painted  in  underglaze  blue,  ling  chih  mark,  £640;  a 
pair  of famille  noire  saucer  dishes  enamelled  with  flow- 
ers, £260;  and  a  famille  noire  dish  decorated  in  fam- 
ille verte  enamels,  six-character  mark  of  Cheng  Hua,  £580. 

Two  days  were  occupied  at  Christie's  in  disposing 
of  the  porcelains,  furniture  and  art  objects  sold  to  the 
order  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  total  amounting  to 
£7,146.  The  principal  lots  of  porcelain  met  with  a 
good  reception,  a  set  of  two  famille  verte  beakers  and  a 
vase  with  a  cover,  K'ang  Hsi,  bringing  £420;  a  Derby 
dinner  service  painted  with  flowers,  £231;  and  a 
Crown  Derby  dessert  service,  each  piece  painted  with 
named  views  in  the  British  Isles,  c.  1  785,  £472  10s. 

There  was  also  a  quantity  of  Continental  porcelain, 
of  which  the  following  should  be  noted :  a  Dresden 
dessert  service  painted  with  birds,  £102  18s.;  a  pair  of 
Sevres  two-handled  vases  and  stoppers  and  a  Sevres 
pear-shaped  vase  and  cover,  £157  10s.;  a  pair  of 
Sevres  boat-shaped  vases  and  covers,  £336;  and  a  pair 
of  Meissen  figures  of  hawks,  £96  12s. 

The  furniture  and  art  objects  were  disposed  of  on 
the  second  day,  when  a  set  of  four  English  glass  cande- 
labra brought  £483;  an  English  bracket  clock  with 
movement  by  S.  de  Charmes,  London,  £75  12s.;  a  set 
of  seven  Adam  mahogany  arm-chairs  and  a  pair  of 
bergeres,  £241  10s.;  a  Chippendale  long-case  clock, 
the  movement  by  Whitehurst  of  Derby,  £92  8s. ;  a 
Sheraton  satinwood  commode  of  semi-circular  shape, 
£194  5s.;  a  set  of  five  oval  mirrors  in  pierced  and 
carved  giltwood  frames,  £388  10s. ;  a  French  com- 
mode veneered  with  kingwood  and  rosewood  with 
tambour  panels,  £315;  a  Louis  XV  library  table 
veneered  with  kingwood,  £267  15s.;  a  Louis  XVI 
marquetry  commode,  £199  10s. ;  a  Louis  XV  par- 
quetry table,  £152  5s. 

In  a  mixed  sale  at  the  same  rooms,  a  Nantgarw 
dessert  service  belonging  to  the  Countess  of  North- 
brook  was  the  source  of  some  spirited  bidding,  even- 
tually being  sold  at  £315,  and  this  applies  also  to  a 
pair  of  Chinese  famille  rose  figures  of  cranes  (here 
illustrated)  which  brought  £451  10s.  Another  in- 
teresting piece  was  a  Saint  Porchere  fruit  dish  decor- 
ated in  the  centre  with  the  arms  and  crown  of  France 
encircled  by  the  Order  of  St.  Louis-  which  went  for 
£420;  and  among  a  few  lots  of  furniture  there  was  an 
Adam  bureau-bookcase  veneered  with  figured  maho- 
gany panels  on  a  satinwood  ground,  £577  10s. 

£5,473  was  realized  for  the  varied  collection  which 
included  a  number  of  English  clocks  formed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Douglas  Heath,  which  was  disposed  of  at 
Christie's,  but  apart  from  the  prices  paid  for  some  of  the 
clocks,  there  were  few  bids  of  interest.  There  were  four 
examples  by  the  famous  Thomas  Tompion,  a  small 
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bracket  clock,  7.]  in.  high,  bringing 
£325  1  os.;  and  a  larger  one,  £152  5s. 

The  English  and  French  furniture 
belonging  to  the  late  Sir  R.  Leicester 
Harmsworth,  Bart,  was  disposed  of  on 
June  23rd.  While  a  number  of  the  Eng- 
lish pieces  brought  somewhat  modest 
prices,  the  buyers  bid  freely  for  several 
of  the  Adam  and  French  examples,  an 
Adam  marquetry  serpentine-shaped 
commode  (here  illustrated)  bringing 
£3 15  and  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  bu- 
reau, £336.  Other  Adam  furniture  in 
the  collection  included  a  pair  of  mar- 
quetry commodes,  which  fetched  £294 ; 
and  a  marquetry  commode  of  serpen- 
tine shape,  £225  15s. 

Good  prices  were  paid  at  Christie's 
for  English  porcelains  belonging  to 
Mrs.  K.  Marlow,  though  all  the  higher 
figures  were  realized  by  examples  of 
Chelsea,  £1,155  being  paid  for  a  pair 
of  Chelsea  vases  and  covers  painted 
with  character  figures  from  the  Italian 
Comedy,  gold  anchor  mark  (here  illustrated) ;  £525  for  a 
set  of  figures  each  representing  a  character  from  the 


A  PAIR  OF  CHELSEA  VASES  AND  COVERS,  PAINTED  WITH 
FIGURES    FROM    ITALIAN    COMEDY    :    SOLD    AT  CHRISTIE'S 


AN  ADAM  MARQUETRY  SERPENTINE-SHAPED  COMMODE  FROM  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  THE  LATE  SIR  R.  LEICESTER  HARMSWORTH,   BART.   :  SOLD    AT  CHRISTIE'S 


Italian  Comedy  ;  a  pair  of  figures  of  the  Imperial 
Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  bearing  the  gold  anchor 
and  impressed  R  marks,  £24.1  10s.;  a  group  of  Spring 
and  Autumn  represented  by  a  girl  and  a  man,  £225  15s. ; 
and  a  set  of  three  vases  painted  with  exotic  birds  in 
panels  on  a  dark  blue  ground,  £183  15s. 

Among  the  nineteen  lots  of  furniture  included  in 
this  sale  there  was  an  interesting  Sheraton  satinwood 
work  table  on  slightly  concave  cylindrical  legs  decor- 
ated in  the  manner  of  Angelica  Kaulfmann  which 
realized  £299  5s. ;  other  pieces  being  a  Sheraton  satin- 
wood  semi-circular  commode,  £162  15s.;  a  William 
Kent  mahogany  side-table  with  square  tapering  legs, 
£210;  and  a  pair  of  Adam  mahogany  urns  and 
pedestals,  £304  10s. 

A  particularly  interesting  set  of  four  walnut  chairs 
came  up  at  Sotheby's  which  brought  £800.  The  splats 
are  fiddle  shape  veneered  with  burr  walnut,  the  loose 
seat  being  covered  in  gros  point  needlework.  They 
were  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Charles  Hunter, 
later  in  that  of  Mr.  Percival  Griffiths,  and  were  now 
sent  in  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wilfred  Buckley. 


SILVER 

WITH  the  revival  of  the  demand  for  English  silver 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  increasing  enqui- 
ries from  American  buyers,  the  silver  market  is  re- 
ceiving the  close  attention  of  all  the  London  dealers, 
each  of  whom  has  been  represented  at  the  several 
dispersals  both  at  Christie's  and  Sotheby's. 
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At  the  latter  rooms,  the  offerings  in  this 
section  have  been  sparse,  but  any  fine  pieces 
that  appeared  were  keenly  bid  for  and 
among  the  seventeenth-  and  early  eigh- 
teenth-century examples  that  should  be  re- 
corded are:  a  small  chalice  m.m.  H  N  a  bird 
with  olive  branch  below,  1664  (9  oz.  5  dwt.), 
which  fetched  165s.;  a  cylindrical  caster, 
by  William  Fleming,  1 7 1 3  (2  oz.  1  dwt.), 
620s. ;  a  shaped  tray,  6i  in.  long,  by  Paul 
De  Lamerie,  1734-5  (4  oz.  13  dwt.),  260s.; 
and  a  porringer  with  matted  and  punched 
decoration,  1655  (6  oz.),  350s. 

£1 ,052  was  paid  at  the  same  rooms  early 
in  July  for  a  silver-gilt  steeple  cup  and 
cover,  m.m.  T  C  between  pellets,  the  cup, 
1 616,  and  the  cover,  161 7,  which  was  in- 
cluded with  a  few  other  lots  of  early  silver 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord  Cun- 
liffe.  This  cup  weighed  20  oz.  1  dwt.  and 
the  per  ounce  price  was  1,050s. 

One  of  the  most  important  offerings  of 
English  silver  that  has  been  made  for  some 
time  past  was  dealt  with  at  Christie's  on 
June  22nd.  The  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
lots  from  various  sources  accounted  for  the 
not  inconsiderable  total  of£  13,030  and  the 
afternoon  witnessed  more  than  one  lively 
contest  among  the  large  number  of  buyers 
present.  The  highest  single  bid  was  £3,100 
paid  for  the  mace  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  (here  illustrated),  at  which  fig- 
ure it  was  acquired  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
Dublin.  This  mace  was  part  of  the  regalia 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  from  1765 
to  180 1 ;  in  the  latter  year  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved  by  the  Act  of  Union  and  the 
mace  became  the  property  of  Lord  Oriel, 
the  last  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons: from  him  it  descended  to  the  member  of  the 
family  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Glazier 
&  Sons  Ltd.,  who  sent  it  to  Christie's. 

Another  historical  item  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Stamford  was  a  silver-gilt  toilet  service  of  twenty-two 
pieces  and  a  mirror  by  Isaac  Liger,  1728,  which 
brought  £1,050,  and  which  was  probably  made  for 
George  Booth,  2nd  Earl  of  Warrington  (1675-1758), 
whose  daughter  married  Henry,  4th  Earl  of  Stamford. 

The  sale  was  noteworthy  for  the  large  number  of 
important  examples  of  the  Seventeenth  and  early 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  and  the  prices  paid  demonstrate 
the  wide  enquiry  and  search  for  fine  specimens,  an 
octagonal  pear-shaped  teapot,  by  William  Gamble, 
1718  (17  oz.),  bringing  270s.;  a  plain  wine  taster 
inscribed  Christopher  Smith  Wine  Cooper  Aprill  ye  5  gg, 
1697  (3  oz.),  230s. ;  a  circular  dish,  m.m.  S  R  cinque/oil 


MACE  OF  THE  IRISH 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  : 
SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


below,  1 67 1  (2  oz.  8  dwt.),  380s.;  a  plain  cir- 
cular bowl,  by  Isaac  Liger,  1 7 1 6  (30  oz.), 
105s.;  a  silver-gilt  cup  and  saucer  chased 
in  the  Chinese  taste,  1683,  m.m.  a  mullet  and 
two  pellets  above  and  below — the  cup  bears  the 
maker's  mark  only—  (140Z.  18  dwt.),  340s.; 
four  silver-gilt  circular  dishes,  by  David  Wil- 
laume,  1699  (56  oz.  14  dwt.),  175s.;  a  plain 
pear-shaped  cream  pitcher,  by  William 
Fleming,  1722  (3  oz.  9  dwt.),  250s.;  and  a 
plain  pear-shaped  hot-milk  jug,  by  Edward 
Torke,  1709  (4  oz.  18  dwt.),  400s. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

AS  in  other  markets,  there  has  been  a  very 
noticeable  increase  of  activity  in  the 
sphere  of  books  and  some  important  dis- 
persals have  taken  place  at  Sotheby's  more 
recently.  One  catalogue  comprised  the  Pa- 
pers of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  H.  P.  Moul- 
ton-Barrett,  nephew  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  which  attracted  widespread  in- 
terest. As  noted  by  the  compiler  of  the  cata- 
logue, these  papers,  preserved  by  George 
and  Arabel  Barrett,  form  the  most  impor- 
tant collection  of  Browning  material  offered 
since  the  dispersal  of  Robert  Browning's 
own  collection  at  Sotheby's  in  191 3. 

The  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Browning 
were  offered  in  eleven  lots,  fifty-seven  to  her 
brother  George  Goodin  Moulton-Barrett 
bringing  £340;  one  hundred  and  eleven  to 
her  sister  Arabel,  £950;  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  to  Mrs.  Sophia  May  Eckley, 
£255.  Of  the  early  autograph  MSS.  by  Mrs. 
Browning,  that  of  The  Battle  of  Marathon 
went  for  £360;  another  important  MS.,  / 
Stood  Tip-toe  upon  a  Little  Hill,  given  to  Mrs.  Browning 
by  Haydon  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Keats,  £950. 

At  the  same  rooms,  a  total  of  £38,055  resulted  from 
the  first  portion  of  The  Clumber  Library,  which  con- 
sisted of  thirty-four  lots.  £13,500  was  accounted  for 
by  The  Hours  of  Isabel  of  Brittany,  otherwise  known  as 
The  Lamoignon  Hours,  which  has  thirty-two  minia- 
tures and  a  large  number  of  smalLer  miniatures  and 
other  decorations.  This  magnificent  manuscript  was 
executed  for  Isabel  of  Brittany,  the  fifth  daughter  of 
John  VI,  Duke  of  Brittany  at  Paris,  c.  1440.  Gabriel 
Wells  of  New  York  paid  £5,600  for  a  First  Folio 
Shakespeare;  Caxton's  The  Historye  of  Reynart  the  Foxe 
brought  £4,200;  Byron's  autograph  MS.  of  The  Curse 
of  Minerva,  £1 ,000 ;  Audubon's  Birds  ofAmerha,  £2,400. 
The  representative  of  Dr.  Rosenbach  of  Philadelphia 
won  a  copy  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  at  £8,000. 
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Antique  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Bureau  and  Bookcase  with  original 
oval-shaped  astragal  doors.    Length  3  feet  9  inches,  height  7  feet 
4  inches,  depth  22  inches. 


Antique  Inlaid  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Hanging  Wardrobe  with  attrac- 
tively shaped  oval  panels.    Length  4  feet  9  inches,  height  6  feet,  depth 
21  inches. 


JOHN  BELL 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

56-58,  BRIDGE  STREET 
ABERDEEN 


Small  Antique  Inlaid  Sheraton  Mahogany  Sideboard  with  shaped  front.    It  measures  only  4 
feet  7  inches  long, "24  inches  deep  and  38  inches  high. 


An  important  pair  of  Antique  Inlaid  French  Marquetry  Corner  Commodes,  by]  Halthausen, 
with  marble  tops,  shaped  fronts  and  floral  panels. 
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ILLUMINATED  PORTUGUESE  MAPS 

By  DR.  ARMANDO  CORTESAO 


THE  maritime  discoveries  of  V"  -  S  EP 
the  Portuguese  shortly  after 
the  seizure  of  Ceuta  (141 5), 
and  their  invention  of  nautical 
astronomy,  gave  exceptional  im- 
portance to  map-making  in  Por- 
tugal even  prior  to  1500,  but  the 
Sixteenth  Century  is  the  golden 
age  of  Portuguese  Cartography. 

Besides  their  geographical  and 
scientific  value,  many  of  the  Por- 
tuguese maps  of  this  period  are  re- 
markable for  their  artistic  illumi- 
nations. The  prosperity  brought 
to  Portugal  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  by  her  im- 
mense and  wealthy  empire,  in 
consequence  of  the  discoveries 
started  or  impelled  by  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator,was  perhaps 
"best  evidenced  in  the  high  degree 
of  development  and  magnificence 
then  attained  by  arts  and  sciences, 
lit  was  in  architecture,  painting 
and  literature,  as  well  as  in  nauti- 
cal sciences  (mathematics,  nauti- 
cal astronomy,  cartography,  etc.) 
that  this  display  of  culture  reached  its  climax. 
Ifthe  development  of  nautical  science  was  an 
utilitarian  consequence  of  the  discoveries,  pro- 
gress in  the  liberal  arts  was  the  spiritual  off- 
I  spring  :  this  can  be  observed  throughout  all 
history  as  a  result  of  prosperity  in  human  so- 
cieties. All  the  fine  arts  were  deeply  imbued 
with  the  influence  of  the  intense  maritime  life 
of  Portugal  at  that  time,  and  of  the  Orient 
reached  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1498.  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  Manueline  style  of 
architecture,  the  last  stage  of  Gothic  in  Portu- 
gal, already  touched  by  the  powerful  breath  of 
the  Renaissance.  We  can  easily  realize  how  the 
!  Portuguese  maps  of  this  time,  though  a  produc  t 
of  the  new  nautical  science,  reflect  the  influ- 
ence of  the  splendour  attained  by  art.  Nearly 
every  map  made  by  Portuguese  cartograph- 
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No.  I. — WESTERN  HA  LI"  or  MAP  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  :  BIBI.K  )THE(JUE  NATIONAL!', 
PARIS  :  BY  PKDKO  AND  JORGE  KLINE L  :  ILLUMINATION  PKKHAPS  BY  G.  LOPES 


ers  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  is  ornamented 
with  drawings,  paintings  and  miniatures, 
and  is  almost  always  illuminated,  sometimes 
with  the  most  gorgeous  magnificence.  In 
some  of  the  earliest  Portuguese  maps,  this 
magnificence  and  the  artistic  value  are  so 
great  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  collab- 
oration with  the  cartographer  of  a  skilled 
painter  or  illuminator. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  Reinel  maps  now 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris. There 
were  two  Portuguese  cartographers  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century  with  this  surname:  Pedro 
Reinel,  still  living  in  1542,  and  his  son  Jorge  - 
Reinel,  still  alive  in  1572.  Pedro  Reinel  is  the 
earliest  Portuguese  map-maker  of  whom  we 
know  a  signed  work,  the  Western  Europe  and 
North  Atlantic  map  of  1502,  at  present  in 
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No.  II. — THE  FRONTISPIECE  OF  THE  ATLAS  OF  C.  1573  :  DEDICATED  TO  SEBASTIAN,  KING  OF 
PORTUGAL  :  BY  FERNAO  VAZ  DOURADO  :  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM:   PERHAPS  MADE  IN  LISBON 

Munich;  there  are  two  maps  of  the  Indian 
Sea  ascribed  to  him,  one  of  15 17  also  at 


No  III.— ILLUMINATED  MAP  OF  ACHIN  IN  NORTHERN  SUMATRA,  1568  :  BY  THE  CARTOGRAPHER 
FERNAO  VAZ  DOURADO  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  ALBA,  FORMERLY  IN  MADRID 


Munich,  and  another 
of  1518  in  the  British 
Museum.  Jorge  Reinel 
is  the  author  of  a  map 
signed  only  Reinel,  a 
little  later  than  1 534,  at 
present  in  Florence, 
and  a  fine  world-map, 
in  Munich,  unsigned 
and  not  dated,  which  I 
think  was  made  in 
1 5 1 9.  The  Reinel  maps 
of  Paris  form  a  collec- 
tion of  five  vellum 
sheets  beautifully  illu- 
minated, which  I  date 
from  nrcfl  1522. 
Though  all  of  these  are 
very  beautiful,  one  re- 
presenting the  North 
Atlantic  is  the  most  re- 
markable for  its  illu- 
minations and  minia- 
tures of  high  artistic 
execution  (No.  i) .  The  map  is  ornamented  with 
thirteen  ships,  many  flags,  coats-of-arms  and 

scrolls,  a  group  of 
Indians  in  Brazil  and 
several  animals,  trees 
and  mountains.  All 
these  miniatures  are 
most  beautifully  col- 
oured and  illumina- 
ted. Three  of  the  In- 
dians are  prospecting 
forgold,sorealistically 
drawn  that  with  the 
help  of  a  magnifying 
glass  we  can  see  small 
pieces  of  the  precious 
metal  jumping  under 
the  pick  strokes,  whilst 
all  the  human  figures 
are  treated  in  a  natural 
and  graceful  manner. 
The  running  water, 
which  we  can  see  be- 
tween trees  and  rocks 
in  Africa  and  North 
America,  is  so  limpid 
and  transparent  that 
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we  should  like  to  drink 
it  as  does  a  doe  in  the 
miniature.  The  per- 
fection and  artistic  sig- 
nificance of  the  paint- 
ing in  these  five  maps 
are  so  great  that,  com- 
paring them  with  the 
other  maps  of  the  car- 
tographer,  we  can 
hardly  admit  that  they 
were  painted  by  the 
same  hand.  It  is  easier 
to  believe  that  a  good 
miniaturist  took 
charge  of  the  decora- 
tion of  the  maps.  The 
exceptional  sumptu- 
osity  of  these  maps  and 
other  relevant  reasons 
incline  one  to  think 
that  they  were  execu- 
ted as  a  present  from 
the  King  of  Portugal 
to  the  King  of  France, 
that  time  one  of  the 
best  royal  painters 
and  miniaturists 
working  in  the  Portu- 
guese court,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  great 
part  of  the  decoration 
in  the  wonderful  Book 
of  Hours  of  King  Man- 
uel I,  at  present  in  the 
Museu  de  Arte  Antiga 
at  Lisbon.  The  simi- 
larity of  style  is  so 
great  that  the  minia- 
tures in  the  Reinel 
map  can  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  any  other 
hand  than  that  of 
Gregorio  Lopes. 

Though  not  decor- 
ated with  illuminated 
miniatures  of  such  ar- 
tistic value,  nearly  all 
the  early  Portuguese 


No.  IV.— ILLUMINATED  MAP  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE  :  FROM  THE  ATLAS  OF  1568,  BY  THE  CARTO- 
GRAPHER  FERNAO   VAZ  UOURAUO  :  COLLECTION  OF  DUKE   OF  ALBA,   FORMERLY  IN  MADRID 

Gregorio  Lopes  was  at      maps  show  (on  a  greater  or  lesser  scale)  the 


No.  V.— ILLUMINATED  MAP  OF  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  AND  OF  MESOPOTAMIA,  WITH  PLAN  OF  FORT- 
RESS OF  BASSORAH  :  FROM  ATLAS  OF  FERNAO  VAZ  DOURADO  :  COLLECTION  OF  DUKE  OF  ALBA 
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cartographers'  purpose  of  embellishing  their 
works  in  the  same  way,  making  them  more  at- 
tractive by  filling  the  empty  spaces  of  the  con- 
tinents, the  hinterlands  of  which  they  did  not 
know.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  famous  map 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris  of 
circa  1500,  groundlessly  ascribed  to  Colum- 
bus; that  of  1502,  improperly  called  of 
Cantino,  in  Modena;  Pero  Fernandes'  map 
of  1528,  in  Dresden,  in  addition  to  the 
Reinel  maps,  already  mentioned. 

The  existence  of  Portuguese  commercial 


No.  VI.— THE  FRONTISPIECE  OF  THE  ILLUMINATED  ATLAS  MADE  IN  GO  A,  156S,  BY  THE  CARTO- 
GRAPHER FERNAO  VAZ  DOURADO  :  COLLECTION  OF  DUKE   OF  ALBA,  FORMERLY  IN  MADRID 


factories  in  Flanders,  mainly  in  Antwerp, 
whence  the  spices  brought  by  the  Portuguese 
from  the  Orient  were  distributed  in  Northern 
Europe,  greatly  intensified  their  cultural  re- 
lations. The  influence  of  Flemish  painting 
among  Portuguese  artists  is  especially  notice- 
able. This  can  be  seen  for  instance  in  the 
miniatures  of  King  Manuel's  Book  of  Hours, 
as  well  as  in  the  Reinel  maps  at  Paris,  which, 
despite  their  distinct  artistic  personality,  are 
influenced  by  the  Flemish  school  of  painting. 

After  the  third  decade  of  this  century  the 
decoration  of  maps  becomes  rather  poor, 


virtually  limited  to  a  profusion  of  flags  and 
wind-roses  (many  of  them,  however,  beauti- 
fully illuminated)  together  with  some  mari- 
time towns  depicted  in  the  manner  of  the 
Catalan  and  Italian  portulan  charts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  By  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, coloured  scrolls  with  names  and  fancy- 
framed  scales  of  leagues  are  added  to  the 
usual  flags  and  wind-roses,  as  we  can  see  in 
the  map  of  circa  1550  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  Thenceforth  the  style 
of  ornamentation  by  Portuguese  cartograph- 
ers changes  consider- 
ably, showing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  which 
had  earlier  made  itself 
felt  among  the  archi- 
tects and  painters.  The 
first  to  show  the  new 
style   with   works  of 
any  artistic  value  or 
balance,  are  Lopo 
Homem  in  his  large 
world-map  of  1554,  at 
Florence,  and  his  son 
Diogo  Homem  in  his 
several  productions 
dated   between  1557 
and  1576,  many  of 
them  executed  in  Ven- 
ice.  There  are  two 
works  of  Diogo  Ho- 
mem   in   the  British 
Museum,   a  map  of 
1560  and  an  atlas  (12 
maps)  of  1558.  The 
first  is  remarkable  for 
its  plain  but  lavish  illumination  in  pale  gold; 
the  second  is  sumptuously  decorated ;  especi- 
ally noticeable  being  a  frieze  of  realistic  minia- 
tures crossing  South  America  from  Peru  to 
Brazil,  in  the  last  map  of  the  atlas.  On  the  left 
is  an  army  of  Spaniards  facing  an  army  of 
Indians ;  in  the  centre  and  on  the  right  are  an- 
thropophagi preparing  a  meal  of  human  flesh, 
showing  human  limbs  hanging  from  trees,  and 
Indians  shooting  parrots  with  bows  and  arrows. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  Fernao  Yaz 
Dourado,  the  most  notable  of  all  Portuguese 
cartographers.  Though  his  biography  is  but 
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little  known,  we  can 
infer  that  he  was  born 
in  India  about  1520, 
the  son  of  a  Portu- 
guese nobleman.  He 
was  a  soldier  as  well 
as  a  cosmographer 
and  map-maker,  and 
he  held  the  important 
position  of  'fronteiro' 
in  India  and  was  still 
living  in  1580,  the 
date  of  his  atlas  at 
present  in  Munich. 
We  know  of  the  exis- 
tence of  four  vellum 
atlases  signed  by  Vaz 
Dourado  ;  two  not 
signed  but  undoubt- 
edly by  his  hand,  and 
one  less  certainly 
identifiable  as  by  him. 
All  his  atlases  are 
magnificently  illumi- 
nated (Nos.  ii  to  viii).  He  adopts  the  full 
Renaissance  style,  ornamenting  his  maps  with 
a  great  variety  of  dec- 
orative elements,  de- 
lighting in  gorgeous 
colouring,  glowing 
with  blue,  green, 
crimson  and  gold.  The 
borders  are  sometimes 
filled  with  a  bewilder- 
ing wealth  of  decora- 
tion, though  all  so 
well  balanced  as  to 
result  in  an  admirable 
ensemble,  rich  but 
harmonious.  Usually 
the  atlases  of  Vaz 
Dourado  open  with  a 
double-page  frontis- 
piece of  magnificent 
and  florid  design,  with 
figure  compositions, 
coats-of-arms,  heral- 
dic motives,  cherubs, 
animals,  flowers,  con- 
ventional  foliage, 
wreaths,  vases,  med- 


VII. — FRONTISPIECE  OF  ATLAS  BY  FERNAO  VAZ  DOURADO,  1580  :  NATIONAL  LIBRARY,  MUNICH 


allions,  columns,  nautical  instruments,  scrolls, 
etc.,  as  we  can  see  in  his  works  preserved  at 


No  VIII— AN  ILLUMINATED  MAP  OF  INDIA,  ARABIA  AND  NORTHEAST  AFRICA,  FROM  ATLAS 
MADE  BY  FERN' AO  VAZ  DOURADO  ABOUT  1573,  AND  NOW  PRESERVED  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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Madrid,  Munich  and  London.  Those  of  the 
atlases  in  the  Torre  do  Tombo  (Lisbon)  and 
the  Huntington  Library  (California)  have 
been  torn  out  and  stolen  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. We  reproduce  here  the  frontispiece  of 
the  atlas  in  the  British  Museum,  which  shows 
a  lovely  painting  of  Saint  Sebastian,  an  al- 
lusion to  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  to  whom 
it  was  probably  dedicated,  with  a  fine  border 
of  flowers,  butterflies,  rabbits  and  monkeys, 
the  whole  beautifully  coloured  (No.  ii). 

But  such  splendid  decoration,  varied  with 
amazing  fertility  of  invention,  is  to  be  found 
in  all  his  atlases  and  maps.  In  the  map  of 
Achin  (North  Sumatra),  in  the  Duke  of 
Alba's  atlas,  in  Madrid  (Nos.  iii  to  vi),  we  see 
nine  elephants  performing  different  tasks, 
galleys  attacking  the  fortress,  and  so  on.  In 
nearly  all  the  maps  there  is  an  amazing  pro- 
fusion of  brightly  coloured  flags,  shields  and 
wind-roses,  scales  of  leagues  in  rectangular 
frames  beautifully  decorated,  besides  minia- 
tures of  ships,  men,  animals  and  all  kinds  of 
animate  or  inanimate  objects.  In  the  atlas 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Alba  almost  all  the 
maps  are  surrounded  with  delightful  and 
sumptuous  borders  of  graceful  decorative  ele- 


No  IX. — THE  ILLUMINATED  MAP  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  WITH  NEIGHBOURING 
CONTINENTS,  BY  LUIS  TEIXEIRA,  CIRCA  1600  :  IN  NATIONAL  LIBRARY,  FLORENCE 


ments,  all  very  varied  and  well  adjusted.  The 
borders  surrounding  the  maps  of  the  atlas  in 
the  Huntington  Library  are  also  richly  orna- 
mented but  in  a  different  manner,  with  a 
series  of  discs,  plaques  or  medallions  con- 
nected by  festoons  of  fruit,  flowers,  foliage 
and  other  conventional  ornaments. 

As  great  a  cartographer  as  illuminator, 
Vaz  Dourado  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  this 
double  aspect  among  all  the  map-makers  of 
the  world.  He  was  the  finest  and  one  of  the 
last  exponents  of  this  school  of  cartographer- 
illuminators  which  flourished  in  Portugal 
from  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Subse- 
quently only  Luis  Teixeira  produced  re- 
markable works,  like  the  beautiful  Atlantic 
map  of  circa  1600  (No.  ix)  in  Florence;  the 
best  of  his  successors,  Joao  Teixeira  Albernas, 
whose  maps  are  dated  between  1627  and  1676, 
produced  only  coarsely  executed  designs  and 
illuminations  without  any  special  artistic 
value.  Forty  years  of  Spanish  domination, 
from  1580  onwards,  reduced  Portuguese  life 
to  a  state  of  atrophy  from  which  it  recovered 
only  with  difficulty.  The  effects  were  not  only 
political  and  economical,  but — which  was 
much  more  serious — they  in- 
volved the  domains  of  science, 
literature  and  art.  This  was  not 
the  only  reason  for  the  decad- 
ence of  Portuguese  cartography, 
but  it  was  a  considerable  factor. 

By  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  illumination  was  al- 
ready a  dying  art.  The  printing 
press  and  engraving  spelt  ruin 
for  the  skilful  handwriters  and 
illuminators  so  prosperous  before 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  Some 
publishers  tried  to  combine  illu- 
mination with  printed  books,  but 
their  experiments  failed  every- 
where, with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions. Portugal  was  one  of  the  last 
countries  where  the  art  of  illu- 
minating manuscripts  survived 
before  it  lost  all  artistic  signifi- 
cance. This  was  due,  in  great 
part,  to  the  cartographers,  es- 
pecially Fernao  Vaz  Dourado. 
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EARLY  EUROPEAN  AUTOMATONS-I 

By  WOLFGANG  BORN 


No.  I.— A  TABLE  AUTOMATON  :  NEPTUNE  :  BY  HANS  FROMILLER 
LATE  XVITH  CENT.  :    KUNSTHISTORISCHES  MUSEUM,  VIENNA 

THE  self-driven  wheel-clock  was  in- 
vented in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century.  A  little  later, 
the  tower-clock  with  striking  mechanism  ap- 
peared. The  first  recorded  example  was  in 
Milan  in  1336.*  An  equipment  of  automatic 
figures  for  the  striking  of  bells  was  a  feature 
common  to  most  early  tower-clocks,  includ- 
ing those  constructed  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  century.  During  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
clocks  of  imposing  dimensions,  with  astrono- 
mical dials  and  movable  figures,  adorned 
cathedral  interiors  throughout  the  West. 
Table  clocks  with  automata,  as  well  as  auto- 
matons as  such,  appeared  from  the  middle  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  especially  in  Southern 
Germany.  These  continued  in  popular  favour 
until  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  (Nos.  i  to 
vi).  In  general  they  were  regarded  as  mere 
toys  reflecting,  at  best,  but  a  primitive  inte- 
rest in  mechanical  problems.  They  are  said 
to  have  originated  in  Alexandria,  and  the 
work  of  such  scientists  as  Heron  f  is  held  to 

*  G.  Bilfinger:  Die  mittelalterlichen  Horen  und  die  modernen 
Stunden,  Stuttgart,  1892,  p.  175  seq. 

t  E.  v.  Bassermann-Jordan:  Die  Geschichte  der  Rdderuhr, 
Frankfurt  a/M,  1905,  p.  36  seq. 


have  been  the  starting-point  for  the  Renais- 
sance scholars. 

But  this  engagingly  simple  theory  fails  to 
account  for  the  'jacks'  in  Europe  towards  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  does  it  explain 
the  appearance  of  several  fully  developed 
types  of  automaton  in  the  late  Renaissance. 
The  supposition  is  difficult  to  resist,  that  an 
ancient  tradition  in  automaton-construction 
flourished  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Europe, 
and  that  various  types  of  automaton  devel- 
oped independently  elsewhere,  to  be  copied 
later  by  European  craftsmen  when  technical 
science  in  the  West  should  have  arrived  at  a 
sufficient  degree  of  perfection,  and  when 
human  understanding  had  reached  an  ap- 


No.  II.— MOVING  TABLE  CLOCK  :  ST.  GEORGE  :  BY  JOACHIM  FRIES 
MADE  AT  AUGSBURG,  CIRCA  1600  :  GRUNES  GEWOLBE,  DRESDEN 
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No.  III.— A  CLOCK  WITH  MOVABLE  FIGURES  OF  AN  ORIENTAL  POTENTATE  AND 
HIS  ATTENDANTS  :  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  PROBABLY  A!  /(iSHUi«. 


preciation  of  their  inner  and  symbolic  sig- 
nificance ;  for  automatons  are  mysterious. 

Automatons  were  first  designed  in  the  By- 
zantine Empire  during  mediaeval  times,  but, 
so  far  as  is  known,  neither  originals  nor  re- 
productions have  survived.  A  study  of  the 
descriptions  of  these  automatons  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  construction  was  anal- 
ogous to  the  Alexandrian  types.* 

There  are  several  illustrated  Arabic  manu- 
scripts dealing  with  automatons,  most  im- 
portant among  them  being  the  famous  work 
of  al  Gazari — Kitab  ft  Ma  'rifat  al  Hijal  al 
Handasija~\ — describing  the  knowledge  then 
obtaining  of  geometrical  mechanism.  It  was 
written  in  1206  in  Amida  (Diarbekr,  Asia 

*  A.  Chapuis  et  E.  Gelis:  Le  monde  des  automates,  Paris, 
1928,  vol.  I,  p.  51  seq. 

t  E.  Wiedemann  u.  F.  Hauser:  Uber  die  Uhren  im  Bereiche  der 
islamischen  Kultur.  Nova  Acta.  Abh.  der  kaiserl.  Leop.-Carol, 
Deutschen  Akademie  der  Maturforscher,  vol.  C,  No.  5,  Halle, 
I9i5>  P-  43  seq. 


Minor),  the  residence  of  the  Urthu- 
quids,  was  frequently  copied  during 
the  subsequent  centuries,  and 
widely  read  in  the  Islamic  world. 
Al  Gazari's  work  is  based,  not  only 
upon  its  Arabic  predecessors  like  the 
Benu  Musa%  but  also,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  upon  the  work  of  the 
Alexandrian  physicists. The  Arabian 
scientist  carefully  describes  several 
types  of  water-clock  (clepsydra)  and 
of  automatic  vase,  used  at  banquets, 
both  of  which  objects  were  provided 
with  automatic  figures.  Indeed,  the 
Oriental  water-clocks  were  not  un- 
known to  Western  peoples.  Among 
other  documents  we  have  an  accurate 
account  of  a  clepsydra  with  automatic 
figures  presented  by  an  ambassador  of 
Haroun  al  Raschid  to  Charlemagne. 

Technical  science  developed  tar- 
dily until  the  Thirteenth  Century  in 
Europe,  when  Alfonso  X  of  Castile 
( 1 221-1284)  constructed  a  mercury- 
clock^  Somewhat  later,  the  motive 
power  of  water  was  replaced  by 
weights.  The  invention  of 'clockwork' 
enabled  municipalities  to  order  pub- 
lic clocks,  and  the  earliest  striking 
tower-clock  with  'jacks'  which  has 
survived  to  the  present  day  is  that  of  1351  at 
Orvieto. |]  In  tracing  thehistorical  development 
of  such  works  of  mechanical  art,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member their  bearing  upon  religious  practice 
in  which  chronology  plays  a  part  no  less  im- 
portant than  in  social  activity.  Primitive  civ- 
ilizations interpreted  cosmic  events  in  terms 
of  myth,  and  celestial  bodies  were  deified; 
their  rhythmic  rising  and  setting  and  regular 
transits  thus  suggested  fixed  hours  for  sup- 
plication and  prayer.  With  the  development 
of  creeds,  religious  observance  of  the  calendar 
and  the  order  of  the  day's  happenings  were 
adopted  by  all  religions,  including  Christi- 
anity. Actually,  it  was  the  Babylonian  astron- 
omers who  invented  our  chronology  and  con- 


%  E.  Wiedemann  u.  F.  Hauser:  Uber  Trinkgefdsse  und  Tafel- 
aufsdtze  nach  al  Gazari  und  den  Benu  Musa,  Der  Islam.  1917, 
p.  268  seq. 

§  Wiedemann-Hauser,  I.e.,  note  t,  p.  18  seq. 
||  Chapuis  et  Gelis,  I.e.,  note  *,  p.  15. 
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structed  the  earliest  timekeeping  apparatus 
— the  sun-dial. 

As  early  as  1500  b.c.  the  Egyptians  were 
measuring  time  independently  of  the  sun  by 
means  of  primitive  water-clocks;  urns  with 
perforated  bases  being  usually  employed.  A 
time-announcer,  stationed  upon  a  raised 
platform  or  in  a  tower,  proclaimed  the  hour 
by  sounding  a  bell  or  blowing  a  horn.  The 
association  of  towers  with  time  measurement 


*5?"  .jy  —  TABLE  CLOCK  :  PROBABLY  SOUTH  GERMAN,  C.  1600 
IN  THE   MATHEMATISCH-PH  YSIKALISCHER  SALON,  DRESDEN 


No.  V.— THE  POTTER,  WITH  AUTOMATIC  WHEEL  :  T.  C.  KOHLER 
DRESDEN,  EARLY  XVIII  CENT.  :  CRONES  GEWOLBE,  DRESDEN 

has  lingered  on  to  the  present  day.  The  hours 
of  worship  which  formed  the  division  of  the 
Christian  working  day  in  the  Middle  Ages 
w  ere  broadcast  by  bells  in  the  church  towers. 
In  the  Islamic  world,  the  ancient  method  has 
survived  to  the  present  day  in  the  calls  of  the 
Muezzin  on  the  gallery  of  the  minaret. 

The  earliest  striking-clocks  used  in  the 
towers  were  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  be 
heard  from  afar,  but  they  served  to  indicate 
the  hour  to  the  watchman.  With  the  improve- 
ment of  clockwork  the  bell-ringer  was  re- 
placed by  a  mechanical  substitute,  and,  since 
the  first  step  in  the  replacement  of  man- 
power usually  consists  of  a  mechanical  imita- 
tion of  the  actions  of  the  human  body,  artifi- 
cial bell-ringers  were  constructed  upon  the 
principle  of  the  jointed  doll.  The  earliest 
clocks  provided  with  such  'jacks'  or  'jacque- 
mards'  had  no  dials,  and  were  restricted  to 
acoustic  signals.* 

Gradually  the  tower-clocks,  and  later,  the 
similarly  constructed  clocks  of  the  cathedral 
interiors,  became  more  complicated.  They 
were  fitted  with  dials  which  indicated  the 
positions  of  sun  and  moon,  and  the  most 
auspicious  times  for  letting  blood,  etc.  Mov- 
able figures  of  Death,  of  Christ,  of  a  crowing 

*  Bassermann-Jordan,  I.e.,  p.  15. 
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cock,  and  so  on,  further  embellished  them.* 
As  abstract  signs  were  not  understood  by 
people  in  general,  these  symbolic  figures  were 
introduced,  to  record  the  passage  of  time — 
time  considered  as  a  divine  attribute.  During 
the  Renaissance  the  symbolic  figures  were 
supplemented  by  allegorical  ones  represent- 
ing the  triumph  of  classical  education  over 
simplicity  and  faith.  Personifications  of  the 
hours  appeared,  for  example,  in  the  famous 
astronomical  clock  with  automata  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  work  of  the  Nuremberg 
maker,  Isaak  Habrecht.  This  clock  is  in  the 
form  of  a  tower,  but  the  upper  part  is  de- 
signed as  a  pavilion  with  a  dome  and  arcade 
in  which  the  automata  appear;  they  turn 
upon  a  horizontal,  revolving  disk.f 

Of  similar  shape  is  the  splendid  astrono- 

*  R.  P.  Howgrave-Graham  :  Some  Clocks  &  Jacks,  with  notes 
on  the  History  of  Horology  :  Archaeologia,  1928. 
f  Chapuis-Gelis,  I.e.,  vol.  i,  p.  183  seq. 


No.  VI.— MAGICIAN  AUTOMATON  :  HENRI  MAILLARDET,  C.  1800 
LE  MUSEE  D'HORLOGERIE,  CHAUX-DE-FONDS,  SWITZERLAND 


No.  VII. — ASTRONOMICAL  CLOCK  WITH  AUTOMATA  :  PHILII'PUS 
IMSS,  TUBINGEN,   1555   :    IN  TECHNISCHES  MUSEUM,  VIENNA 


mical  clock  in  the  Technisches  Museum  at 
Vienna.  Its  automatic  figures  appear  in  the 
tambour  of  the  dome.  Around  the  dome,  a 
small  figure  points  to  the  minutes  (No.  vii). 
The  clock  is  dated  1555,  and  was  made  by 
Philippus  Imss  of  Tubingen,  probably  to  the 
order  of  Charles  V,  but  not  delivered  to  him. 
A  pavilion,  such  as  that  referred  to  above, 
forms  the  cabinet  of  the  first  water-clock  il- 
lustrated in  al  Gazari's  book  (No.  viii).  The 
pavilion  consists  of  a  rectangular  facade  and 
a  semi-circular  dome.  There  is  a  great  arch 
in  the  middle  and  two  smaller  ones  at  the 
sides.  Beneath  the  arches  are  figures  of  musi- 
cians, with  a  drummer  in  the  centre.  Twelve 
circles  of  glass  are  set  upon  the  concave  side 
of  the  great  arch;  above  the  side-arches  are 
two  vessels  and  over  these  two  birds  in  niches. 
Below  the  roof  are  two  galleries  each  con- 
taining twelve  doors  one  above  the  other;  a 
movable  crescent  is  placed  between  them. 
The  exterior  of  the  dome  bears  six  signs  of 
the  zodiac;  its  interior,  two  orbits  furnished 
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with  a  golden  sun  and  a  glass  moon.  Each 
hour  the  crescent  moves  from  one  door  to  the 
next,  the  lower  door  changing  colour  simul- 
taneously, whilst  the  upper  one  opens  to  dis- 
play a  figure,  the  birds  contributing  to  the 
display  by  dropping  balls  into  the  vessels.  At 
the  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  hours,  the  musi- 
cians perform.  The  nocturnal  hours  are  indi- 
cated by  an  illumination  of  the  glass  disks. 
During  the  day  the  golden  sun,  and  at  night 
the  illuminated  glass  moon,  move  over  their 
orbits,  the  zodiac  assuming  its  actual  position.  * 
Al  Gazari's  clepsydra,  although  an  elabo- 
rate kind  of  apparatus,  had  no  dial;  time  was 
indicated  symbolically.  The  cabinet 
is  planned  in  the  shape  of  a  quadran- 
gular edifice  with  a  dome ;  this  type  is 
peculiar  to  the  Byzantine  and  Islam- 
ic civilizations.  Similar  designs  occur 
in  the  Syriac,  Byzantine  and  Russian 
manuscripts  from  the  Eleventh  Cen- 
tury onwards.  The  scheme  survives 
in  the  illustrated  calendars  of  Euro- 
pean Books  of  Hours,  as  in  the  Tres 
riches  hemes  of  the  Due  de  Berry — illu- 
minated, 1403-16.!  Possibly  it  has 
influenced  the  shape  of  the  later  table- 
and  wall-clocks.  But  the  dials  with 
arched  tops  do  not  appear  until  the 
early  Seventeenth  Century.  \  Long 
before  this,  the  Romans  had  used  re- 
volving disks  for  the  same  astronomi- 
cal purposes  as  al  Gazari.  The  only 
preserved  fragment  of  a  Roman  clep- 
sydra shows  the  symbols  of  the  zodiac ; 
it  is  of  the  First  Century  b.c.  Vitru- 
vius  described  a  clepsydra  of  the  Alex- 
andrian scholar  Ctesibius  (Third 
Century  b.c).  This  work  is  said  to 
have  contained  movable  figures,  drop- 
ping balls,  trumpets  for  sounding,  and 
even  panels  indicating  the  hours  on 
scales  or  dials.  §  The  so-called  'clock 
of  Archimedes'  (described  and  illus- 

*  Wiedemann  u.  Hauser,  I.e.,  p.  124!,  p.  60  seq. 
f  J.  Strzygowski :  Asiatische  Miniaturenmalerei,  Kla- 
genfurt,  1933,  p.  199;  W.  Born:  Das  Tiergeflecht 
in  der  nord-russischen  Buchmalerei,  Seminarium 
Kondakovianum,  Prague,  V-VII  (1932-35). 
%  F.  J.  Britten:  Old  Clocks  and  Watches  &  their 
Makers,  6th  edition,  London,  1932,  p.  553  seq. 
§  Pauly-Wissowa :  Realenzyclopadie  des  klassischen 
Altertumes,  vol  VIII,  columns  2416-2433. 


trated  in  an  Arabic  manuscript)  is  probably  the 
work  of  a  Byzantine  artist.*  It  contained  a 
semi-circle  with  a  zodiac.  In  Gaza,  Palestine, 
about  a.d.  500,  there  was  a  water-clock  with 
automata  designed  to  resemble  the  facade  of 
a  temple.  This  had  several  characteristics  in 
common  with  al  Gazari's  clepsydra:  for  ex- 
ample, the  twelve  doors,  a  celestial  body  indi- 
cating the  hours  (a  figure  of  Helios  instead  of 
the  crescent),  the  birds  and  the  drummer. 
The  latter  is  represented  by  Hercules  sym- 

*  Wiedemann  u.  Hauser:  Uhr  des  Archimedes  und  z.wei  andere 
Vorrichtungen.  Nova  Acta,  Abh.  der  Kaiserl.  Leop-Carol.  Deutschen 
Akadamie  der Naturforscher,vo\.  ciii,  No.  2,  Halle,  1 9 1 8,  p.  1 60 seq. 


No.  VIII.— AL  GAZARI'S  WATER-CLOCK  IN  FORM  OF  A  PAVILION,  CIRCA  1200 
FROM  A  MINIATURE  IN  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY,  OXFORD,  COD.  GRAV.  27 
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bolizing  the  passage  of  the  hours  by  his  twelve 
labours.  There  were  several  similar  clocks  in 
the  more  important  cities  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  and  in  the  Levant,  roughly  between 
the  period  of  the  Gaza  clock  and  the  lifetime 
of  al  Gazari:  circa  1200.*  The  construction  of 
all  these  water-clocks  was  based  upon  the 
principle  of  the  float  which  produced  the  mo- 
tive power.  In  Europe  the  clepsydra  survived, 
along  with  the  wheel-clock,  until  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 

In  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Augsburg  be- 
came famous  as  the  centre  of  clock-making 
in  Europe.  In  the  production  of  their  manu- 
factures the  craftsmen  adapted  the  grand 
forms  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  to  suit 
their  somewhat  pedantic  elegance.  The  dis- 

*  Wiedemann-Hauser,  I.e.,  note  p.  124.  t,  p.  23  seq. 


No.  IX.— TOW  ER  OF  BABEL  TABLE  CLOCK  :  MADE  AT  AUGSBURG 
1602.  BY  HANS  SCHLOTTHEIM  :  GRONES  GEVVOLBE,  DRESDEN 


coveries  of  explorers  and  humanistic  scho- 
lars stimulated  the  learned  to  an  interest  in 
exotic  and  mysterious  objects.  Princes  like  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tyrol  (1525-  1595) 
and  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II  (1552-1G12) 
affected  'Art  and  Curiosity  Cabinets'  which 
included  automatons  among  other  rarities. 
Both  these  collectors  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
were  patrons  of  the  Augsburg  clock-makers, 
many  of  whose  examples  are  now  in  the  Kunst- 
historisches  Museum  in  Vienna. 

In  1602  Hans  Schlottheim  (1547-1625), 
one  of  Augsburg's  most  skilful  clock-makers, 
built  a  gigantic  table-clock  with  automata,  of 
strikingly  Oriental  character.  It  was  known 
as  'The  Tower  Of  Babel,'  and  is  now  in 
the  Grimes  Gewolbe,  Dresden  (No.  ix).  This 
form  was  possibly  chosen  because  ol  the 
Babylonian  interest  in  time  measurement. 
The  octagonal  structure  of  the  clock  rests  on 
bronze-gilt  harpies.  One  wall  of  the  ground- 
floor  bears  the  dial,  the  others  contain  niches 
with  statues  representing  the  seven  liberal 
arts.  The  tower  rises  above  this,  surrounded 
by  a  helical  slide.  A  group  of  musicians  stands 
on  the  lower  gallery,  the  figures  of  the  plan- 
ets appearing  on  the  higher  one.  Each  minute 
the  figure  of  Saturn  strikes  a  bell,  and  a  ball 
drops  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  mask  at  the  top 
of  the  spiral,  runs  down,  and  is  lifted  auto- 
matically into  the  case.  Playing  musicians  an- 
nounce the  hours.  This  device  (K'ugellauf)  is 
to  be  found  upon  numerous  clocks  of  the  per- 
iod.* It  follows  the  principle  of  the  dropping 
balls  in  al  Gazari's  water-clock.  The  mech- 
anism for  bringing  the  balls  into  the  bird's 
beak  and  lifting  them,  is  transferred  from  the 
interior,  as  in  the  Arabian  apparatus,!  to  the 
exterior  in  the  European  one. 

The  helical  shape  of  'The  Tower  of  Babel' 
appears  in  many  paintings  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  especially  in  the  famous  painting  by 
Peter  Brueghel  the  Elder.  This  picture,  now 
in  the  Viennese  Gallery,  was  purchased  by 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  A  portrait  of  this 
emperor  is  to  be  found  on  the  wall  of 
Schlotthcim's  'Tower  of  Babel,'  beside  the 
one  of  the  Elector  Christian  II  of  Saxony, 
who  purchased  the  clock. 

*  Chapuis-Gelis,  I.e.,  vol.  I,  p.  212. 

t  Wiedemann-Hauser,  I.e.,  note  p.  124  J,  p.  248,  fig.  132. 
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Schlottheim's  clock  was  obviously  designe<  I 
to  meet  the  interest  in  astrological  specula- 
tions, so  strong  during  his  time  in  Germany 
and  especially  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  II  at  Prague.  At  that  time  every 
learned  man  would  be  reminded  of  astrology 
by  the  sight  of  a  model  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
for  Babylon  was  the  native 
country  of  Astrology.  As  re- 
gards Schlottheim's  clock, 
the  relation  between  the  ar- 
chitectural shape  of  a  Baby- 
lonian 'Ziccurat,'  charac- 
terized by  its  helical  ascent, 
and  the  system  of  astrology, 
is  clearly  expressed  by  its 
decoration.  The  number  of 
the  planets,  represented  by 
the  small  figures  on  the  gal- 
lery, is  seven — the  ancient 
series,  which  consisted  of 
the  five  planets,  known  in 
those  days  (Mercury,  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn) 
together  with  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  The  seven  planets 
were  regarded  as  deities  by 
the  ancients,  and  even  after 
the  Christian  faith  had  fully 
penetrated  the  intellectual 
life  of  Europe,  the  belief  in 
the  supernatural  power  of 
the  stars  survived.  It  is  well 
known  that  human  life  was 
considered  as  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  celestial 
bodies.  The  'character'  of 
the  planet  formed  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  born  un- 
der its  influence.  Not  later 
than  in  the  Grecian  era  this 
idea  was  adapted  to  man's 
social  life.  The  different  pro- 
fessions were  dedicated  to 
different  planets.  Later,  me- 
diaeval scholars  connected 
the 'seven  liberal  arts' (arith- 
metic, music,  geometry,  as- 
tronomy, grammar,  logic 
and  rhetoric)  with  the  seven 
planets,  which  were  consid- 


No.  X. — MUSICAL  AUTOMATON  IN  THE  FORM  OF 
A  TOWEK  :  CIRCA  1600  :  PROBABLY  AUGSBURG 
IN  THE  KUNSTHISTORISCHES  MUSEUM,  VIENNA 


ered  as  their  'rulers.'  Schlottheim  put  alle- 
gorical statuettes  of  the  liberal  arts  on  the 
basement  of  his  tower,  and  set  the  planets 
on  its  summit.  By  this  arrangement  he  dem- 
onstrated symbolically  that  the  seven  liberal 
arts  correspond  in  the  earthly  sphere  to  the 
planets  in  the  celestial.  Moreover  the  Bible 
narrates  that  the  Tower  of 
Babel  was  designed  to  reach 
the  heavens.  Its  model  there- 
fore represents  a  kind  of 
miniature  cosmos.  The  cir- 
cular track  of  the  crystal 
ball  is  probably  intended  as 
an  image  of  the  'spheres  of 
the  planets'  revolving  round 
the  earth  and  covering  the 
space  between  it  and  the 
crystal  heaven :  the  motion- 
less residence  of  God. 

A  musical  automaton  of 
similar  shape  (No.  x),  but 
without  a  clock,  is  preserved 
in  the  Vienna  Museum.  The 
cabinet  forms  a  tower  in 
the  Renaissance  style,  and 
rests  upon  sphinxes.  An  au- 
tomatic organ  is  contained 
within.  Movable  figures  of 
musicians  are  upon  its  gal- 
leries, and  bells  are  visible 
through  the  windows. When 
the  music  finishes,  a  door 
in  the  floor  opens,  and  a 
figure  appears,  making  a 
grotesque  gesture.  This  ob- 
ject was  presented  to  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Ty- 
rol by  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Bavaria.  Judging  from  its 
style,  it  was  probably  made 
at  Augsburg  about  1590. 

Obviously  the  acoustic 
part  of  al  Gazari's  clepsydra 
was  afterwards  developed 
independently  of  the  rest  of 
the  clock.  The  musical  auto- 
maton of  the  Renaissance 
represents  without  doubt 
the  first  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  mechanical  music. 
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No.  I— BLUE  AND  WHITE  DECORATION 
COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  RUSSELL  COLMAN 

By  A.  J.  B.  KIDDELL 


r 


No.  I.— THE  INKSTAND  OF  ROBERT  BROWNE, THE 
FIRST  MANAGER  OF  THE  LOWESTOFT  FACTORY 


No.  III. — BASE,  WITH  INSCRIPTION 
OF  ONE  OF  THE  BOTTLES  IN  NO.  II 


ROWN  POINT  is  familiar  to  most  readers  of  The 
Connoisseur  as  a  treasure  house  of  the  Norwich 
School  of  painting.  That  it  also  contains  the  most  im- 
portant collection  of  Lowestoft  Porcelain  is  perhaps  not  so 
well  known.  The  latter  has  been  carefully  formed  from  so 
many  of  the  earlier  collections 
that  one  may  well  say  it  con- 
stitutes a  History  of  Lowestoft 
China  Collectors.* 

Too  much  has  already  been 
written  about  the  Lowestoft 
China  Manufactory,  both 
romantic  and  otherwise.  But 
the  amusing  fact  remains  that 
Lowestoft  rose  to  fame  on  the 
productsof  the  Imperial  Kilns 
at  Ching-te  Chen."}" 
In  the  hey-day  of  the  Lowestoft  China  Works,  one  Dr.  Silas 
Neville,  a  Scotsman,  wrote  in  his  Diary,  August  26th,  1772, 
'Lowestoft ...  is  a  very  poor  disagreeable  place.  .  .  .  Dined  at  the 
Crown.  After  dinner  visited  the  china  manufactory  carried  on 

here.  Most  of  it  is  rather  ordinary.  The  painting 
branch  is  done  by  women.'  When  he  wrote  this, 
the  doctor  was  a  young  man  of  thirty-two.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Norwich  and 
died  there  in  1840  in  his  hundredth  year.  Per- 
haps he  had  'a  deplorable  dinner,'  but  he  prob- 
ably summed  up  the  factory  fairly  accurately.* 

*  James  Mills  1865,  Owles  1872,  Seago  1873,  Freeman  and 
Lee  1873,  Curtis  1887,  Reeve  1889,  Robert  Browne,  Thomas 
Balls,  Merrington  Smith,  Spelman  Yallop,  Booth  1 906,  Merton 
Thomas  1910,  JeafFerson  191 1,  and  in  later  years  Levine 
1925,  Bell  1927,  W.J.  Lee  1932,  Hoare  1933,  Crisp  1935  and 
Rouse  1936. 

f  Just  before  the  Seago  Sale,  William  Chaffers  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Mr.  Seago  on  July  20th.  1873.  It  was  soon  after  Owen 
brought  out  his  book  on  Bristol  in  which  he  exposed  the  hard 
paste  myth.  Chaffers  scoffs  at  Owen,  but  the  last  sentence  of  the 
letter  is  not  so  confident :  'Think  of  all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
adduced  about  hard  paste  and  make  notes  of  them  for  me.' 
J  Some  thirty  years  afterwards  the  Universal  Directory  alludes  to 
the  factory  as  'Walker  and  Browne,  China  Manufacturers  and 

1764  :   MEASURING    9|   INCHES    HIGH  :    PAINTER'S  NUMBER  3  Herring-CUrers.' 
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Like  most  of  its  contemporaries,  the 
Lowestoft  factory  started  with  porce- 
lain decorated  in  blue  under  the  glaze : 
that  was  in  1757.*  One  of  the  un- 
solved problems  is :  'What  did  Lowes- 
toft produce  between  1 757  and  1 760?' 
Thanks  to  one  or  two  collectors  who 
have  concentrated  on  this  early 
period,  a  particularly  well  defined 
group  may  now  be  attributed  to  these 
years  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 
These  include  coffee  pots,  jugs,  mugs, 
inkstands,  vases,  f  beakers  and  leaf- 
dishes.  The  early  handles  of  some  of 
these  pieces  pass  through  a  gradual 
transition  and  culminate  in  the  sim- 
ple scroll  form  of  1 765.  Examples  of 
these  may  be  seen  at  Crown  Point  and 
also  in  the  Hunting  Collection. 

We  know  that  in  1 760,  Robert  Browne  was 
taking  apprentices.  The  moulded  patterns  of 
1 76 1  are  among  the  best  produced  at  Lowes- 
toft, and  in  general  the  early  products  are  the 
finest.  From  1761  onwards  there  is  a  regular 
flow  of  inscribed  and  dated  pieces  that  help 
to  follow  the  output.  Lowestoft  produced  in 
its  forty  years  an  enormous  number  of  pat- 
terns of  tea  and  coffee  services,  at  least 
three  hundred  or  more.  Some  collections  I 
have  seen  possess  over  two  hundred  different 
sets.J  Owing  to  changes  in  the  paste  or  body 
in  the  earlier  years,  attribution  of  the  smaller 
pieces  is  sometimes  difficult.  In  addition 
there  is  always  the  affinity  to  Bow 
porcelain  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to 
Liverpool  wares.  This  very  difficulty 
is  one  of  the  joys  of  Lowestoft.  It  is 
not  an  easy  study,  and  the  keen  stu- 
dent has  many  chances  of  bargains, 
even  in  these  days. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  important 
inscribed  specimen  passes  unnoticed, 
though  this  occurred  at  a  large  An- 

*  Edmund  Gillingwater,  History  of  Lowestoft^ 
p.  112. 

t  The  type  is  illustrated  by  Spelman  in  his 
pioneer  work  :  Lowestoft  China,  pis.  59  and  60,  fig. 
4.  The  first  fifty-nine  plates  of  this  work  are 
important.  See  also  Blacker,  Old  English  China, 
p.  291. 

t  The  Broderip  Gift,  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, and  the  Hunting  Collection  together  con- 
tain over  three  hundred  patterns. 


No.  IV. — LOWESTOFT  PORCELAIN  EWER  AND  BASIN  PAINTED  WITH  VIEWS  OF 
LOWESTOFT  :  EWER,  9.J  IN.  HIGH  ;   BASIN  9|  IN.  DIAM.  :  PAINTER'S  NO.  5 


tique  Fair  last  autumn,  when  a  very  interest- 
ing inscribed  and  dated  bowl,*  after  being  on 
public  view  for  nearly  three  weeks,  was  seen 
and  promptly  acquired  by  a  keen  collector.  It 
was  sold  to  him  with  a  certificate  as  being 
a  Liverpool  piece. 

Mrs.  Russell  Colman's  large  collection  con- 
tains many  of  the  known  patterns,  and  is  very 
representative  of  the  wares  of  the  factory.  In 
the  space  at  our  disposal,  it  is  not  possible  to 
deal  with  these  and  many  other  interesting 

*  The  bowl  inscribed  in  the  interior  Ed  Morley  ij68  is  noted 
by  Jewitt,  Church,  and  Chaffers,  and  is  given  in  my  list: 
Transactions  of  the  English  Porcelain  Circle,  vol.  3,  p.  40  (Editor, 
William  King,  British  Museum).  Edward  Morley  died  in  the 
following  year,  1 769. 


No  V— TYPICAL  LOWESTOFT  COFFEE  POT  WITH  POWDER  BLUE  DECORATION 
SMALL  BOWL  AND  TEA  CADDY  :  COMPARE  RESERVED  PANELS  WITH  NO.  VI 
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No.  VI. — POWDER  BLUE  SAUCER  DISH  W  ITH  VIEW 
OF  ST.  MARGARET'S,  LOWESTOFT  :  BRIT.  MUSEUM 


points.  But  the  illustra- 
tions of  a  few  of  the  in- 
scribed and  dated  speci- 
mens with  blue  and  white 
decoration  give  some  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the 
collection.  The  dated 
specimens  in  the  collec- 
tion cover  the  years  1 761 
to  1796,  the  most  active 
period  in  the  life  of  the  fac- 
tory, which  finally  came 
to  a  close  about  1803. 

Our  first  illustration  is 
of  the  well-known  ink- 
stand belonging  to  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  first 
manager  of  the  factory — 
the  first  Robert  Browne. 

The  inkstand  passed  from  his  descendants  to  Mr.  Seago  and 
thence  through  the  Crisp  collection  to  Crown  Point.  It  bears 
the  date  1 762  and  the  painter's  numeral  5,  and  is  often  de- 
scribed as  the  earliest  dated  specimen  of  Lowestoft.  Actually 
this  honour  belongs  to  the  Birth  Tablet  of  Mary  Redgrave, 
which  commemorates  her  birth  on  November  19th,  1761. 
The  pair  of  bottles  in  our  next  illustration  (No.  ii)  have 
hitherto  never  been  recorded.  They  are  the  latest  and  at  the 
same  time  probably  the  most  important  addition  made  to 
the  Collection.  Bottles  or  ewers  of  similar  shape  were  also 
made  at  Worcester,  Caughley,  Derby,  and,  of  course,  in 
Chinese  porcelain.  They  are  each  painted  with  three  views, 
St.  Margaret's  Church,  Lowestoft,  The  Lighthouse  (High  Light) 
and  Windmill,  The  Low  Light  *  on  the  Beach  and  A  Ship  in  the 

*  Norwich  Gazette,  August  1 1  th,  1 764.  'We  hear  from  Leostoffe,  that  the  low 


Roadstead.  Other  views  on  a  smaller  scale  are  repeated  lower 
down  on  the  bottles.  Instead  of  the  Church,  the  Battery 
is  substituted,  a  favourite  subject,  sometimes  so  quaintly 
painted  in  later  years  that  it  is  called  'Destroyer'  pattern, 
the  line  of  emplacements  looking  very  like  a  torpedo 
boat!  Both  bottles  are  inscribed  on  the  bases  E.  A.  Lowes- 
toft 1764  and  bear  the  painter's  numeral  3.  f  The  Ewer  and 
Basin  (No.  iv)  depict  similar  views  and  show  two  views  of 
the  Battery.  Lowestoft  had  three  Batteries,  one  near  the 
High  Light,  another  at  the  South  End  of  the  Town  and 
the  third  on  the  Ness,  now  known  as  Battery  Green.  % 
The  Church  Tea-pot  with  the  initials  and  date  S.C. 
ij6y,  from  the  Seago  and  Crisp  Collections,  and  now  in 
the  Hunting  Collection,  depicts  St.  Margaret's  Church 
and  the  walled  churchyard,  but  not  the  extension  to  the 
Oulton  Road  as  seen  on  the  British  Museum  Plate  (No.vi) : 

of  both,  the  painter's 
numeral  is 5.  This  powder 
blue  plate  is  a  documen- 
tary piece,  as  it  shows  that 
this  type  of  decoration 
was  used  at  Lowestoft. 
Lowestoft  powder  blue 

light  there  is  directed  to  be  im- 
mediately removed  about  forty- 
five  yards  to  the  Eastward,  so 
that  both  lights,  when  right  on, 
will  lead  ships  in  the  best  of  Water 
over  the  Stamford.' 
t  The  initials  may  be  those  of  one 
of  the  Aldred  family.  The  calli- 
graphy is  the  same  as  that  on  the 
base  of  the  James  Hughes  Mug. 
dated  1766.  now  in  the  possession 
of  an  American  collector. 
%  A  small  coffee  pot  in  the  Wal- 
lace Elliot  Collection  has  an  un- 
usually good  view  of  the  Battery. 


No.  VII.— THE  BONNER  BOWL,  WITH  A  VIEW  OF  THE 
'THREE  TUN'S'  INN  AT  HALESWORTH  :  PAINTER  NO.  3 


No.  VIII. — THE  TRULL  BOWL  :  SHALLOW  BOWL 
ON  FOOT  :  5J  IN.  DIAM.  :  PAINTER  NUMBER  3 
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is  a  definite  type  and  one  of  the  easiest  guides 
is  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  reserved  panels, 
and  while  the  painting  may  not  be  so  tech- 
nically perfect  as  at  Worcester  or  Bow,  it  is 
not  so  monotonous  as  the  latter.  The  wares 
found  with  this  decoration  are  tea  and  coffee 
pots,*  tea  cups,  coffee  cups  and  saucers, 
basins,  saucer-shaped  plates  and  tea  caddies, 
the  latter  of  vase  shape  (see  No.  v).  The  han- 
dles and  spouts  of  the  tea  and  coffee  pots  come 
out  of  the  same  moulds  as  similar  ones  decor- 
ated in  underglaze  blue  and  are  made  in  the 
same  variety  of  size,  have  identical  foot-rims, 
and  many  have  the  same  peculiar  knops  to 
the  covers.  Lowestoft  powder  blue  does  exist, 


No.  IX. — THE  BOWL  MADE  FOR  JOHN  WRIGHT,  WANGFORD, 
1768:  PAINTED  IN  THE  CHINESE  STYLE  :  8J  INCHES  DIAMETER 


as  do  Bow  blue  transfer  printing,  and  Lowes- 
toft figures;  certainly  not  in  quantity,  but 
they  are  not  myths. 

The  Bonner  Bowl  (No.  vii)  is  an  early  and 
ambitious  effort  by  painter  No.  J.  The  Inn  is 
the  'Three  Tuns'  at  Halesworth,  and  in  May 
of  1764  'was  lately  in  the  occupation  of  James 
Barham'  [Norwich  Gazette).  The  Trull  Bowl 
(No.  viii),  also  by  the  painter  No.  3,  has  al- 
ways been  a  favourite  of  mine.  Trull  was  a 
grocer  of  Brigg  Lane,  Norwich,  and  repre- 
sented the  Mancroft  Ward  on  the  Common 
Council.  In  searching  old  newspapers,  and 

*  There  must  be  a  great  number  more,  but  I  have  noted  six 
coffee  pots,  five  tea-pots,  nine  basins  and  numerous  cups  and 
saucers. 


No.  X.— A  LOWESTOFT  SAUCE  BOAT,  INSCRIBED  WARDROBE  COURT 
DOCTORS'  COMMONS,  LONDON,  DATED  1770  :  PAINTER'S  NUMBER  5 


particularly  the  Norwich  Gazette,  one  finds 
numerous  references  to  this  man  who  under- 
stood the  value  of  advertisement.  Lord  Fisher 
tells  me  that  the  Wrights  of  Wangford  built 
Kilverstone  Hall  in  1620  and  owned  Kilver- 
stone  from  1585  to  about  i860.  The  Wright 
Bowl  (No.  ix)  is  the  companion  to  the  Morley 
Bowl  mentioned  earlier,  as  being  sold  as 
Liverpool.  By  the  same  hand  is  another  in 
Mrs.  Colman's  Collection  made  for  William 
Barton  of  Forncett  in  1768. 

Wardrobe  Court  in  1770  (see  No.  x)  was  a 
residential  square  which  had  been  rebuilt 
after  the  Great  Fire;  formerly  it  had  been 
used  for  the  King's  Wardrobe  and  for  making 
disbursements  from  the  King's  purse.  'Made 
at  Lowestoft  Sepr  6  in  the  Presence  of  J.  S. 
Browne'  is  a  particularly  fine  inscription  (see 
No.  xi).  J.  S.  Browne  was  no  doubt  a  relative 
of  Robert  Browne  and  carried  away  this 
souvenir  of  his  visit  to  the  factory.  The  moul- 
ded pattern  of  this  sauce  boat  in  its  earlier 
stages  goes  back  to  1761-65,  though,  like 


No.  XI— THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  SAUCE  BOAT  ILLUSTRATED  IN 
NO.    X,   SHOWING   THE    LOWESTOFT   INSCRIPTION    :  DATE  1770 
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No.  XII.— MUG  MADE  FOR  EDWARD  & 
MARY  JEX  OF  YARMOUTH  :  C.  1770 


made  for  the  'Black  Boy'  at  Beccles;  others  were  made  for  the 
'Rising  Sun'  Inns  at  Wymondham  and  Norwich.  Painters' 
numerals  on  Lowestoft  inscribed  and  dated  specimens  cease  with 
the  Callow  Jug,  1773  (No.  xiv) :  no  other  of  later  date  has  so 
far  appeared  with  a  painter's  number.  John  Callow,  a  painter  at 
the  factory,  was  grandfather  of  William  Callow,  the  water-colour 
artist  who  was  born  in  181 2.  The  family  grave  of  the  Callows 
adjoins  that  of  the  Brownes  by  the  West  Wall  near  the  Tower 
Porch  of  St.  Margaret's. 

Soon  after  John  Ward  of  Blofield  had  his  amusingly  inscribed 
coffee  pot  made  (No.  xv),  Samuel  Cubbitt,  a  jovial  companion 
of  the  same  village,  also  had  one  made:  it  is  dated  1776. 

Transfer  printing  at  Lowestoft  was  never  a  great  success  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view.  The  transfer  on  the  bell-shaped  mug 
(No.  xvi)  with  the  sportsman  carrying  his  gun  very  much  'at  ease' 

on  one  side,  and  a  dog  putting 


other  moulded  patterns,  it  was 
used  long  afterwards  with 
moulding  that  lacks  the  orig- 
inal crispness. 

The  larger  Jex  Mug  is  in 
the  Hollond  Collection.  The 
family  of  Jex  owned  the 
Manor  and  much  land  around 
St.  Margaret's  Church.  A  cer- 
tain John  Jex,  Mayor  of  Low- 
estoft, entertained  George  II 
when  that  King  put  into  Low- 
estoft on  his  way  to  London. 
The  smaller  Jex  Mug  is  here 
illustrated  (No.  xii).  Though 
not  dated,  the  period  of  this 
mug  is  c.  1 770.  Transfer  print- 
ing combined  with  painting  is  often 
seen  on  Lowestoft  porcelain,  and  the 
well-known  Curtis  Mug  (No.  xiii)  has 
a  printed  cell  diaper  border  round 
the  rim.  It  was  probably  painted  by 
Thomas  Curtis,  a  painter  at  the 
factory,  for  his  parents.  Another 
mug,  painted  for  his  mother,  is  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Fisher.  The  one 
here  illustrated  (No.  xiii)  was  left  by 
Thomas  Curtis  to  his  son  Charles 
John  Mann  Curtis,  and  at  his  sale  in 
1887  passed  into  the  Hoare  Collec- 
tion and  thence  to  Crown  Point. 

Many  Lowestoft  pieces  were  made 
for  tradesmen  and  also  for  Inns,  and 
the  Harman  Mug  is  an  example 


No.  XIII.— THE  CURTIS  MUG  :  DATED  1771 
PROBABLY  PAINTED  BY  THOS.  CURTIS 


up  a  quaint  parrot-like  part- 
ridge on  the  reverse,  is 
adapted  from  the  similarly 
printed  Aldred  Coffee  Pot,  and 
is  the  most  ambitious  print 
ever  attempted  at  Lowestoft. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  Reeve, 
Booth  and  Hoare  Collections 
and  has  traditionally  been 
known  as  the  Gamble  Mug, 
not  because  of  the  chance  of 
it  being  an  'also  ran,'  but  be- 
cause the  print  was  supplied 
by  Gamble,  the  Bungay  print- 
seller.  The  process,  sometimes 
seen,  of  transfer  printed  bor- 


No  XIV.— (a)  JUG  MADE  FOR  WILLIAM  CALLOW  OF  LUDHAM,  1773  :  THE  LAST 
KNOWN  LOWESTOFT  PIECE  WITH  PAINTER'S  NUMERAL:  (b)  MLG  DATED  il/Z 
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No.  XV.— COFFEE  POT  INSCRIBED  WITH 
VERSES  FOR  JOHN  WARD  :  CIRCA  1776 


ders  on  painted  pieces  is 
here  reversed,  and  the  bor- 
der is  painted  while  the  rest 
of  the  body  except  the  in- 
itials and  date  is  printed. 
William  Bevein,  setting  out 
on  the  Old  Spring  Road  on 
the  Ipswich  to  Lowestoft 
Coach,  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tory's happy  efforts,  and 
one  hopes  it  was  a  pr  esenta- 
tion piece  to  a  gallant  driver 
on  his  retirement  (No.  xvii) . 

On  October  22nd,  1787, 
John  Livock  of  Lowestoft 
married  Sarah  Holland. 
The  two  cups  with  initials 
I.L.  1788,  and  S.L.  ijgo,  on 
the  bases  are  painted  in  the 
style  of  birth  tablets  and 
may  well  have  been  made, 
as  tradition  states,  to  com- 
memorate the  birth  of  the 
Livockchildren(No.xviii).* 

*  John  Livock  was  a  grocer  by  trade. 
His  name  appears  among  the  original 
subscribers  to  Gillingwater's  History 
of  Lowestoft.  The  family  was  well 
known  in  Lowestoft. 


No.  XVI.— BELL-SHAPED  TRANSFER-PRINTED  MUG 
SPORTSMAN  CARRYING  HIS   GUN  :   DATED  1783 


At  Lowestoft  a  great 
variety  of  objects  were 
made,  many  of  them  be- 
ing of  small  size.  The  jar 
without  any  decoration 
except  the  narrow  saw 
edge  border  is  an  unusual 
and  large  piece  (No.  xix). 
On  the  front  it  bears  the 
monogram  of  the  Misses 
Lloyd  of  Hintlesham 
Hall,  later  the  home  of  Sir 
Gerald  Ryan.* 

The  manufacture  of 
birth  tablets  is  peculiar  to 
Lowestoft.  These  tablets 
bear  dates  from  1 761  to 
1799.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  broken  birth  tablet 
in  the  Norwich  Museum, 
reading  'Barrett  Aprail 
ye,' I  may  prove  to  be  the  last  'dated'  piece  of  Lowestoft.  Mr. 
George  Levine  is  investigating  the  question,  and  if  his  re- 
searches are  correct,  this  tablet  was  made  for  Charles  Barrett 
in  April  1803.  This  would  show  that  the  factory  was  still  pro- 
ducing at  that  date,  unless  the  tablet  was  decorated  by  Allen 
after  the  close,  a  possibility  which  cannot  be  ignored. 

About  thirty  of  the  circular  plaques  or  tablets  are  known,  of 
which  the  majority  are  at  Crown  Point.  They  vary  in  size  from 
about  2 1  to  4!  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  perforated  at  the 

top  for  suspension.  The 
majority  were  made  by  and 
for  the  workmen  and  painters 
at  the  factory,  or  for  their  re- 
latives and  close  friends. 
Among  the  birth  tablets  in 
this  collection  is  a  rare  one 
commemorating  the  birth  of 
Martha  Liffin  J  in  1794,  on 
one  side,  and  the  death  of  her 
sister  Mary  Liffin  on  the  re- 
verse. The  infant  mortality  in 
England  at  the  time  was  ex- 
ceedingly high;   this  parti- 

*  Timperley  of  Hintlesham,  by  Sir  Gerald 
Ryan  and  Miss  L.J.  Redstone,  contains 
an  excellent  account  of  the  descent  of 
the  manor  and  the  History  of  Hintle- 
sham Hall. 

f  Illustrated  by  Spelman,  pi.  42. 
%  Martha  Liffin  became  Mrs.  Daniel 
Edwards  and  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
four. 


No.  XVII.— JUG  DEPICTING  WILLIAM  BEVEIN 
ON   THE    IPSWICH  TO  LOWESTOFT  COACH 
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No.  XVIII.— COFFEE  POT,  10.V  INCHES  HIGH,  MADE  FOR 
JOHN  AND  SARAH  LIVOCK,  1787  :  WITH  TWO  TOY  CUPS 


cular  family  lost  ten  children  in  in- 
fancy. An  illustration  of  some  birth 
tablets  will  appear  in  Part  II  of  this 
article,  which  will  deal  with  porcelain 
with  coloured  enamel  decoration. 

Though  a  number  of  blue  and 
white  Birth  Tablets  bear 
dates  later  than  1 79 1 ,  other 
blue  and  white  wares  with 
dates  after  1791  are  not  of- 
ten found. 

The  Jug  (No.  xx)  in- 
scribed 'John  Vince,  Great 
Melton,*  1 79 1,'  is  a  partic- 
ularly good  example  of  the 
later  body,  and  came  from 
the  William  Booth  Collec- 
tion. In  the  same  year  were 
made  the  James  Hughes  and 
John  Salter  Inkstands  in  the 
Wallace  Elliott  Collection. 
A  Plate  made  to  celebrate 
the  marriage  of  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Crafer  at  Down- 


ham  is  dated  1793,  the  inscription  is  within  a  heart- 
shaped  panel  supported  by  figures  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  Resembling  the  Vince  Jug  is  another 
with  the  name  of  Thomas  Wright,  and  this  bears  the 
late  date  of  1 796.  At  this  period  the  Factory  was  occu- 
pied with  the  popular,  if  decadent,  enamelled  wares, 
in  a  last  desperate  effort  to  compete  with  Stafford- 
shire, and  the  production  of  blue  and  white  would 
appear  to  have  almost  ceased. 

No  one  would  claim  that  Lowestoft  blue  and  white 
is  technically  perfect,  but  it  has  a  peculiar  charm,  all 
its  own,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  a  well-known  ceramic 
authority,  'In  spite  of  all  shortcomings  there  is  an  un- 
pretentiousness  about  this  Lowestoft  China  which  en- 
gages our  sympathy  where  more  efficient  productions 
might  repel  us  by  their  very  assurance.' 

****** 

Apart  from  purely  artistic  and  technical  considera- 
tions which  very  properly  make  the  foremost  claim 
upon  the  interest  of  the  collector,  Lowestoft  china 
possesses  a  remarkable  appeal  for  those — topogra- 
phers and  antiquaries — -who,  though  robbed  of  that 
spiritual  elevation  that  rewards  the  connoisseur  by 
their  lack  of  specialized  knowledge,  yet  delight  in  the 
scenes  and  doings  of  our  not  too  remote  ancestors. 
The  precious  contents  of  Crown  Point  form  a  pictor- 
ial guide  to  the  country  around  Norwich,  Yarmouth 
and  Lowestoft,  as  it  actually  existed  during  the  second 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


*  Great  Melton  is  in  the  parish  of 
Wymondham.  John  Vince  in  1802 
voted  for  Coke  and  Astley  in  the 
Forehoe  Hundred. 


No.  XIX.— JAR,  10  IN.  HIGH,  WITH  MONOGRAM 
OF  THE  MISSES  LLOYD    OF  HINTLESHAM 


No  XX. — JUG,  7  IN.  HIGH.  MADE  FOR  JOHN 
VINCE  OF  GREAT  MELTON  :  DATED  1791 
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READERS  of  The  Connoisseur  will 
recall  the  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Beard 
-in  the  issue  of  July  1936,  announc- 
ing the  discovery  of  the  Airthrey  Gold  Cup, 
and  his  identification  of  it  as  an  authen- 
tic South  German  work  of  the  late  Sixteenth 
Century.  Doubts  having  been  cast  upon  its 
genuineness  in  some  quarters,  we  addressed 
a  letter,  together  with  a  copy  of  The  Con- 
noisseur containing  Mr.  Beard's  article,  on 
June  19th  to  Dr.  Otto  von  Falke,  curator 
of  the  Schlossmuseum,  Berlin,  inviting  his 
opinion  on  the  cup  and  offering  to  arrange 
an  opportunity  for  its  examination  if  he 
should  be  coming  to  England  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Somewhat  unexpectedly,  by  return  of 
post  came  a  reply  from  Dr.  von  Falke;  a 
courtesy  which  was  the  more  appreciated  as 
the  Doctor  was  leaving  Berlin  immediately 
for  several  weeks.  As  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  and  in  the  general  interest  we 
publish  herewith  Dr.  von  Falke's  letter  and, 
in  italics,  Mr.  Beard's  replies  to  his  objections, 
taking  them  categorically  and  point  by  point. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Dr.  von  Falke  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  examine 
the  cup,  that  his  judgment  is  based  solely  on 
the  article  and  illustrations  in  The  Connois- 
seur and  that  he  is  unaware  of  the  report 
from  the  Laboratory  of  the  British  Museum 
on  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  gold.— 

The  Editor. 

From  Dr.  von  Falke 

Berlin,  22nd  June,  1 937. 

Dear  Sir, 

To  pronounce  judgment  on  the  Air- 
threy Globe  published  in  The  Connoisseur 
of  July  1936,  it  would  really  be  preferable  to 
have  photographs  of  the  details,  together  with 
a  photograph  of  the  Morgan  Globe  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  with  which  the  Airthrey 
Globe  is  closely  connected. 

However,  in  my  opinion  the  fact  that  both 
pieces  are  forgeries  is  proved  by  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Beard's  article  in  The  Connoisseur. 


[A  connexion  between  the  Airthrey  and  the 
Morgan  Cups  is  an  assumption  by  Dr.  von  Falke 
which  he  has  yet  to  prove.  Apart  from  their  small 
size  and  the  material  {gold)  of  which  they  are 
made  there  is  no  resemblance  between  them. 
While  the  one  is  in  the  style  of  the  last  third  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  the  other  is  in  that  of  the  late 
Seventeenth  Century.  Every  detail  of  their  orna- 
ment is  in  harmony  with  the  periods  to  which  they 
professedly  belong.  There  is  no  overlapping  of 
styles.  They  are  poles  apart.  The  only  connexion 
between  them  is  Dr.  von  Falke's  assumption  that 
both  cups  are  forgeries.  As  yet  the  Dr.  has  not 
proved  that  even  the  Morgan  Cup  is  a  forgery. 
He  has  merely  asserted  it.] 

I  should  also  like  to  correct  the  somewhat 
vague  mention  of  my  name  by  Mr.  Beard  on 
page  7,  which  creates  the  impression  that  I 
have  vouched  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
Airthrey  Globe. 

[There  was  no  suggestion  in  my  article  that 
Dr.  von  Falke  had  vouched  for  the  Airthrey  Cup. 
I  wrote  that  he  and  Herr  Kris  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  on  technical  grounds  that  the  gold- 
smith responsible  for  a  certain  medallion  in  the 
Bavarian  National  Museum  was  also  a  gem- 
cutter  and  die-sinker.  A  similar  technique  observ- 
able on  the  foot  of  the  Airthrey  Cup  justified  me 
in  drawing  the  same  conclusion.] 

As  Mr.  Beard  has  indicated,  the  gold  foot 
of  the  Morgan  Globe  is  copied  from  that  of 
the  silver  Nautilus  Cup  made  by  the  Berlin 
goldsmith,  Bernhard  Quippe,  in  1700,  i.e.  it 
is  a  modern  imitation. 

[/  did  not  'indicate''  anything  of  the  kind  sug- 
gested. I  wrote  that  the  Satyr  pedestal  of  the 
Morgan  Cup  is  ' duplicated'  by  that  on  Quippe 's 
Nautilus  Cup.  By  this  I  neither  implied  nor  'in- 
dicated' that  I  thought  the  Morgan  Cup  to  be  a 
modern  fabrication.  There  are  certain  slight  dif- 
ferences in  the  shapes  of  the  bases  and  the  orna- 
ment thereon.  And  these  two  pedestals  are  no 
closer  to  one  another  than  are  many  late  sixteenth- 
century  'tree  and  woodsman'  cup  pedestals,  of 
English  origin  and  unquestioned  authenticity,  one 
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to  another.  Integral  portions  of  cups  were  fre- 
quently copied  and  duplicated;  for  example,  the 
fnial formed  as  a  Triton  seated  on  a  Snail  which 
appears  on  two  Nautilus  Cups,  one  of  them  in  the 
Griines  Gewdlbe  at  Dresden  and  the  other  in  the 
Museum  at  Cassel.  Both  are  the  work  of  Bartel 
Jamnitzer.  Possibly  an  even  better  example  of  this 
reduplication  of  a  popular  design  is  afforded  by 
the  well-known  series  of  table  ornaments  repre- 
senting Diana  on  a  Stag,  first  made  seemingly 
by  Matthaeus  Wallbaum  of  Augsburg,  and  later 
copied  by  the  silversmith  I.F.,  generally  held  to  be 
Joachim  Friez  (d.  1620),  and  by  other  and  so 
far  unidentified  craftsmen.] 

The  Quippe  original  in  the  Palace  at  Dres- 
den has  often  been  published,  and  galvano- 
plastic  copies  have  been  put  in  circulation. 
The  Morgan  Globe  is  supposed  to  be,  like  the 
Airthrey  Globe,  a  work  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury; but  the  original  in  Dresden  was  not 
made  before  the  year  1700. 

[The  only  reason  that  the  Morgan  Cup  has 
been  mistakenly  ascribed  to  the  late  Sixteenth 
Century,  is  that  one  of  the  many  marks  it  bears 
has  been  identified  as  that  of  Urban  Schneeweis,  a 
late  sixteenth-century  goldsmith.  Only  a  person 
with  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  styles  and  periods 
could  possibly  imagine  that  the  Morgan  Cup  was 
anything  but  of  the  late  Seventeenth  Century.  The 
only  recent  writer  to  give  it  the  earlier  date  of  c. 
1575  is  Mr.  Edward  L.  Stevenson  in  his  Ter- 
restrial and  Celestial  Globes,  1921  (vol.  I, 
p.  201,  and  fig.  82).  Discussion  of  the  date  of 
the  Morgan  Cup  did  not  arise  in  my  article. 
Neither  when  I  wrote,  nor  now,  do  I  see  any  con- 
nexion between  the  Morgan  and  Airthrey  Cups.] 

The  Morgan  Globe  is  consequently  an 
imitation  not  older  than  about  fifty  years. 

[This  is  merely  an  assumption  as  before.] 

In  the  'eighties  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
when  it  [the  Morgan  Cup]  suddenly  came  to 
light  without  any  indication  of  its  source  or 
its  original  proprietor,  the  imitation  of  gold- 
smith's work  was,  as  is  well  known,  at  its 
height.  Naturally  this  circumstance  also 
throws  a  bad  light  on  the  closely  connected 
Globe  in  London. 

[  The  appearance  in  the  market  of  works  of  art 
of  the  highest  importance  but  without  pedigrees 


has  been  a  regrettable  feature  of  the  antique  trade 
since  the  late  Eighteenth  Century.  The  tradi- 
tional circumstances  of  the  loss  of  the  Morgan 
Cup  (as  noted  in  the  Morgan  Catalogue)  from 
the  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden  in  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  naturally  accounts  for  the  suppression  of 
any  pedigree.  Were  such  lack  of  pedigree  to  be  re- 
garded as  proof  of  falsity  three-quarters  of  the 
finest  objects  in  the  more  recently  formed  collec- 
tions of  Europe  and  America  would  have  to  be 
regarded  with  the  very  gravest  suspicion.  The 
great  forgeries  always  have  been  supplied  with 
good  pedigrees. 

Why  the  assumed  falsi ty  of  the  Morgan  Cup 
should  have  any  bearing  on  the  authenticity  or 
otherwise  of  the  Airthrey  Cup  I  fail  to  see.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  forgeries  were  extensively  pro- 
duced during  the  'eighties,  in  Germany  and 
France  and  Holland.  The  majority  of  these  were 
of  Gothic  type,  though  I  know  of  a  number  of 
Renaissance  pieces,  and  have  recently  handled 
several.] 

However,  it  is  not  yet  clearly  seen  that  the 
latter  is  an  imitation,  because  the  prototype 
on  which  it  is  based  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  following  are  my  arguments  for  the 
falsity  of  the  London  Globe. 

In  the  first  place,  an  iconographic  mistake 
must  be  taken  into  consideration: 

On  the  foot  the  Fall  of  Adam  is  pictured  in 
relief  in  such  a  way  that  Adam  is  as  far  as 
possible  away  from  Eve,  and  does  not  play 
any  part  at  all  (illustrations  Nos.  vi  and  vii). 
However,  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  Fall 
is  the  union  of  Man  and  Woman,  which  can- 
not be  represented  by  Eve  and  the  Serpent 
alone.  Therefore,  the  separation  between  the 
two  sinners  is  incongruous,  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  Art,  and  entirely  impossible 
in  a  genuine  old  work. 

[Here  Dr.  von  Falke's  argument  is  completely 
at  fault.  The  relief  on  the  foot  does  not  depict 
'the  Fall  of  Adam.'  It  shows  Adam  Naming  the 
Beasts  (Genesis  ii.  19)  and  the  Temptation  of 
Eve  (Genesis  iii.  1-6),  two  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  incidents.  The  craftsman  had  either 
to  reproduce  on  the  foot  the  engravings  that  he 
copied  or  modified  as  separate  panels  (as  they  are 
in  most  engravings  of  the  period)  or  to  combine 
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No.  I. — ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON,  FORMING  THE  No.  II.— GROUP  OF  NEPTUNE  RIDING  A  HIPPOC\MP 
PEDESTAL    OF  THE   HOHENLOHE   NAUTILUS    CUP    FORMING  THE  PEDESTAL  OF  THE  AIRTHREY  CUP 


them  into  one  long  picture,  and  as  an  artist  he 
would  naturally  balance  the  interest  by  placing 
Adam  on  one  side  of  the  foot  and  Eve  on  the 
other.  He  wisely,  I  think,  chose  this  latter  course, 
as  it  permitted  the  introduction  of  more  beasts  and 
greater  variety.] 

Furthermore:  the  model  on  which  the  fig- 
ure of  Neptune  supporting  the  London  Globe 
was  based  can  be  proved.  It  is  the  pedestal  of 
a  Nautilus  Cup  with  silver-gilt  mounts,  of  the 
late  German  Renaissance  (round  about  the 
year  1600),  height  34  cm.  Though  without 
either  the  stamp  of  the  place  of  origin  or  of 
the  maker,  it  is  an  excellent  and  unquestion- 
ably genuine  piece  of  South  German  work.  It 
was  reproduced  in  1930  in  a  book  by  E. 
Redslob  on  German  silver-work  (I  have  not 
got  the  book  available  and  can  therefore  not 
quote  more  exactly  at  present) .  The  Nauti- 
lus Gup  originally  belonged  to  a  German 
Princely  House,  the  large  coat-of-arms  of 
which,  I  believe  the  House  of  Hohenlohe,  is 
engraved  on  the  back  of  the  Nautilus.  Round 
about  1930  this  piece  was  in  the  possession  of 
A.  S.  Drey,  art  dealer  in  Munich,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sold  then  to  U.S.A.  (I 
have  three  large  photographs  of  the  Cup, 
which,  however,  I  am  unable  to  forward). 
On  thecoverof  the  Cup  Neptune  stands,  naked, 
with  a  crown  and  long  waving  beard ;  while 


the  figure  that  sup- 
ports the  bowl  is  a 
St.  George  in  full 
armour,  sticking  his 
spear  into  the  throat 
of  the  Dragon. 

The  maker  of  the 
London  Globe  has 
employed   the  two 
figures  in  the  follow- 
ing way :  he  has  used 
the  naked,  crowned 
Neptune   with  the 
waving  beard  as  the 
supporting  figure 
under    the  Globe, 
substituting  a  plump 
Hippocamp  for  the 
Dragon;  in  the  po- 
sition and  the  move- 
ment of  the  arms,  i.e. 
the  action,  he  has  imitated  those  of  the  St. 
George.  However,  as  Neptune  had  no  reason 
for  bothering  his  Hippocamp  with  a  spear,  he 
only  holds  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
spear  in  his  hands,  in  an  action  of  battle 
which  has  now  become  completely  senseless. 
[/  was  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Hohenlohe  Nautilus  Cup   (Edwin  Redslob: 
Deutsche  Goldschmiede-plastik,  1922,  pi. 
39)  when  I  wrote  my  article,  and  a  comparison 
between  the  St.  George  pedestal  and  the  Neptune 
foot  of  the  Airthrey  Cup  was  included  in  my  first 
draft.  Personally  I  consider  this  Cup  as  of  very 
inferior  workmanship,  and  not  above  suspicion. 
The  St.  George  with  his  preposterous  halberd  and 
romanticized  armour  is  forcefully  reminiscent  of 
the  'gothick'  figures  that  appeared  so  frequently 
on  the  mantelpieces  of  the  'eighties  and  'nineties 
of  last  century.  (See  Illustration  No.  i) . 

I  utterly  fail  to  see  how  a  conventionally  de- 
signed naked  Neptune  with  flowing  drapery  and 
beard  can  be  said  to  be  based  on  or  modified  from 
a  clean-shaved  armoured  figure,  when,  moreover, 
they  are  even  reversed  in  position.  The  attitude  in 
both  cases  is  a  stereotyped  one  and  one  that  had  at 
the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  been  used  with 
little  variation  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
for  such  figures.  Neptune's  pose  is  perfectly 
natural.  He  is  obviously  urging  with  the  three- 
pronged  head  of  his  trident  (now  unhappily  miss- 
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ing)  his  mount  to  further  speed.  Dr.  von  Falke' s 
objection  to  this  ' action  of  battle,''  as  he  calls  it,  is 
scarcely  understandable.  The  Triton  on  the  two 
Jamnitzer  Nautilus  cups,  in  the  Grtines  Gewdlbe 
and  the  Museum  at  Cassel,  is  definitely  urging  on 
his  mount  by  a  downward  thrust  of  his  trident 
held  'in  an  action  of  battle'  in  both  hands.  In  this 
latter  case  there  is  indeed  little  sense  in  the  ges- 
ture, for  if  a  snail  is  prodded  it  will  only  with- 
draw its  head;  to  prod  a  hippocamp  with  a  tri- 
dent would  certainly  result  in  violent  movement 
of  some  kind. 

Dr.  von  Falke  must  also  explain  how  this 
Excellent  and  unquestionably  genuine'  Nautilus 
cup,  which,  however,  possesses  neither  marks 
nor  pedigree,  and  which  only  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  market  in  the  hands  of  a  dealer 
twenty-five  years  ago,  can  have  been  used  as  a 
model  for  the  Airthrey  Cup  which  was  already  at 
Airthrey  in  Scotland  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
Until  the  cap  was  found  by  Drey  and  published 
by  Redslob,  there  were  no  photographs  and  no 
galvano-plastics  to  copy.] 
The  imitator  has  also  borrowed  from  the 
preliminary  picture  a  number  of  bearded 
Mascarons,  which  he  has  put  without  any 
connexion  on  the  wreath  which  frames  the 
Neptune  group  at  the  bottom.  By  the  hand 
of  the  imitator,  who,  as  an  artist,  is  quite  in- 
ferior, the  Mascarons  have  been  given  a  com- 
pletely modern  expression,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustrations  Nos.  vi  and  vii. 

[The  Mascarons  are  no  less  grotesque,  or 
modern  in  feeling,  than  many  embodied  in  Wenzel 
Jamnitzer 's  designs.  And  we  know  that  this 
master  of  design  occasionally  used  a  wreath  to 
border  the  foot  of  a  cup,  breaking  it  up  with  quite 
meaningless  bosses  set  at  intervals,  e.g.  the 
covered  cup,  Bergau  21.] 

The  figure  of  Jupiter  on  the  top  of  the 
Globe  is  the  imitator's  own  work;  the  folds  of 
the  drapery  are  without  style,  as  with  Nep- 
tune. Jupiter  stands  knock-kneed,  his  car- 
riage is  limp  and  ungainly,  and  the  modelling 
is  poor;  he  shares  these  evils  with  Adam  and 
Eve  on  the  foot. 

[The  figure  of  Jupiter  may  not  come  up  to 
standard.  The  lack  of  strength  in  the  legs  is 
probably  due  to  the  circumstance  that  when  of- 
fered at  auction  in  Scotland  both  legs  had  been 


broken.  The  Adam  and  Eve  are  reproduced  on  a  I 
rather  larger  scale  and  are  photographed  from  an 
angle.] 

After  noting  this,  it  cannot  cause  surprise! 
that  the  indistinct  marks  have  come  out  sol 
badly  in  the  illustrations  Nos.  x  and  xi,  that  • 
no  genuine  Master  can  be  found  for  the  false 
marks,  and  that  the  stamp  of  the  town  is  J 
also  missing. 

[If  the  absence  of  town  mark  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  falsity,  the  Drey  Cup  so 
lauded  by  Dr.  von  Falke  must  be  a  forgery,  for  it  1 
possesses  neither  maker's  nor  town  mark.  No  one  ) 
can  be  better  aware  than  Dr.  von  Falke  of  the  \ 
scores  of  makers'  marks  of  German  origin  still 
unidentified  or  only  tentatively  associated  with 
certain  names.  A  forger  capable  of  producing  the  \ 
Airthrey  Cup  would  have  found  little  difficulty  in 
faking  a  Jamnitzer  or  other  well-known  mark.] 

The  supposition  expressed  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Beard's  article,  of  an  order  by  a  Bavarian 
ruler  of  the  House  of  Wittelsbach,  can  be  dis- 
regarded, if  only  for  the  fact  that  Niirnberg, 
a  free  town  of  the  State,  did  not  belong  to 
Bavaria. 

[Even  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  let  alone  the  fl 
heads  of  neighbouring  states,  went  to  Niirnberg 
for  their  goldsmithery.  According  to  Dr.  von  1 
Falke 's  reasoning,  the  craftsmen  of  the  Free  City  I 
lived  by  '  taking  in  each  other's  washing,'  and 
made  nothing  for  the  reigning  houses  of  the  Em- 
pire. Lack  oj  space  unfortunately  forbids  the  in-  ji 
elusion  among  these  notes  of  a  list  of  sixteenth- 
century  Niirnberg  goldsmiths,  who  are  known  to  : 
have  worked  for  these  exalted  clients.] 

REPORT    FROM    THE    RESEARCH  - 
LABORATORY,  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
LONDON 

From  a  careful  and  detailed  examination  of  the 
cracks  in  the  gold  work  submitted  by  Commander 
How,  I  am  convinced  that  they  have  arisen  through 
deformations  of  the  metal  at  a  period  when  it  had 
become  crystalline  and,  in  consequence,  brittle,  i.e. 
perhaps  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  after  manu- 
facture. This  applies  in  particular  to  the  globe  piece, 
the  base  of  which  shows  considerable  cracking. 

(Signed)  H.  L.  Plenderleith. 


THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 
AND  EXHIBITION  :  FOURTH  YEAR 

By  THE  EDITORS 


RECUMBENT  KYLIN,  IN  DARK  GREEN  JADE  :  SPINK 
&  SON,  LTD.  :  10}  IN.  WIDE  :  K'ANG  HSI,  1662-1722 


ceptional  rarity  to  bargains  for  humbler  seekers.  The  price  of 
admission  is  to  be  two  shillings  as  in  previous  years  and  the  net 
receipts  of  the  gate  are  to  be  divided  between  the  Westminster 
Hospital  Rebuilding  Fund  and  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association,  of  which  The  Connoisseur  has  the  honour  to  be 
the  official  organ.  In  the  present  and  succeeding  issues  of  The 
Connoisseur  we  propose  to  describe  and  illustrate  a  selection  of 
representative  pieces,  photographs  of  which,  with  details,  have 
been  supplied  by  the  exhibitors  themselves.  A  study  of  our  ad- 
vertisement pages  this  month  will  give  further  information  and 
prove  to  be  of  particular  interest  to  collectors. 

To  begin  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  but  with  no  invidious 
intent,  with  Stand  I,  where  Messrs. SPINK  &  SON,  LTD.,  hold 


THAT  worthy  companionship  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
has  become  a  happy  brotherhood  in- 
deed in  securing  as  its  gracious  Patron  no 
less  exalted  a  personage  than  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Mary.  Queen  Mary  is  in  fact  re- 
garded in  this  country  as  the  patron  saint 
of  all  lovers  of  the  old,  the  hallowed  and  the 
beautiful  in  art.  This  is  an  initial  triumph, 
and  of  good  presage  for  a  resounding  success 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Antique  Dealers' 
Fair,  which  is  to  open  at  its  established 
venue,  the  Great  Hall  of  Grosvenor  House, 
Park  Lane,  on  Friday,  September  24th, 
and  will  close  on  Friday,  October  15th. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  ceremony  of 
opening  will  be  undertaken  by  Lord  Lee  of 
Fareham,  a  connoisseur  and  collector  of 
acknowledged  discernment,  and  a  public 
benefactor  whose  gift  of  Chequers  as  a  home 
for  British  Prime  Ministers  will  remain  his 
lasting  monument. 

As  in  previous  years,  every  piece  sent  for 
exhibition  will  have  to  pass  the  ordeal  of 
examination  by  committees  expert  in  the 
various  branches  of  antiquities  shown,  and 
each  will  be  strictly  guaranteed  to  have 
been  made  before  the  year  1830.  Every- 
thing placed  on  view  will  be  offered  for 
sale,  the  exhibits  being  varied  enough  to 
suit  all  purses,  from  collectors'  prizes  of  ex- 


GEORGF  I  SIDE-TABLE  BY  WILLIAM  KENT  :  OF  CARVED  PINE  WITH  GILT 
GESSO,  SL'PPORTED  ON  CABRIOLE  LEGS  :  FRANK  PARTRIDGE  AND  SONS,  LTD. 
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estate,  attention  will  be  arrested  by  a  sumptuous  array 
of  treasures  from  the  Far  East.  Rarejades  and  porce- 
lains, Canton  and  cloisonne  enamels  will  loosen  purse- 
strings,  as  well  as  tempting  lacquers,  textiles  and  pot- 
tery. And  besides  the  higher  classed  jades  will  be  found 
smaller  carvings  suitable  to  the  collector  of  modest 
means.  Our  illustration  depicts  one  of  Messrs.  Spink's 
finer  jades,  a  dark-green  specimen  of  the  K'ang  Hsi 
period  whose  powerful  lines  and  compact  design  come 
out  well  in  the  picture.  It  represents  a  recumbent  Kylin 
holding  in  its  mouth  a  spray  of  the  plant  lucidus polyporus 
or  tree  fungus,  a  symbol  of  immortality.  Its  size  is  io\ 
inches  in  length  by  6h  high.  Of  the  later  Ch'ien  Lung 
date  we  may  cite  as  a  particularly  desirable  specimen 
an  imperial  jade  bowl  of  the  finest  translucent  seaweed 
green,  carved  in  its  interior  with  sprays  of  berries  and 
grass-like  leaves  and  branches  of  the  lucidus  polyporus. 
The  bat-handles,  emblematic  of  happiness,  have  loose 
ring  pendants.  Over  all,  the  diameter  extends  to  12 
inches.  Besides  the  Oriental  examples,  an  assortment 
of  European  early  oil  paintings  will  be  shown,  some 
rare  English  silver  and  Sheffield  plate  and  several  in- 
teresting Indian  sculptures,  with  Greek,  Roman  and 
Egyptian  works  of  art. 

Nowhere  can  more  representative  pieces  of  the 
English  cabinet  makers'  art,  in  its  higher  branches,  be 
found  than  at  Messrs.  FRANK  PARTRIDGE  AND 
SONS,  LTD.  From  their  famed  establishment  at 
King  Street,  St.  James's,  are  being  brought  several 
covetable  specimens,  which  for  quality  and  condition 
will  not  be  surpassed  in  the  Exhibition.  Many  have 
been  acquired  from  famous  collections.  An  Adam 
carved  mahogany  suite  of  rare  elegance  comprises  a 


A  CHIPPENDALE  SIDEBOARD  OF  MAHOGANY  WITH  SERPENTINE  FRONT  :  EXHIBITED  BY  MALLETT  &  SON 


AN  INKSTAND  OF  SILVER  BY  PAUL  DE  LAMER  Hi  :  M  ADE  IN 
THE  MASTER'S  ATELIER,  1749  :  EXHIBITED  BY  CRICHTON  BROS. 

settee  upon  eight  legs  with  the  back  springing  in  a 
long  single  curve  from  the  scrolled  elbow  rests,  twelve 
chairs  and  two  window  seats.  This  is  a  particularly 
fine  and  perfect  set.  Near  these  will  be  seen  a  Chip- 
pendale upright  cabinet  in  mahogany,  the  upper  part 
forming  a  cupboard  with  finely  panelled  doors  and 
the  lower  part  a  chest  of  four  drawers.  A  special  fea- 
ture is  the  galleried  top  with  fretted  metal  friezes  ar- 
ranged for  the  display  of  porcelain.  Our  illustration 
shows  a  George  I  side-table,  27  inches  wide,  by  Wil- 
liam Kent.  This  is  of  carved  pine,  decorated  with  gilt 
gesso,  in  untouched  condition.  Its  drop-in  top  of 
black  and  white  marble  is  encased  in  a  bold  gadroon- 
carved  edging.  The  apron-piece  is  carved  with  scrolls, 
and  a  female  mask  and  shells  adorn  the  sides.  The 
finely  swept  cabriole  legs  terminate  in  massive  claw 
and  ball  feet.  Altogether  this  piece  is  a  most  charac- 
teristic example  of  its  type.  Another  rare  specimen 
which  will  be  on  view  is  an  Elizabethan  carved  oak 
buffet  of  two  tiers,  the  front  supports  shaped  in  an  un- 
usual manner  as  lions  and 
griffins.  Very  fine  examples 
of  Chinese  famille  verte 
porcelain  recently  acquired 
by  Messrs.  Frank  Partridge 
will  be  seen,  together  with 
valuable  tapestries  and 
needlework,  and  mention 
will  have  to  be  made  of  a 
small  William  and  Mary- 
red  lacquer  cabinet  on  its 
original  stand. 

The  old  English  furni- 
tureof  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries 
which  will  be  shown  by 
MALLETT  AND  SON 
has  been  carefully  selected 
and,  as  is  usual  with  the  ex- 
hibits of  this  celebrated 
house,  is  of  the  very  highest 
quality.  Among  their  most 
remarkable   pieces  are  a 
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GEORGE  II  'BULLET'  TEAPOT  :  A  1718  LONDON  SILVER  PIECE 
MARKED  W.A.  :  SHOWN  BY  WM.  BRUFORD  &  SON,  LTD.,  OF  EXETER 

rare  three-tier  oak  buffet  with  Ionic,  columns  and 
carved  figures;  a  cabinet  in  walnut  wood,  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period,  with  an  elaborately  fitted  top;  an 
extremely  rare  and  attractive  bureau  in  red  lacquer, 
decorated  in  the  Chinese  style;  and  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  Sheraton  piece — a  secretaire  cabinet  ven- 
eered with  satinwood  and  pale  mahogany,  a  master- 
piece of  the  cabinet-maker's  art.  No  less  admirable  is 
the  Chippendale  sideboard,  of  mahogany  with  serpen- 
tine front,  shown  in  our  illustration.  Mallett  and  Son  are 
also  showing  some  rare  walnut  and  mahogany  chairs 
and  some  fine  mirrors  with  frames  of  gesso,  mahogany 
and  walnut.  The  central  case  in  their  stalls,  the  walls 
of  which  will  be  hung  with 
panels  of  old  English 
needlework  in  perfect  con- 
dition, will  contain  a  wealth 
of  fine  old  silver.  Of  special 
interest  will  be  two  superb 
sixteenth-century  tankards, 
formerly  in  the  Rothschild 
collection ;  the  tankards  and 
porringers  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II ;  a  very  rare  fruit 
dish  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  a  Queen  Anne  cup 
and  cover — large  and  plain. 
Other  cabinets  will  contain 
the  choicest  Chinese  and 
English  porcelain. 

CRICHTON  BROS., 
at  Stand  15,  will  again  have 
a  splendid  showing  of  an- 
tique silver.  The  Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth  and  Eight- 
eenth Centuries  will  alike  be 
represented  by  rare  and 
beautiful  examples.  Among 
so  many  pieces  of  excep- 


tional quality,  selection  is  difficult,  but  we  would  men- 
tion as  of  very  special  interest  an  Elizabethan  tigcrware 
jug  with  finely  chiselled  mounts,  a  Commonwealth  wine 
cup,  and  a  bowl  bearing  the  arms  of  King  Ceorge  I  and 
an  inscription  which  records  the  gift  in  1  725  of  this  im- 
portant piece  of  plate  to  the  monarch's  godson  George 
Lambe.  An  exquisite  piece,  to  which  for  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  execution  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  peer, 
is  an  inkstand  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  to  be  shown  by 
Crichton  Bros.  Made  in  the  master's  atelier  in  1 749, 
this  splendid  piece  (reproduced  in  our  illustration)  is 
characteristic  of  that  individual  style  for  which  De 
Lamerie  is  renowned.  A  notable  collection  of  early 
silver  spoons  will  also  be  featured  by  this  famous  firm. 

Messrs.  WM.  BRUFORD  &  SON,  LTD.,  of  Exe- 
ter and  Eastbourne,  well  known  for  many  years  past 
for  their  keen  interest  in  old  silver,  especially  spoons, 
furniture  and  works  of  art,  are  exhibiting  some  fine 
examples  of  London  and  provincial  spoons,  the  latter 
including  two  fine  Barnstaple  apostle  spoons  by  John 
Parnel,  a  number  of  excellent  examples,  by  well- 
known  Exeter  Elizabethan  silversmiths,  and  some 
seal  tops  and  maidenhead  spoons,  by  both  London 
and  provincial  silversmiths.  A  very  fine  example  of  a 
rare  font-shaped  cup  which  is  silver  gilt,  of  London, 
date  1622,  will  be  shown,  together  with  the  following: 
a  fine  George  I  octagonal  pear-shaped  teapot,  by 
John  Bell,  London  1716.  Charles  I  chalice  and  paten, 
London  1638.  Charles  I  strawberry  dish,  in  excellent 
condition,  London  1634.  A  pair  of  William  and  Mary 


0.   *       0      «>•  a 


ONE  OF  THE  EXHIBITS  OF 
OF  ABOUT  1760,  OF  FINE 


STUART  AND  TURNER  LTD.  :  AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  RARE  MAHOGANY  SIDEBOARD 
QUALITY   AND   BEAUTIFUL    COLOUR  AND   IN   UNUSUALLY  SOUND  CONDITION 
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IRISH  STRAWBERRY  DISH,  173(1  :  MA  KICK 
JOHN  WALKER  :  A.  I).  GILBERT  OF  BELFAST 


casters,  London  1693.  A  pair  of  Queen  Anne  half-pint  mugs,  by  John 
Seataune,  Edinburgh  1 7 12.  A  Queen  Anne  cupping  bowl,  by  John  Elston, 
Exeter  17 15.  A  cupping  bowl  by  Marmaduke  Best  of  York,  1681,  and 
many  other  choice  examples  of  both  London  and  provincial  makers.  The 
George  II  'bullet'  teapot  illustrated  here  is  a  London  piece  of  17 18, 
maker's  marks  W.A.  and  its  weight  is  15-13  oz.  It  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Amongst  some  charming  pieces  of  furniture  will  be  seen  knee-hole 
tables  of  the  Queen  Anne  Walnut  period,  bureaux,  and  small  chests,  also 
a  fine  mahogany  Chippendale  card  table,  and  a  fine  Chippendale  break- 
front  bookcase  in  which  the  silver  will  be  displayed. 

From  that  house  of  renown,  STUART  AND  TURNER,  LTD.,  of 
13,  Soho  Square,  whose  very  name  inspires  confidence  in  the  buyer,  and 
whose  expert  advice  in  matters  of  interior  decoration  is  so  largely  sought 
and  freely  given,  will  come  a  selection  of  pieces  of  early  furniture,  each  of 
which  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  collector,  however  exacting  his 
tastes.  The  piece  chosen  for  illustration  here  is  an  exceptionally  rare 
mahogany  sideboard  of  about  1760,  very  fine  in  quality  of  workmanship 

and  of  beautiful  colour.  Two  other  pieces  which  call  for  special  mention  are  the  oak  refectory  table  with  carved 
frieze  on  the  front  and  the  sides  which  came  from  Thornham  Hall,  Eye,  date  about  1650,  and  the  delicately 
carved  Chippendale  overmantel  mirror,  of  extremely  fine  quality  and  proportions  of  circa  1760. 

A  pleasurable  atmosphere  hovers  about  the  old  house  of  RICE 
AND  CHRISTY,  LTD.,  at  93,  Wigmore  Street,  W.i,  whence 
the  proprietors  are  bringing  some  of  the  early  English  specimen 
furniture  which  attracts  discerning  clients  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  There  are  several  features  of  particular  interest  charac  - 
terizing the  William  and  Mary  carved  walnut  and  gesso  cabinet 
shown  in  our  illustration — the  elegantly  carved  capitals,  the  in- 
laid panel  in  the  pediment  and  the  flaming  urn  finials  besides  the 
delicate  fluting — making  altogether  a  delightful  setting  for  the 
exhibition  of  rare  pieces  of  china  or  small  bibelots.  It  is  in  un- 
touched condition,  and  measures  5  feet  4  inches  high  and  2  feet. 
8|  inches  wide.  Quite  a  number  of  interesting  collectors'  pieces 
of  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  date  are  to  be  shown, 
including  the  early  eighteenth-century  carved  and  gilt  side-table 
with  inset  marble  top  inlaid  with  the  crown  and  monogram  of 
Queen  Anne,  recently  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Treasures  Exhibi- 
tion and  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  last  April.  This  table  was  orig- 
inally given  by  Queen  Anne  to  Lord  Hampden  of  Bromham 
Hall;  and  we  may  also  draw  attention  to  the  remarkably  fine 
Adam  cabinet  shown  in  this  month's  advertisement  pages. 

Interesting  items  of  Irish  silver  will  be  a  great  attraction  on 
the  stand  of  A.  B.  GILBERT,  of  Belfast.  Of  late  years  there  has 
been  an  increasing  demand  for  fine  examples  both  in  this  country 
and  America.  The  strawberry  dish  illustrated  in  these  pages  is  of 
a  type  exceedingly  rarely  met  with  in  Irish  manufacture,  and 
its  beauty  and  character  are  undeniable.  It  was  made  by  John 
Walker  of  Dublin  in  1730,  and  measures-6|  inches  in  diameter. 
Gilbert's  exhibits  will  include  several  old  Irish  potato  rings.  A 
notable  relic  to  be  seen  is  a  circular  box,  bearing  the  Dublin 
hall-marks  for  1787,  engraved  with  an  inscription  to  Edward 
Brice,  Esq.,  conveying  to  him  the  freedom  of  the  ancient  corpora- 
tion of  Carrickfergus  by  William  Kirk,  Mayor.  On  the  cover  is 
also  engraved  the  seal  of  the  Corporation. 

Among  the  many  desirable  pieces  of  old  English  porcelain  and 
pottery,  antique  silver  and  Sheffield  plate,  old  English  glass,  and 
cabinet  in  carved  walnut  and  gesso  :  william       „tupr  nu:,t,    nrt  tr,  he  shown  this  vear  bv  LORIES  LTD.,  is  an 

&  MARY  PERIOD  :  SHOWN  BY  RICE  AND  CHRISTY,  LTD.  Otliei  ODjetS  fl  Oil  IO  De  SnO\%  II  UUb  yccti  uy  i-v"  I 
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SET  OF  THREE  OLD  WORCESTER  VASES,  DECORATED  WITH  FLOWERS  PAINT- 
ED ON  A  PALE  PINK  GROUND  :  CENTRE  VASE  10J  IN.  HIGH  :  LORIES  LTD. 


old  Pontypool  tray,  painted  with  an  interior  view  of 
Gillingham  Castle  in  Yorkshire.  This  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  finest  tray  of  its  kind  that  exists.  In  bril- 
liant and  unrestored  state,  it  measures  3 1  by  24.5  inches. 
Our  illustration  shows  a  lovely  set  of  three  old  Worcester 
vases.  They  are  decorated  with  flowers  painted  upon  a 
pale  pink  ground,  are  of  exquis- 
ite quality  and  bear  the  marks 
of 'Flight  Barr  and  Barr.'  The 
vase  in  the  centre  measures  ioh 
inches  in  height.  Collectors  will 
find  much  to  delight  them  at 
this  stand  with  its  abundance  of 
delicate  and  beautiful  things. 

Pieces  of  old  furniture  of 
small  size  are  in  great  demand 
nowadays  and  when  found  are 
eagerly  snapped  up.  Those  yh<  > 
are  looking  for  examples  suit- 
able for  flats  or  rooms  with  re- 
stricted floor  space  will  be  de- 
lighted to  find  on  the  stall  of 
PHILLIPS  OF  HITCHIN, 
LTD.,  one  or  two  fascinating 
specimens  that  will  be  difficult 
to  resist.  The  illustration  shows 
a  group  of  three  such  pieces  as 
seldom  come  to  light.  An  ex- 
ceedingly small  bow-fronted 
mahogany  sideboard  which 
measures  no  more  than  3  feet  5 
inches  wide,  is  flanked  by  a  pair 
of  mahogany  pedestals  of  dainty 
proportions,  each  3  feet  8  inches 
high.  This  year  the  firm  is 
promising  us  a  special  display 
of  Queen  Anne  upholstered  fur- 


niture, among  which  some  rarely  beautiful 
specimens  will  be  seen.  For  example,  there 
is  a  carved  walnut  arm-chair  in  its  original 
tapestry  covering  which  depicts  a  flower  sub- 
ject on  a  pale  citron  yellow  ground,  rivalling 
in  brilliancy  the  paintings  of  the  Dutch  mas- 
ters of  the  late  Seventeenth  Century.  An 
early  grandfather  chair  with  claw  and  ball 
feet,  and  in  its  original  needlework  covering 
of  scale  pattern  in  brilliant  colour  and  condi- 
tion, is  also  being  shown,  and  a  very  fine  set 
of  six  Queen  Anne  chairs  in  walnut  with 
seats  and  backs  upholstered  in  needlework. 

HAROLD  DAVIS  of  King  Street,  St. 
James's,  will  again  have  a  very  interesting 
display  of  pictures.  His  stand  (56)  will  at- 
tract collectors  of  fine  paintings  of  many 
types.  The  exquisite  flower  piece,  which  we 
reproduce  in  our  illustration,  is  by  that  mas- 
ter of  the  art  Jan  van  Huysum;  nor  will  this  chef 
d'oeuvre  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  shown  by  Harold 
Davis.  Another  flower  painting  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence will  be  among  his  exhibits,  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  the  art  by  Rachael  Ruysch,  and  one  which 
is  claimed  to  be  the  artist's  masterwork.  Several  in- 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL] 
BETWEEN  A  PAIR 


SMALL  BOW-FRONTED  SIDEBOARD  IN  MAHOGANY,  MEASURING  3  FT.  5  IN.  WIDE 
F  MAHOGANY  PEDESTALS  ONLY  3  FT.   8  IN.  HIGH  :  PHILLIPS  OF  HITCHIN,  LTD. 
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A  FLOWER  PIECE  PAINTED  BY  JAN  VAN  HUYSUM  (NW2  17491 
EXHIBITED    BY    HAROLD    DAVIS,   KING  STREET,     ST.  JAMES'S 


TWO  OF  A  SET  OF  ADAM  DINING  CHAIRS  (7  SINGLE  AND  2  ARM-CHAIRS)  OF  MAHOGAN V,  WITH 
DELICATE  UNDER-FRAMES  :  BACKS  INLAID  WITH  IVORY  :  GREGORY  &  CO.  (BRUTON  STREET),  LTD. 


teresting  examples  of  the  Venetian  school  will  also  he 
shown,  while  portraits  of  the  English  school  and  some 
admirable  sporting  subjects  will  give  that  wide  variety 
which  characterizes  the  taste  of  this  well-known  house- 
rare  porcelains,  English  and  Oriental;  miniatures,  en- 
amels, fine  old  coloured  prints  and  miscellaneous  objets 
d'art  will  make  a  brilliant  showing. 

Of  the  splendid  pieces  of  antique  furniture  that  will  be 
on  view  at  the  stand  of  GREGORY  &  CO.  (BRUTON 
STREET) ,  LTD.,  none  will  be  more  imposing  than  the 
sumptuous  set  of  Adam  dining  chairs  in  mahogany,  the 
backs  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  the  under-framcs  of  pecu- 
liar delicacy.  This  set,  two  of  which  appear  in  our  ac- 
companying illustration,  consists  of  seven  single  and  two 
arm-chairs.  Formerly  at  Boston  Hall,  Boston  Spa,  these 
chairs  may  be  counted  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
their  kind.  A  visit  to  Gregory's  Bruton  Street  show- 
rooms never  fails  to  reveal  a  richesse  of  rare  furniture  to 
coax  the  collector  into  extravagance,  as  will  doubtless 
this  important  firm's  exhibits  at  the  Fair. 

The  always  much  frequented  stand  of  H.  BLAIR- 
MAN  AND  SONS,  LTD.,  will  contain  this  year  some 
admirable  pieces  of  furniture.  English  eighteenth-cen- 
tury pieces  will  be  in  evidence:  notably  a  lovely  pair  of 
Chippendale  lounge  arm-chairs  carved  in  the  French 
taste.  Very  interesting,  too,  is  a  set  of  six  chairs  covered 
with  beautiful  old  English  needlework.  This  set  was  ac- 
quired from  the  descendants  of  the  family  who  actually 

worked  the  covers.  Another 
exceptionally  good  piece  is 
a  Sheraton  china  cabinet 
which  was  once  in  Wceks's 
Museum,  Tichborne  Street. 
Our  illustration  shows  two 
from  a  set  of  Hcpplewhite 
chairs,  six  single  and  two 
arm-chairs.  These  fine  chairs 
are  stamped  under  the  seat 
rails  with  the  letters  I.H., 
undoubtedly  the  initials  of 
the  chair  maker.  T  he 
variety  of  this  distinguished 
firm's  exhibits  will  be  re- 
markable, considering  the 
high  quality  of  the  pieces 
shown.  Among  them  will  be 
some  very  fine  examples  of 
eighteenth-century  Chinese 
mirror-paintings,  of  which  a 
conversation  group,  painted 
in  the  famille  rose  colours  is 
outstanding.  Antique  ivor- 
ies, silver  tankards  and  other 
fine  works  of  art  acquired 
from  the  late  Baron  Roths- 
child's collection  will  also  be 
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shown  by  Blairman  &  Sons, 
together  with  masterpieces 
in  crystal,  onyx  and  lapis 
lazuli.  Of  the  paintings  to 
be  exhibited  by  this  firm, 
we  would  specially  remark 
a  beautiful  flower-piece  by 
James  Gillett  and  a  fine  and 
typical  example  of  William 
Redmore  Bigg. 

In  their  special  domain 
of  fine  paintings  and  prints 
of  Military,  Maritime  and 
Topographical  subjects,  the 
PARKER  GALLERY  is 
justly  proud  of  its  position. 
It  is  the  oldest  firm  of  its 
kind  in  London,  and  its 
direction  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  well- 
known  family  since  1750. 
Such  a  record  is  a  spur  to 
endeavour,  and  the  Parker 
Gallery,  thus  inspired,  still 
maintains  its  old  distin- 
guished traditions.  During 
the  past  year  the  firm  have 

acquired  some  remarkably  fine  paintings,  and  these, 
together  with  a  rich  selection  representing  their  special 
range  of  subject-matter,  will  make  a  most  interesting 
display  at  the  Fair.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  their 
new  acquisitions  is  a  very  fine  picture  of  Old  London, 
which  we  here  illustrate.  Painted  on  canvas  and  signed 
and  dated  'W.  Westall,  181 1,'  this 
really  beautiful  painting  portrays 
the  London  River  with  Blackfriars 
Bridge  and  St.  Paul's,  serm  from 
Godfrey's  Wharf,  Hungerford  Mar- 
ket, where  Charing  Cross  Railway 
Bridge  now  stands :  Waterloo  Bridge 
had  not  then  been  thought  of.  Both 
as  a  work  of  art  and  a  historical  re- 
cord this  work  is  important  and  will 
attract  attention. 

Chinese  art  maintains  its  popu- 
larity, and  collectors  will  be  as  eager 
as  ever  to  secure  fine  pieces  at  the 
Fair  this  year.  JOHN  SPARKS 
will  again  have  many  exquisite 
works  of  art  on  exhibition  and  these 
are  sure  to  be  much  in  demand. 
Among  his  best  things  will  be  the 
lovely  basket-shaped  perfume  holder 
in  porcelain,  which  we  reproduce. 
This  rare  piece  is  of  the  K'ang  Hsi 
period,  4|  inches  in  height.  Its 


TWO  HEPPLEWHITE  CHAIRS  FROM  A  SET  OF  SIX  SINGLE  AND  TWO  ARM-CHAIRS  STAMPED  UNDER 
THE  SEAT  RAILS  WITH   THE   LETTERS  l.H.  :    THESE   ARE   SHOWN   BY   H.   BLAIRMAN    &  SONS 


openwork  panels  are  yellow  with  floral  sprays  alter- 
nately coloured  red  and  green,  and  aubergine  and 
green.  The  decoration  on  the  cover  is  similar.  Round  the 
shoulder  is  a  cloud-scroll  design  in  rouge-de-fer ;  the 
handle  is  yellow,  representing  a  bamboo.  John  Sparks 
will  have  many  pieces  of  equal  beauty  and  rarity  on  view. 


VIEW  OF  BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE  AND  ST.  PAUL'S  FROM  GODFREY'S  WHARF  :  PAINTED 
BY  W  ILLIAM  WESTALL,  A.R.A.,  IN  1811   :  EXHIBITED  ON  THE   PARKER  GALLERY  STAND 
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ThenameHOW  OF  EDINBURGH, LTD., stands 
so  high  in  reputation  that  collectors  of  rare  and 
beautiful  silver  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  at  this 
year's  Fair  the  firm  will  be  exhibiting  (Stand  83)  some 
of  their  finest  pieces.  Last  year  they  showed  compar- 
atively few  pieces  of  note,  confining  their  exhibits 
almost  exclusively  to  silver  of  a  purely  commercial 
character.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  exhibition 
which  they  held  in  their  Stratton  Street  showrooms 
synchronized  with  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  a  co- 
incidence which  is  happily  not  to  be  repeated.  Of  the 
many  extremely  important  pieces  that  will  be  shown 
by  How  this  year  perhaps  none  is  more  worthy  of 
note  than  are  some  admirable  examples  of  tigerware 
jugs  of  the  Mary  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  periods. 
Another  noteworthy  exhibit  will  be  a  James  I  spice 
box  of  extreme  rarity.  We  have  chosen  for  illustration 
a  Commonwealth  wine  cup,  of  1650,  London.  A  wine 
cup  almost  identical  with  this  was  sold  at  Sotheby's 
in  1930  for  £266.  Another  splendid  Commonwealth 
piece  to  be  shown  by  How  is  the  salver-on-foot 
advertised  in  this  issue  of  The  Connoisseur.  Some  of 
How's  projected  exhibits  must  be  considered  as  unique. 

The  stand  of  ARTHUR  CHURCHILL,  LTD. 
(No.  26),  will  be  particularly  attractive  this  year.  In 
addition  to  a  choice  selection  of  late  18th-  and  early 
19th-century  English  and  Irish  glass,  including  a 
special  feature  of  English  coloured  glass  of  that  period, 
this  firm  will  be  showing  some  fine  old  English  glass 
of  the  Seventeenth  Centurv.  We  understand  that  the 


A  (OMMdXWI-AI.TH  SII.VI  l<  \\  I M  M'l' 
LONDON,  165C:  HOW  OF  EDINBURGH,  LTD! 


A  CHINESE  PORCELAIN  BASKET-SHAPED  PERFUME  HOLDER 
K'ANG  HSI  :  EXHIBITED  BY  JOHN  SPARKS  OF  MOUNT  STREET 


moderate  prices  of 
many  fine  pieces 
will  make  them 
accessible  to  the 
average  collector, 
while  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  cu- 
rios will  find  some 
amusing  speci- 
mens to  tempt 
them.  Churchill's 
will  also  exhibit 
several  magnifi- 
cent German  en- 
amelled humpens 
and  similar  glasses 
of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth 
Centuries.  These 
pieces,  which  are 

of  the  very  finest  quality,  are  certain  to  attract  atten- 
tion, not  only  for  their  rarity,  but  by  the  brilliance  of 
the  colour  and  boldness  of  design.  The  decorative  value 
of  these  heraldic  and  historic  glasses,  whether  displayed 
upon  the  table,  the  sideboard  or  within  a  cabinet,  is  un- 
surpassable (see  illustration). 

Of  the  exhibits  of  CECIL  DAVIS,  a  special  feature 
will  be  the  remarkable  selection  of  Georgian  candel- 
abra both  of  the  Adam  and  Regency  periods.  A  mag- 
nificent set  of  four  three-light  early  Irish  candelabra, 
measuring  no  less  than  1  ft.  8  in.  in  width,  is  probably 
unique.  The  pair  of  Adam  two-light  candelabra 
shown  in  our  illustration  is  also  very  notable.  These 
beautiful  pieces,  28J  inches  high  and  14  J  inches  wide, 
have  blue  glass  bases  mounted  with  ormolu  and 
standing  on  ball  feet;  they  are  surmounted  with  urn- 
shaped  finials  typical  of  their  period  (circa  1790- 1800). 
Eighteenth-century  drinking  glasses  will  also  figure 
prominently  in  Cecil  Davis's  stand.  Among  these  will 
be  many  bargains  for  the  beginner  in  collecting. 
Some  fine  early  Irish  cut-glass  bowls,  candlesticks  and 
sweetmeat-dishes  will  be  shown,  also  many  pieces  of 
cut  table-glass  suitable  for  gifts,  at  very  moderate 
prices.  Yet  another  feature  will  be  the  large  selection 
of  Georgian  decanters,  both  single  pieces  and  pairs. 

The  display  of  interesting  pieces  of  old  English 
furniture  forming  the  exhibit  of  EDWARDS  AND 
SONS,  LTD.,  of  Regent  Street,  on  Stand  No.  48,  will 
be  of  particular  attraction,  since  this  firm  has  recently 
evacuated  its  old  premises  in  Berkeley  Square,  owing 
to  the  rebuilding  operations  there,  and  has  re-opened 
at  No.  17,  South  Molton  Street,  W.,  with  a  virtually 
new  stock.  Visitors  will  be  cordially  welcomed  at  this 
house,  which  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  William 
Blake,  the  mystic  painter  and  poet.  The  rooms  have 
been  appropriately  decorated  throughout  and  make 
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EARLY  GERMAN  ENAMELLED  HUMPEN 
WITH  ARMS  :  ARTHUR  CHURCHILL,  LTD. 


by  Michin;  a  collection  of  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-cen- 
tury spurs;  and  a  carved-wood  figure,  with  the  original 
colouring,  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  There,  too, 
will  be  Toby  jugs  (here  illustrated),  bear  jugs  and  cow 
milk  jugs,  and  a  nice  Jacobean  oak  hooded  cradle — 
in  short,  a  delightful  variety  of  the  rare  and  pleasant 
things  of  bygone  days. 

Onthestand  (73)  of  J.  J.  WOLFF,  of  174,  Brompton 
Road,  will  be  seen  a  Sheraton  breakfront  bookcase, 
9  ft.  across,  which  for  quality  and  fine  colour  it  would 
be  difficult  to  beat.  The  upper  part  of  this  covetable 
piece  has  glazed  doors  with  delicately  shaped  astragals, 
enclosing  adjustable  shelves,  and  a  cornice  carved 
with  dentil  and  peardrop  motif.  The  lower  part  con- 
sists of  drawers  finely  crossbanded  and  cupboards 
inlaid  with  exquisitely  figured  ovals.  This  is  a  superb 
cabinet  bookcase  in  perfect  condition.  Another  feature 
of  Wolff's  stand  will  be  a  display  of  wall  mirrors, 
appliques,  and  kindred  objects,  a  branch  of  antiques 
in  which  Mr.  J.  J.  Wolff  is  a  known  expert.  There  will 
also  be  some  excellent  satinwood  pieces,  including  a 
rare  Sheraton  small  secretaire  cabinet  and  a  serpen- 
tine Hepplewhit^  marquetry  commode. 

The  stand  (No.  10)  of  B.  T.  BATSFORD,  LTD., 


a  perfect  setting 
for  the  fine  array 
of  early  English 
furniture  now  as- 
sembled there. 
From  this  newly 
acquired  stock, 
Messrs.  Edwards 
will  show  on  their 
stand  some  of  the 
finer  pieces  typi- 
cal of  the  class  of 
furniture  in  which 
they  are  now  deal- 
ing, walnut  and 
mahogany  being 
both  well  repre- 
sented .  This  house 
is  in  fact  concen- 
trating at  the  pre- 
sent time  mainly 

upon  examples  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  all  its 
periods.  Many  smaller  pieces  of  excellent  quality  will 
tempt  the  purchaser  and  by  changing  the  articleson  their 
stand  at  frequent  intervals, 
it  is  intended  to  show  a 
large  selection  of  sofa  tables, 
Pembroke  and  card  tables, 
specimen  arm-chairs,  book- 
cases, secretaires,  bureaux, 
sideboards,  side-tables, 
dressing  tables,  desks  and 
many  other  varieties  of  use- 
ful furniture.  Our  illustra- 
tion shows  a  Queen  Anne 
walnut  tallboy  of  excep- 
tionally fine  colour  a^d 
condition.  The  canted  cor- 
ners, brushing  slide  and  or- 
iginal brass  fittings  are  val- 
uable features  of  interest. 

Of  very  particular  inter- 
est will  be  the  stand  of 
L.J.WICKES  (Gloucester 
Road,  South  Kensington). 
There  the  collector  of  an- 
tique arms  and  beautiful 
curiosities  will  be  in  his  ele- 
ment. Among  the  pieces  of 
special  importance  will  be 
a  group  of  Georgian  trun- 
cheons and  tipstaves;  two 
pairs  of  all  steel  Scottish 
flint-lock  pistols  with  r  am's- 
horn  butts — one  pair  beinsr 

k„  \Jf      T       J  J UU       ».  A  PAIR  OF  ADAM  TWO-LIGHT  CANDELABRA  WITH  BLUE  GLASS  BASES  MOUNTED  WITH  ORMOLU 

by  MacLeod  and  the  other       height  28*  inches  and  width  14}  inches  :  circa  1790-1800  :  exhibited  by  cecil  davis 
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Publishers  and  Booksellers,  should  prove  to  be  a  verit- 
able library  of  all  that  is  rare  and  beautiful  in  the 
realm  of  art-books  ancient  and  modern,  to  which  will 
be  added  a  notable  array  of  reference  works  on 
antique  Furniture,  Pictures,  Prints,  Glass,  Silver,  and 
every  other  branch  of  art,  the  collection  of  which  is 
cultivated  by  connoisseurs.  Among  the  rarest  books, 
and  those  most  sought,  are  the  ist  edition,  1754,  of 
Chippendale's  Gentleman  and  Cabinet  Maker's  Director, 
with  161  engraved  plates;  Hepplewhite's  Cabinet 
Maker  and  Upholsterer' 's  Guide  (the  improved  3rd  edi- 
tion, 1 794) ;  and  Sheraton's  Drawing  Book,  with  its 
extremely  rare  Appendix,  the  whole  comprising  1 1 2 
engraved  plates; — all  of  which  works  will  figure  on 
Batsford's  stand.  Among  the  books  with  colour-plates 
to  be  shown,  must  specially  be  mentioned  the  almost 
unique  complete  set  of  Heideloff 's  Gallery  of  Fashion, 
1 794- 1 803,  with  the  217  exquisite  coloured  aquatints; 


A  0UEFN  ANNE  WALNUT  TALLBOY  WITH  CANTED  CORNERS  AND 
WITH  ORIGINAL  BRASS  FITTINGS  :  EDWARDS  AND  SONS,  LTD. 


Ackermann's  Repository  of  the  Arts;  and  Joseph  Nash's 
Mansions  of  England,  the  4  series  comprising  104  col- 
oured views.  Batsford's  exhibits  also  include  a  notable 
pair  of  old  Persian  paintings  in  encrusted  mosaic 
frames,  presented  to  the  British  Ambassador,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  ('the  great  Elchi')  by  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey;  and  17  folio  albums  containing  a  collection 
of  more  than  36,000  silk  ribbons,  the  record  books  of 
two  famous  Coventry  firms  in  the  early  Nineteenth 
Century.  All  the  books  will  be  so  arranged  that  en- 
quiring visitors  may  have  easy  access  to  them,  and  be 
enabled  to  consult  them  at  their  leisure.  Knowledge- 
able attendants  will  be  at  the  stand  to  welcome  them 
and  help  them  in  their  researches. 

A  varied  and  interesting  collection  of  objects  of  an- 
tique silver  will  be  the  principal  exhibit  on  the  stand  of 
THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  AND  SILVER- 
SMITHS' COMPANY,  LTD.  of  Pavilion  Build- 
ings, Brighton.  Among  these  many  things  of  rarity  and 
value,  the  visitor  in  search  either  of  gifts  or  of  articles 
for  his  own  personal  use  will  have  an  unusually  wide 
choice  both  in  the  matter  of  price  and  of  character. 
Besides  silver  this  Company  specializes  in  fine  Shef- 
field Plate,  early  English  and  Continental  porcelain, 
and  will  be  showing  some  excellently  chosen  examples 
of  the  wares  of  China. 

The  famed  house  of  CAMERONS  in  Mount  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  is  arranging  a  display  of  fine 
tapestries,  examples  of  old  needlework  and  early 
English  furniture  as  the  main  features  of  interest  on 
its  stand.  These  will  be  supplemented  by  a  variety  of 
other  objects  of  art,  for  the  quality  of  which  no  further 
recommendation  is  needed  than  the  distinguished 
reputation  of  the  firm. 

Another  house  that  will  be  displaying  an  interesting 
stock  of  exhibits  is  that  of  F.  E.  ANDERSON  of 
Welshpool,  who  is  well  known  by  collectors  for  his 
speciality  of  old  English  furniture.  At  this  year's  Fair 
Anderson  will  show  some  particularly  good  pieces,  re- 
markable alike  for  character  and  colour,  among 
which  some  very  rare  examples  will  be  included.  The 
stand  of  this  Welsh  firm  is  likely  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  discerning,  for  Mr.  Anderson's  reputation  for 
skilful  selection  of  fine-quality  pieces  has  travelled  far. 

Continuing  our  notes  on  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair 
in  the  October  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  we  shall 
illustrate  and  describe  further  exhibits  by  (among 
others)  the  following  well-known  members  of  the 
Antique  Trade:  Liberty  and  Co.  Ltd.;  S.  J.  Phillips 
(antique  silver  and  jewellery);  John  Hunt  (Gothic 
works  of  art,  and  other  early  period  pieces) ;  H.  R. 
Hancock  (porcelain,  chiefly  Chinese; ;  Bluett  &  Sons 
(Chinese  Art);  Owen  Evan-Thomas  (furniture);  M. 
Harris  &  Sons  (furniture) ;  Acton  Surgey  (mediaeval 
and  Tudor  furniture,  carvings,  tapestries,  etc.) ;  A.  G. 
Lock  of  Esher  (furniture);  Fred  Skull  (furniture); 
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A  SELECTION  OF  ANTIQUE  TOBY  JUGS  :  EXHIBITED  BY  L.  J.  WICKES,  OF  GLOUCESTER   ROAD,   SOUTH  KENSINGTON 


J.  M.  Botibol  (furniture) ; 
D.  &  J.  Wellby  (silver) ; 
Hyam  &  Co.  (rare  por- 
celain) ;  Pratt,  Sons  &  Sons 
(metalwork,  etc.);  Ralph 
Hyman  (silver) ;  A.  &  R. 
Lock  (furniture) ;  Delo- 
mosne  &  Son  (glass) ; 
Benardout  &  Benardout 
(carpets,  Oriental  speci- 
alists) ;  G.  Petty;  W. 
Williamson  &  Sons  of 
Guildford;  R.  P.  Way 
(furniture);  J.  R.  Cookson 
(pottery) ;  A.  de  Casseres 
(Old  Masters);  Charles  J. 
Sawyer  Ltd.  (rare  books) ; 
H.  M.  Lee  &  Sons,  Kings- 
ton-on-Thames;  The 
Dower  House,  Newbury 
(furniture) ;  and  The  Old 
Pewter  Shop. 

Stands  at  which  both 
buyers  and  dealers  can  ar- 
range for  the  packing  and 
transport  of  their  posses- 
sions, will  be  in  the  cap- 
able hands  of  Messrs. 
GANDER  &  WHITE 
and  of  Messrs.  PITT 
&  SCOTT,  both  firms  of 
the  utmost  reliability  who 
will  undeitake  the  pack- 
ing and  shipment  of  works 
of  art  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  or  hold  them  in 
storage  for  their  clients. 


SHERATON  B  RE  A  KFRONT  BOOKCASE,  MEASURING  9  FEET  WIDE  :  WITH  GLAZED  DOORS  ON  THE 
UPPER  PART;  THE  CORNICE  CARVED  WITH  DENTIL  AND  PEARDROP  :  EXHIBITED  BY  J.  J.  WOLFF 
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THE  RENOIR  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

THERE  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  his  art  that  has  not  already  been  said, 
no  aspect  thereof  that  is  not  thoroughly  familiar 
to-day.  This  may  be  said  of  Renoir  more  truly  perhaps 
than  of  any  other  nineteenth-century  French  painter. 
Yet  familiarity  does  not  diminish  the  effect  of  the 
freshness  of  his  incomparable  colour,  and  his  paintings 
can  be  seen  in  numbers  without  making  him  appear 
repetitious,  even  though  there  is  little  change  of  sub- 
ject, and  no  great  change  of  manner. 

The  past  season  has  given  us  a  splendid  showing  of 
the  art  of  Degas  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  and 
of  that  of  Manet  at  Wildenstein's :  it  has  remained 
for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  to  complete,  with  its 
Renoir  exhibition,  the  presentation  of  the  three  great 
individualists  of  their  period,  all  of  them  connected,  to 
a  degree,  with  the  Impressionists,  and  yet  all,  to  an 
even  greater  degree,  unconfined  by  the  tenets  of  any 
artistic  creed.  The  present  exhibition,  which  has 
brought  together  an  ably  selected  group  of  canvases 
from  distinguished  sources,  has  been  on  view  through- 
out the  summer,  and  is  to  remain  open  through  the 
early  part  of  September. 


A  PORTRAIT  GROUP  OF  MADAME  GEORGES  CHARPENTIER  AND  HER  CHILDREN' 
PAINTED  BY  RENOIR  IN  1878  :   RENOIR  EXHIBITION,  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 


Nothing  that  was  included  among  these  important 
canvases — most  of  them  acquisitions  of  the  past  decade 
— surpasses  in  charm  and  beauty  the  large  group  of 
Mme.  Georges  Charpentier  and  her  two  little  daugh- 
ters (here  illustrated),  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Museum  as  early  as  1907.  It  was  painted  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  artist's  career,  in  1878,  when  success 
was  still  a  little  beyond  his  reach,  though  it  was  soon 
assured  to  him  by  this  commission  from  so  distin- 
guished a  family.  The  portrait  group  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  paintings  by  Renoir  in  this  country,  and 
is  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  he  portrays  a 
great  lady,  a  member  of  the  social  world  of  Paris ;  this 
he  has  succeeded  in  doing  with  a  sensitive  response  to 
subtleties  of  manner,  bearing  and  environment,  re- 
markable in  a  painter  of  buxom  maids  and  hearty 
canotiers  of  Bougival  and  Chatou. 

From  the  end  of  his  career,  and  far  removed  in  its 
stern  vigour  from  the  picture  just  described,  is  the 
portrait  of  Mme.  Tilla  Durieux,  the  actress,  belonging 
to  the  collection  of  Stephen  G.  Clark;  while  from  yet 
another  period — that  in  which  he  was  influenced  by 
Delacroix — is  the  portrait  of  Mme.  Darras,  owned  by 
Adolph  Lewisohn. 

The  lovely,  fragile  Danseuse  belonging  to  Joseph  E. 

Widener  is  a  version  of  a  subject  in  the 
Courtauld  collection  ;  both  versions 
rank  among  his  most  gently  appealing 
works.  To  the  same  English  collection 
one  must  turn  for  another  rendering  of 
La  Loge,  seen  here  in  the  painting  be- 
longing to  Robert  Treat  Paine,  2nd. 
Two  portraits  of  Mme.  Choquet,  wife 
of  the  early  patron  of  the  Impression- 
ists, are  shown  in  the  exhibition:  one, 
a  half  length  belonging  to  Walther 
Halvorsen,  and  the  other,  Mme.  Choquet 
Reading,  with  a  view  from  a  window  in 
the  rue  de  Rivoli.  The  last  named  is 
from  the  well-known  collection  of 
Mme.  Edouard  I.  Jpnas. 

Of  exceptional  charm  is  the  earlier 
rendering  of  Au  moulin  de  la  Galette  from 
the  John  Hay  Whitney  collection,  which 
the  artist  repeated  in  the  larger  version 
now  in  the  Louvre.  It  belongs,  with  the 
equally  well  known  Dejeuner  des  Canotiers 
of  the  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery,  to  that 
category  of  group  subjects,  vibrant  and 
luminous  in  colour,  and  joyous  in  spirit, 
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which  give  such  full  expression  to 
Renoir's  art. 

There  are  a  few  landscapes  in  the 
exhibition,  and  these  make  us  wish 
that  Renoir  had  painted  pure  land- 
scape more  often.  One  of  them  is  a 
view  of  Mont  Ste.  Victoire,  a  sub- 
ject dear  to  Cezanne;  it  comes  from 
the  collection  of  D.  W.  T.  Cargill. 
There  is,  too,  a  delightful  painting 
in  which  landscape  and  figures  are 
of  equal  importance,  La  Place  de  la 
Trinite,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Murray 
Danforth.  Some  of  the  later  figure 
subjects,  a  group  of  still  life,  and  a 
few  small  bronzes,  made  the  scope 
of  the  exhibition  complete. 


EARLY  RUSSIAN  EC- 
CLESIASTICAL BEAKER 


A SEVENTEENTH  - CEN - 
TURY  Russian  beaker  in 
niello  belonging  to  the  gallery  of 
Old  Russia  in  Boston  is  illustrated  here  both  as  an 
example  of  an  art  which  was  flourishing  in  Russia  at 
a  period  when  it  was  falling  into  disuse  throughout 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  as  a  rare  illustration  of  the 
iconography  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church. 

Of  this  beaker  the  exact  place  of  origin  cannot  be 
determined ,  although  it  bears  a  mark,  a  double-headed 
eagle  with  a  crown  above.  This  mark  has  been  assigned 
both  to  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg;  its  date  is  shortly 
before  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The 
present  mark  is  of  a  slightly  different  form,  however, 
and  the  name  or  initials  of ;  he  city,  which  accompanied 
the  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  marks  of  that  later 
period,  are  here  absent.  Silver  of  this  early  date  is  rare, 
except  in  ecclesiastical  pieces;  for  secular  plate  often 
shared  the  fate  common  to  the  silver  of  other  countries 
in  Europe  and  was  sent  to  the  melting  pot.  This  beaker 
bears  a  mark  which  indicates  that  it  was  at  one  time 
in  the  possession  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Russian 
Church  at  Moscow.  The  mark  consists  of  a  hand  in 
the  gesture  of  blessing. 

The  vessel  is  octagonal  in  form  and  each  facet  shows 
the  figure  of  a  Sibyl  in  niello,  with  her  name  above, 
and  an  excerpt  from  her  prophecy  below.  The  first  is 
the  Sibyl  Persica  (also  called  the  Babylonian,  and 
named  Sambetha  by  some  writers),  followed  by  the 
Cimmerian  Sibyl,  called  Chemia  or  Chimita.  She  di- 
vided the  ages  according  to  metals,  prognosticating  the 
science  which  bears  her  name.  The  third  is  the  ancient 
Sibyl  of  Delphi;  the  fourth,  the  Samian.  Others  repre- 
sented are  Demophile,  which  was  the  name  of  the 


A  XVIITH-CENTURY  RUSSIAN  BEAKER 
WITH  DESIGN  IN  NIELLO  :  OLD  RUSSIA 


Cumaean  Sibyl  in  Asia  Minor;  the 
Hellespontian  Sibyl  and  the  Phry- 
gian. The  Christian  phase  of  the 
Sibylline  writings,  like  the  Jewish, 
was  a  later  adaptation  of  the  an- 
cient classic  texts.  The  Sibyls  in 
their  Christian  phase  prophesied 
the  birth  and  Passion  of  Christ. 
The  early  fathers  of  the  Church 
speak  of  them  with  respect,  not- 
ably Athenagoras,  Theophilus  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as 
St.  Augustine.  The  number  varied 
greatly  at  different  times.  Origin- 
ally there  were  the  Sibyls  of  Delphi, 
Eryth.rea,  Sardis  and  Cumae. 
Varro  speaks  of  ten.  Pausanias  re- 
duces them  to  four.  The  ten  men- 
tioned by  Varro  included  a  Tibur- 
tine  Sibyl  named  Albunea.  In  the 
later  Christian  reckoning  there 
were  a  Sibylla  Egyptica  and  Sibylla 
Europa,  bringing  the  number  up 
to  twelve.  The  Sibyl  of  Cumae 
lived,  'tis  said,  for  1,000  years. 
It  was  she  who  offered  Tarquinius  Superbus  the  Sibyl- 
line Books.  She  offered  to  sell  him  nine:  he  refused. 
She  burned  three,  and  offered  six  at  the  same  price: 
again  he  refused.  Three  more  she  burned:  Tarquin 
bought  the  remaining  three  at  the  original  price. 
Aeneas  consulted  her  before  descending  into  Hades. 

Although  not  commonly  seen  in  western  art  they  are 
by  no  means  unfamiliar.  Giotto  portrayed  them,  and 
Ghiberti  on  his  Baptistery  doors,  Raphael  painted  them 
in  the  Chigi  Chapel  and  Michelangelo  in  the  Sistine. 

The  Russian  Church  possessed  a  separate  Patriarch 
only  since  1589,  and  the  greatest  man  to  hold  this 
office  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  was  Nikon,  who  was 
Patriarch  in  1652.  He  was  active  in  urging  the  revi- 
sion of  the  service  books  of  the  Church,  in  order  to 
expunge  the  errors  which  had  crept  in  through  cen- 
turies of  copying.  He  pursued  this  matter  with  so 
much  zeal  that  he  aroused  a  great  deal  of  opposition, 
which  led  to  his  resignation  in  1658.  His  work,  how- 
ever, was  later  confirmed  under  the  Patriarch  Joa- 
saph.  This  led  the  reactionary  group,  which  refused 
to  accept  this  revision,  to  form  the  Church  of  the 
Old  Believers.  The  Patriarchate  of  the  Russi  m  Church 
was  comparatively  brief,  lasting  only  until  1700,  when 
the  Church  was  governed  by  a  Synod. 

The  beaker,  here  illustrated,  is  beautifully  en- 
graved, as  the  basis  of  the  niello  ornamentation.  This 
art,  originally  introduced  from  Greece,  was  still  at  its 
height.  The  inscriptions  giving  the  prophecies  of  the 
Sibyls  have  been  translated,  but  space  forbids  their 
inclusion  her.". 
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OVAL  FLUTED  TEA-POT  WITH  BRIGHT  CUT  ENGRAVING,  MADE 
FOR  CAPT.  WM.  COOMBS  BY  PAUL  REVERE  :  CLAPP  &  GRAHAM 

TEA-POT  BY  PAUL  REVERE 

AN  important  example  of  the  work  of  Paul  Revere, 
_/\_lately  acquired  by  Clapp  &  Graham,  was  origin- 
ally owned  by  Capt.  William  Coombs  of  Newburyport 
(1736-18 1 4).  This  is  a  fluted  oval  teapot  with  looped 
ebony  handle  in  the  style  dictated  by  the  classic  taste 
of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century  which  Revere  interpret- 
ed with  unusual  distinction.  In  the  Clearwater  collec- 
tion at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  a  fluted  sugar  urn 
and  cream  pitcher  with  the  same  design,  and  other 
examples  of  Revere's  work  in  this  style  are  at  Worcester 
and  St.  Louis  as  well  as  in  other  museum  collections. 

The  very  shallow  domed  lid  decorated  with  an 
eight-pointed  star  is  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of 
outline  of  the  entire  piece.  The  spout  shows  a  con- 
ventionalized floral  motif  of  older  derivation,  in  con- 
trast to  the  tasselled  draperies  on  the  crisply  fluted 
sides,  executed  in  the  bright  cut  engraving  which  was 
employed  after  1 780.  Revere's  work  includes  two  of 
the  later  eighteenth-century  styles,  his  early  pieces 
following  pear-shaped  curves  and  the  later  the  straight 
lines  dictated  by  the  new  classicism. 

The  tea-pot  is  inscribed  on  the  bottom  with  the 
names  of  its  first  owners,  William  Coombs;  his  daugh- 
ter, Anne  Coombs  Wheelwright ;  her  daughters,  Eliza- 
beth and  Sarah;  and  the  son  of  the  latter,  William 
Coombs  Codman.  The  original  owner  was  an  impor- 
tant citizen  of  Newburyport  whose  name  appears 
frequency  in  its  early  records.  He  was  a  ship  owner 
and  selectman,  examiner  in  the  public  schools  (1780), 
and  serve  i  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  in 
1  794.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  an  unsuccessful 
woollen  manufactory,  and  in  1798  his  maritime  in- 
terests suffeied  through  the  activity  of  the  French 
privateers.  Hi;  obituary  appeared  in  the  Newburyport 
Herald  of  May  31st,  18 14.  The  Wheelwright  family,  to 
which  the  tea-pot  passed,  were  further  associated  with 
shipping  since  Anne  Wheelwright's  son,  William,  was 
connected  with  the  development  of  steam  navigation. 


GAINSBOROUGH'S  PORTRAITS 
OF   THE    KILDERBEE  FAMILY 

SOME  student  of  Gainsborough  may  have  asked  him- 
self the  question  whether  somewhere,  among  unre- 
corded family  heirlooms,  might  not  be  hidden  portraits 
by  this  artist  of  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kilder- 
bee,  since  the  latter  was  the  painter's  intimate  friend. 
If  so,  he  has  not  made  his  question  audible  or  left 
any  evidence  of  his  search.  Chance,  however,  has 
solved  the  question.  Gainsborough  painted  five  por- 
traits of  the  family,  and  these  have  remained  with  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kilderbee  and 
his  wife  Caroline  Horsey.  A  portrait  of  the  latter,  not 
previously  reproduced,  is  illustrated  here  by  courtesy 
of  the  Newhouse  Galleries.  The  son  of  this  couple, 
Spencer,  assumed  by  Royal  licence  in  1832  the  name 
and  arms  of  de  Horsey,  and  when  the  portraits  came 
to  light  several  years  ago  they  were  at  Welcombe 
House,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  ownership  of 
Admiral  Spencer  de  Horsey.  The  change  of  name 
had  hidden  them  from  the  research  of  a  later  genera- 
tion, and  they  do  not  appear  in  any  of  the  published 
lists  of  Gainsborough's  portraits.  None  of  the  subjects, 
nor  any  other  paintings  from  this  family,  is  listed  in 
the  Century  of  Loan  Exhibitions:  it  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  pictures  of  the  Kilderbee  family  were  never 
shown  in  public. 


PORTRAIT  OF  CAROLINE  HORSEY,  WIFE  OF  THE  REV.  SAMUEL 
KILDERBEE  :  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH  :  NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 
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With  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Kilderbee  was  preserved  a 
companion  portrait  of  the  rec- 
tor; a  second  portrait  of  him, 
also  in  an  oval ;  a  portrait  of 
another  Mrs.  Kilderbee,  nee 
Wayth;  and  that  of  another 
lady  of  the  family  who  became 
Mrs.  Dupuis.  There  is  also  a 
third  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel, by  Beechey. 

The  subject  of  our  portrait 
was  Caroline  Horsey,  only 
daughter  of  Samuel  Horsey  of 

Bury  St.  Edmunds.  She  was  born  April  25th,  1763, 
and  married  as  her  second  husband,  April  10th,  1787, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Kilderbee  of  Great  Glemham,  co. 
Suffolk,  rector  of  Campsea  Ashe  and  Trimley  St. 
Martin.  She  died  in  1845.  The  biographies  of  Arm- 
strong and  Mrs.  Bell  record  Gainsborough's  friendship 
with  this  family,  mentioning  his  trip  with  the  rector 
to  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  in  1783,  after  the 
close  of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  The  same 
friend  was  the  original  purchaser  of  a  View  of  the  Mall, 
and  was  named  by  Gainsborough  in  his  will  as  trustee, 
or  'overseer'  as  he  termed  it.  As  early  as  1777  there 
was  a  letter  from  the  artist  to  his  sister  mentioning 
that  he  had  sent  his  family  off  to  visit  the  Kilderbees 
at  Ipswich,  so  the  friendship  was  evidently  of  some 
years'  standing.  The  present  portrait  may  have  been 
painted  just  before  or  at  the  time  of  Caroline  Horsey's 
marriage,  for  Gainsborough  died  in  the  following  year, 
and  in  style  it  is  related  to  the  subjects  after  1 780. 


RACING  TROPHY  WON  AT  BURFORD  THE  5TH  OF  JULY,  1722 
SILVER  TAZZA  bY   PAUL  DE  LAMERIE  :  TIFFANY  AND  CO. 


PAIR  OF  SILVER  SAUCE  BOATS  AND  CAN  :  MADE  BY  JOHN  ANDREW  OF  SALEM,  BORN  IN 
1747,  DIED  1791  :  FOR  THE  PICKMAN-LORING  FAMILY  :  ANTIQUE  GALLERIES  OF  BOSTON 


SILVER  BY  JOHN  ANDREW 

THREE  examples  of  silver  by  a  Salem  maker, 
made  for  the  Pickman-Loring  family  and  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  latter,  were  included  among  the  silver 
shown  by  Mrs.  Frances  Nichols  of  the  Antique  Gal- 
leries of  Boston  at  their  summer  establishment  at 
Rockport.  These  three  pieces  (a  pair  of  sauce  boats 
and  a  can  or  cann,  as  this  type  of  mug  was  called  in 
America)  are  the  work  of  John  Andrew  (i  747-1 791), 
and  show  his  mark  /  Andrew  in  a  rectangle.  The  pear- 
shaped  form  in  use  in  England  about  1720  was  re- 
peated in  America  somewhat  later,  and  was  especially 
popular  in  Salem.  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones,  in  his  Old 
Silver  of  Europe  and  America,  records  that  of  the  can 
with  a  'bellied'  body  about  sixty  are  in  American 
churches  and  that  more  than  half  of  these  are  in 
Salem.  The  present  example  has  the  fully  developed 
pear  form  on  a  moulded,  splayed  foot,  which  succeeded 
the  cylindrical  shape  in  earlier  use. 

The  Pickman  family,  with  which  these  three  pieces 
are  associated,  was  a  distinguished  one  in  Salem, 
where  a  family  mansion  on  a  pretentious  scale  was 
built  about  1  790,  although  they  had  been  established 
there  much  earlier.  One  of  the  older  members  of  the 
family  was  the  Colonel  Benjamin  Pickman  whose 
name  is  connected  with  the  Louisberg  expedition,  in 
recognition  of  which  he  was  presented  with  the  two 
handled  silver  cup  made  by  William  Swan  and  now 
in  the  Essex  Institute. 

John  Andrew  was  the  grandfather  of  Governor  John 
A.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts.  These  pieces  by  him 
have  remained  with  the  descendants  of  the  original 
owner  until  recently.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  graceful  form  of  the  sauce  boats  which  follow 
closely  the  English  design,  and  are  finer  in  outline  and 
ornament  than  most  American  sauceboats,  of  which 
there  are  examples  by  such  well-known  silversmiths 
as  John  and  Samuel  Burt  and  Paul  Revere  of  Boston 
and  William  Swan  of  Worcester.  The  form  under  dis- 
cussion would  seem  not  to  have  been  so  common  in 
America  as  it  was  in  England. 
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AN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ARM  CHAIR  WITH  CHINESE  FRET- 
WORK :  PROBABLY  IRISH  :  IN  THE  GALLERY  OF  MRS.  TYSEN 

RACING  TROPHY  BY  DE  LAMERIE 

ATAZZA  by  Paul  de  Lamerie  inscribed  Won  at  Bur- 
.ford  the  $th  of  July  1722,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  is  a  racing  trophy  of  rare  interest,  both 
because  of  its  early  date  and  of  its  association  with 
this  great  craftsman.  It  is  handsomely  but  simply 
designed,  and  stands  on  a  moulded,  removable  foot 
three  inches  in  height;  the  top  is  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  engraved  thereon  is  a  racehorse  and 
rider,  suggestive  of  the  manner  of  Wootton,  Seymour 
or  Peter  Tillemans.  The  engraving  is  executed  with 
spirit  and  in  a  slightly  more  delicate  line  than  that  of 
the  arms  above,  presumably  engraved  by  a  different 
hand.  The  arms  are  those  of  Anthony,  Earl  Herold, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  of  his  wife  Lady 
Mary  Tufton,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet. 

Races  were  held  at  Burford  early  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  but  precisely  where  the  'Seven  Downs 
Course'  was  situated  is  not  known.  Charles  Apperley 
writing  in  The  Turf  observes  that  Charles  II  'appoint- 
ed races  to  be  run  in  Datchet  Mead,  as  also  at  New- 
market, where  his  horses  were  entered  in  his  own 
name,  and  where  he  rebuilt  the  decayed  palace  of 
his  grandfather,  James  I.  He  also  visited  other  places 
at  which  races  were  instituted — Burford  Downs  in  par- 
ticular (since  known  as  Bibury  race-course,  so  often  fre- 
quented by  George  IV  when  Regent) .  .  .  . '  Apperley 


also  says  that  the  Bibury  Club  was  later  revived  at 
Stockbridge.  In  1 755  George  II  gave  a  plate  to  Burford. 

According  to  Mary  Sturges  Gretton's  Burford — Past 
and  Present,  races  were  held  as  early  as  1620,  and  were 
well  established  by  1680-81,  when  Charles  II  trans- 
ferred the  running  of  the  King's  plate  from  Newmar- 
ket to  Burford  and  went  himself  to  the  races  on  March 
17th.  A  contemporary  account  by  Anthony  Wood 
states  that  the  company  on  that  occasion  exceeded  any 
gathering  at  Newmarket,  but  that  the  races  them- 
selves were  disappointing. 

In  the  Historical  List  of  all  the  Horse  Matches,  etc.,  by 
John  Cheny,  which  appeared  in  1727,  1728,  1732  and 
1743,  Burford  is  mentioned  in  the  last  volume:  'Upon 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  September  a  purse  of  sixty 
guineas  were  run  for  upon  the  Seven  Downs  Course 
near  Burford.  .  .  .  There  was  exceeding  good  sport  at 
this  meeting  each  day  and  notwithstanding  there  had 
been  no  races  on  these  downs  for  several  years  yet 
there  was  as  great  an  appearance  of  nobility  and 
gentry  as  at  any  place  this  season.' 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
IRISH  (?)  ARM  CHAIR 

THE  eighteenth-century  arm  chair  from  Mrs.  Ty- 
sen,  illustrated  here,  shows  an  application  of 
Chinese  fretwork,  both  solid  and  pierced,  to  a  ma- 
hogany framework  of  a  type  which  enjoyed  favour 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  height  of 
popularity  of  the  'Chinese  taste'  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  was  reached  in  the  decade  1 750-1 760,  but 
upholstered  chairs  in  this  style,  with  straight  front 
legs  and  curved  arms,  had  been  made  ten  years  earlier. 
Its  simple  structural  lines  were  perfectly  suited  to  this 
kind  of  ornament,  the  stretcher  gaining  in  lightness 
while  fulfilling  its  structural  purpose.  An  Irish  origin 
has  been  suggested  for  the  set  to  which  this  chair 
belongs,  and  which  consists  of  a  pair  of  arm  chairs, 
a  sofa  and  side  chairs.  While  not  provincial  in  the 
sense  of  being  crudely  constructed,  there  is  provincial 
individuality  in  the  proportions,  and  this  adds  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  design.  The  curved  arms  are  gen- 
erous in  their  backward  swing  and  remain  parallel  to 
the  seat  for  a  greater  length  than  do  the  more  vertical 
arms  generally  seen  on  London  chairs.  The  junction 
of  the  wood  with  the  upholstered  arm-rest  is  somewhat 
more  abrupt,  as  the  wood  is  not  carried  up  so  far  in 
front,  which  gives  prominence  to  the  upholstered  por- 
tion. The  back  of  the  chair  is  narrow  in  proportion 
to  the  seat  and  tapers  inward  slightly.  The  straight 
line  of  the  top,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  scrolled 
outline  generally  seen  on  chairs  in  this  style,  is  ren- 
dered all  the  more  effective  by  the  repeated  horizontal 
lines  of  the  stretcher. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  HIMSELF  :  BENEDETTO  GENNARI  (1633-1715) 
A  NEPHEW  AND  PUPIL  OF  G.  F.  BARBIERI  (GUERCINO) 
THE  BOLOGNESE  SCHOOL  :  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 
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fay  ante,  C*>: 


NEW     BOOKS  REVIEWED 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  HOLLANDS 
1605-1820 
By  The  Earl  of  Ilchester 
(With  19  Illustrations  and  3  Plans) 
(London:  John  Murray.  18s.) 

HOLLAND  HOUSE  is  a  solitary  survivor  of  the 
Great  Houses  of  London:  'It  has  outlived  its 
rivals,  its  predecessors,  its  contemporaries  and 
its  successors  alike,  in  the  term  of  its  existence.  It 
remains  intact  through  the  affection  and  the  sense  of 
duty  to  its  turrets,  its  terraces  and  its  gardens,  which 
the  ancient  edifice  has  inculcated  in  every  successive 
generation  of  its  owners.  To  have  been  able  to  pre- 
serve the  structure  in  its  pristine  splendour  has  been 
their  proudest  boast.'  In  these  words,  true  as  they  are 
proud,  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  presents  the  history  of 
his  famous  home.  'Yet,'  he  adds  with  equal  truth  and 
a  pride  as  justifiable,  'this  has  not  been  accomplished 
without  much  sacrifice.' 

Sir  Walter  Cope  (knighted  1603;  a  Chamberlain  of 
the  Exchequer  1609,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards 
and  Liveries  1612)  'was  a  very  rich  man,  had  many 
great  estates'  (Vertue) ;  he  was,  too,  'a  curious  collec- 
tor of  pictures.'  It  was  he  who  in  1605 — probably 
earlier — 'commenced  to  build  Cope  Castle,  as  Holland 
House  was  first  named,  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the 
hill  which  had  come  into  his  possession  by  his  purchase 
of  the  Manor  of  Abbot's  Kensington.'  The  Castle  was 
already  inhabited  in  1606.  According  to  Walpole 
(Anecdotes  of  Painting) ,  John  Thorpe  was 
the  architect  of  the  original  building 
(now  the  central  block)  to  which  Inigo 
Jones  and  Nicholas  Stone  planned  alter- 
ations and  additions.  'Thorpe's  hand 
in  the  design  of  the  house,'  says  Lord 
Ilchester,  'is  clearly  proved  by  his  book 
of  drawings,  now  at  the  Sir  John  Soane 
Museum.'  The  earliest  royal  visit  was 
in  1608,  when  James  I,  at  a  tragic  hour, 
three  days  after  the  death  of  his  heir 
Prince  Henry,  came  with  Prince  Charles 
(afterwards  Charles  I),  Princess  Eliza- 
beth (afterwards  Queen  of  Bohemia 
and  mother  of  Prince  Rupert)  and  her 
future  husband  the  Palsgrave  (Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  V)  to  spend  two 
nights  at  the  new  Castle.  Sir  Walter 
died  in  16 14,  and  his  only  child,  Isa- 
bel, married  Henry  Rich,  second  son  of 
Robert,  3rd  Baron  Rich,  who  was  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Warwick,  16 18;  Henry's 


mother,  Penelope  Dcvereux,  sister  of  Elizabeth's  fav- 
ourite, Essex,  was  the  Stella  immortalized  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  Henry  Rich  was  a  friend  and  protege 
of  Buckingham;  he  was  created  Baron  Kensington 
1622-3,  and  Earl  of  Holland,  1624.  Thus  did  Cope 
Castle  become  Holland  House. 

The  first  Earl  of  Holland's  career  was  chequered, 
his  death  heroic.  From  a  favourite  of  Henrietta  Maria 
he  became  a  partisan  of  the  Parliament;  but  things 
went  too  far  for  him.  To  Whitelocke  he  observed  'how 
honourable,  just  and  pious  a  thing  it  would  be,  to 
rescue  our  country  from  the  Misery  and  Slavery  they 
were  now  under,  especially  if  it  were  done  by  those 
who  in  the  beginning  had  perhaps  too  much  hand  in 
the  bringing  these  Straights  upon  us'  (Memorials).  He 
took  up  arms  for  the  King,  was  defeated,  imprisoned, 
condemned  and  executed,  1649. 

It  was  in  17 16  that  Charlotte,  Dowager  Countess  of 
Warwick  and  Holland,  married  Addison.  The  great 
writer  died  at  Holland  House  three  years  later.  The 
House  of  Rich  became  extinct  in  1759  with  the  death 
of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Warwick  and  fifth  of  Holland. 
Before  that  event,  the  statesman  Henry  Fox,  a  younger 
son  of  Sir  Stephen,  had  (1746)  leased  Holland  House.* 
In  1 763  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  The  Rich  lords 
were  no  more;  and  he  became  Baron  Holland  of 


*  He  bought  it  in  1 768  from  William  Edwardes  (cr.  Baron 
Kensington,  1776;  son  of  Elizabeth  Rich,  d.  of  2nd  Earl  of 
Holland)  to  whom  the  Kensington  property  of  the  Rich 
earls  had  passed  in  1721. 


HOLLAND  HOVSE,  SOUTH  SIDE  :  AN  ENGRAVING  BY  J.  NASH  : 
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Foxley,  Wiltshire.  Henceforth  the  history  of  Holland 
House  and  of  this  illustrious  family  are  one.  That 
history  is  worthily  narrated  by  the  present  representa- 
tive, the  Sixth  Earl  of  Ilchester.* 

To  Henry  Richard  Fox,  third  Lord  Holland,  and  to 
his  uncle,  the  great  Charles  James,  Holland  House 
owes  its  brightest  associations.  The  one  was  poet, 
scholar  and  patron  of  letters;  the  other,  perhaps  the 
greatest  orator  this  country  has  known,  a  man  of  con- 
summate genius,  the  magnitude  of  whose  powers  was 
only  equalled  by  his  vast  extravagance.  In  his  time, 
Holland  House  was  the  focus  and  the  nursery  of  the 
Whig  Party. 

With  Henry  Richard  and  his  brilliant  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Vassall,  as  host  and  hostess,  it  became,  too,  the 
paradise  of  the  poets:  Rogers,  Frere,  Moore  and 
Byron  were  especially  of  the  circle.  Of  Byron  there  is 
much  matter  of  interest  in  this  book,  and  one  letter, 
hitherto  unpublished,  is  of  great  importance.  Written 
to  Lord  Holland,  and  dated  February  23rd,  181 6,  it 
'refutes  Lady  Byron's  statement,  made  many  years 
later,  that  her  husband  only  agreed  to  a  separation  in 
order  to  keep  out  of  court :  and  supports  his  own  paper, 
written  in  181 7,  and  Hobhouse's  comment,  that  the 
other  side  were  reticent.' 

In  short  this  distinguished  book  is  a  drama  in  which 
the  most  brilliant  figures  play  the  most  varied  parts. 
The  stage  is  the  noblest  and  loveliest  private  house 
left  in  London.— C.R.C. 

ANTIQUE  COLLECTING 
By  Margaret  Vivian 
(London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

MISS  VIVIAN  has  published  in  The  Antique  Col- 
lector a  number  of  articles  on  various  aspects  of 
her  hobby,  and  she  also  confesses  herself  a  confirmed 
'adder  to  the  luggage  of  life'  since  childhood.  She  has 
therefore  had  ample  experience  of  the  practical  as  well 
as  the  literary  side  of  her  subject.  But  her  publishers 
are  unduly  optimistic  in  their  claims  for  her  book. 
How  can  it  be  possible  in  just  over  two  hundred  pages 
to  furnish  'discriminating  readers'  with  'authentic 
details  upon  which  they  can  base  their  judgment'  of 
'most  of  the  chief  types  of  antiques'?  But  those  who 
like  her  gossipy,  often  over-intimate  style,  with  drama- 
tized conversations  between  herself  and  her  dealer 
acquaintances  and  their  runners,  will  undoubtedly 
enjoy  her  chapters.  Her  most  pleasant  and  incident- 
ally most  instructive  pages  are  those  in  which  she 
deals  with  her  own  collection  of  woodcarvings.  But 
even  here  her  accuracy  and  judgment  are  not  to  be 
taken  on  trust.  The  Norwegian  wooden  tankard  on 

*  Henry  Fox's  elder  brother,  Stephen,  was  created  Baron 
Ilchester  of  Ilchester  in  1741,  and  Earl,  1756. 


I       p.  56  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  middle  of  the  Fifteen 
Century.   Similar   specimens   in   the   museums  i 
Trondhjem,  Bergen,  and  Oslo  are  there  correctly  d 
scribed  as  of  the  middle  and  late  Seventeenth  Ce 
»       tury.  The  germ  of  the  belief  that  these  tankards  a 
:       mediaeval  is  traceable  to  the  'Glastonbury  Tankar 
,       once  believed  to  be  Norman.  Again,  if  Jerome  K< 
:       was,  as  she  claims,  a  'celebrated  sixteenth-centu 
wood-carver' — though  Thieme-Becker  knows  him  n 
i       —he  cannot  possibly  have  made  the  two  boxwo< 
tobacco-stoppers  referred  to  on  p.  88.  The  'greyhoui 
!       and  rabbit'  is  a  well-known  design  of  the  second  h^ 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Some  twenty  examples 
box,  bone,  ivory,  and  ebony  have  appeared  on  tf 
:       London  market  during  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so,  an 
writing  as  a  confirmed  collector  of  tobacco-stoppers, 
i       have  never  seen  an  example  of  either  this  design  or 
the  'squirrel  and  nut'  in  a  German  museum. — C.R. 

CHINESE  INFLUENCE  ON  EUROPEAN 
GARDEN  STRUCTURES 

By  Eleanor  von  Erdbcrg 

(Harvard  University  Press,  1936.  $5) 

IN  Europe  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteen, 
Centuries  China  was  still  a  terra  incognita.  The  littj 
that  was  known  of  the  East,  however,  was  sufficient  ] 
give  a  new  direction  to  European  decorative  art  durii 
these  two  centuries.  Thus,  chinoiserie  came  into  bein, 
As  a  beginning,  genuine  Chinese  works  of  art  (la] 
quered  cabinets,  porcelains,  etc.)  were  imported  inj 
Europe  for  the  'great  and  mighty.'  Later,  at  the  erj 
of  the  Seventeenth  and  throughout  the  Eighteen!, 
Century,  the  demand  for  Chinese  decoration  by  tl1 
growing  middle  class — the  bourgeoisie — created  J 
home  industry  for  these  articles  of  fashion. 

China  was  then  a  land  of  mystery.  In  the  study 
chinoiserie  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  artis 
who  made  these  decorations  had  never  been  to  Chii 
and  had  never  even  seen  a  Chinaman.  Consequent 
this  phase  of  artistic  decoration  was  in  many  cases 
highly  colourful  production  having  very  little  in  con. 
mon  with  its  Chinese  prototype.  China  itself  was  coi 
fused  with  other  Eastern  countries. 

An  interesting  point  brought  out  in  the  first  chapti 
of  Eleanor  von  Erdberg"s  book  is  that  'Many  of  t\ 
Chinese  wares  were  called  Indian  because  they  we;, 
bought  in  Indian  ports.'  This  is  undoubtedly  true  wil 
respect  to  the  lacquered  furniture  exported  from  th 
East  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  when  the  nam« 
'Japan,'  'Indian,'  and  'right  Indian'  were  used  in 
manner  which  seems  to  have  been  undiscriminatin; 

The  French,  the  arbiters  of  good  taste,  were  the  fir 
to  introduce  to  Europe  the  Chinese  style.  Chinoiset 
was  taken  up  in  almost  all  branches  of  decoration.  N< 
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(inly  furniture  was  affected,  but  wall-papers,  prints, 
and  even  ladies'  dresses;  also  garden  structures,  of 
which  Eleanor  von  Erdberg's  book  is  a  careful  and 
comprehensive  study. 

In  England  during  the  Eighteenth  Century  the 
landscape  garden  was  first  developed,  but  one  cannot 
deny  its  Chinese  origin.  The  buildings  in  these  gar- 
dens, called  'Anglo-Chinese'  or  'Chinese'  gardens, 

,  differed  from  real  Chinese  buildings  like  the  rest  of 
chinoiserie.  With  the  publication,  however,  of  William 
Chambers'  books  on  Chinese  design,  a  type  of  build- 

1  ing  was  evolved  which  came  closer  to  the  original. 
The  illustrations  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  different 
types  of  landscape  structures  that  were  designed  and 
built  by  the  architects  of  chinoiserie . — R.W.S. 

GEORGIAN  YORK:  A  SKETCH  OF  LIFE 
IN  HANOVERIAN  ENGLAND 

By  R.  Grundy  Heape 

(Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

MR.  HEAPE  has  created  a  vivid  presentment  of 
everyday  life  in  a  large  provincial  city  during 
the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Georges.  Very  wisely 
he  has  used  his  material,  gathered  often  from  most  out 
of  the  way  sources,  as  background  for  a  number  of 
historical  personages  who  bulked  largely  in  the  social 
activities  of  eighteenth-century  York.  It  is  character- 
1  istic  of  the  author's  work  that  beyond  certain  easy 
bounds  which  he  has  set  himself  there  are  no  water- 
tight compartments  in  his  story.  David  Garrick,  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  Tate  Wilkinson,  the  manager  of  the 
Northern  Circuit,  are  the  figures  about  whom  he  has 
built  up  a  picture,  fascinating  at  least  in  retrospect,  of 
the  theatrical  life  of  the  time,  with  its  trials  and 
troubles  and  its  humours.  He  can  therefore  tell  the 
tale  of  the  actor  Quin's  missing  teeth,  he  can  recall  the 
tragi-comic  story  of  how  poor  Mrs.  Sweeny  had  to 
retire  from  the  stage  because  her  dentures  did  not  fit, 
;  and  from  this  point  of  departure  plunge  into  a  dis- 
quisition upon  the  dental  surgery  from  which  our 
great-grandfathers  suffered,  lightened  by  references  to 
Mr.  Woofendale  of  Sheffield  who  furnished  all  who 
could  pay  for  them  with  the  finest  'artificial  teeth, 
with  enamel  on  every  tooth.' 

From  behind  the  curtain  to  the  front  of  the  house  is 
a  natural  and  easy  transition;  and  Mr.  Heape  tells  his 
readers  what  was  the  correct  dress  for  gentlemen  in  the 
'  boxes  and  pit  to  wear — full  dress  or  French  frocks, 
swords  and  bag-wigs  at  the  least,  while  those  in  the 
first  gallery  might  appear  in  'a  gentle  deshabille.' 

This  book  is  one  to  browse  in.  Every  page  reveals 
some  matter  of  interest,  some  fashionable  foible,  such 
as  the  correct  angle  at  which  to  wear  a  hat,  for  which 
Nivelon's  Rudiments  of  genteel  Behaviour  is  the  authority. 


The  literary  aspect  of  his  subject  is  focussed  in 
Sterne,  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu,  the 
Queen  of  the  Blues.  And  the  third  Ear  l  of  Burlington, 
who  for  more  than  fifteen  years  was  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  West  Riding  and  to  whom  architecturally  York 
owes  so  much,  fills  a  large  place  in  his  pages.  Every 
aspect  of  the  gayer  life  of  the  city  is  surveyed,  and  he 
furnishes  moreover  glimpses  of  the  intimate  doings  of 
those  who  came  thither  for  their  enjoyment  and  of 
those  who  provided  it  or  produced  the  necessaries  that 
made  it  possible.  Food,  and  clothing,  travel  and  books 
all  come  under  his  notice,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record 
that  he  has  made  extensive  use  in  one  chapter  of  that 
too  little  known  Memorandum  Book  of  Miss  Mary  Wors- 
ley.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  book  is  pleasantly 
illustrated  by  the  author  and  from  photographs,  one 
of  which,  lacking  a  print  of  the  period,  is  a  'still'  from 
Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke's  film,  Peg  of  Old  Drury,  showing 
an  audience  as  seen  from  the  stage  of  an  eighteenth- 
century  theatre. — C.R.B. 

OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

National  Gallery  Illustrations:  Continental  Schools  (exclud- 
ing Italian):  with  nearly  Eight  Hundred  Illustra- 
tions. (London:  Printed  for  the  Trustees.  6s.  net.) 
One  of  three  volumes  of  Illustrations  to  the 
National  Gallery  Catalogue,  designed  by  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Holmes.  The  reproductions  are  in 
photogravure  and  for  quality  and  number  are 
admirable  at  so  moderate  a  price.  We  note,  with 
regret,  that  the  erroneous  title  George  and  Francis 
Villiers  is  still  attached  to  the  Van  Dyck  double- 
portrait  of  two  youths.  This  mistake  was  pointed 
out  in  our  issue  of  April  last,  under  the  heading  A 
Misnamed  Portrait  Group  at  the  National  Gallery. 

Neo-Georgian  Poetry,  1936-37.  (The  Richards  Press,  Ltd. 
3s.  6d.)  Dr.  Johnson  praised  Cowley's  judgment 
in  placing  the  beautiful  elegy  to  Crashaw  last  in 
his  famous  Miscellany.  We  extend  the  same  praise 
to  the  editor  of  this  collection.  Mr.  Michael  Scot's 
single  contribution,  'The  Little  Black  Ass,'  which 
concludes  the  volume,  is,  in  our  view,  an  exqui- 
site piece :  the  tenderness,  the  simplicity,  the  sub- 
tle sense  of  music,  which  characterize  this  poem, 
are,  we  hope,  an  earnest  of  the  poet's  future 
achievement.  The  general  level  of  the  poetry  is 
above  the  average.  We  find  here  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  form,  which  is  a  hopeful  portent. 
The  contributors  are  Seumas  O'Sullivan,  Hugh 
Macdiarmid,  John  Gawsworth,  Hamish  Mac- 
laren,  Herbert  Palmer,  Anna  Wickham,  Ruth 
Pitter,  Stella  Gibbons,  A.  S.  J.  Tessimond,  W.  R. 
Childe,  E.  H.  W.  Meyerstein,  Kenneth  Hare, 
E.  H.  Visiak,  Mark  White  and  Michael  Scot. — C. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


SUPPOSED  PORTRAIT  OF  THOMAS  CHIPPENDALE  :  SIGNED  AND 
DATED  'J.  VAN  DIEST,  1735'  :  INFORMATION  SOUGHT    (NO.  983) 


PORTRAIT  OF  CHIPPENDALE  ?  (No.  983) 

Sir, — The  illustration  is  of  an  oil  painting  on  canvas 
measuring  46  X  39!  inches,  signed  and  dated  'J.  Van 
Diest,  1735,'  and  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Thomas 
Chippendale.  The  canvas  has  been  judged  to  be  of 
that  period,  as  also  is  the  dress  of  the  subject. 

J.  Van  Diest  was  the  son  of  Adrien  Van  Diest  who 
worked  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  but  no  information  is  available  about  his 
work,  and  there  is  no  portrait  of  Chippendale  to  be 
found.  Should  any  of  your  readers  be  able  to  give  us 
any  information  concerning  this  portrait  we  would  be 
most  grateful. — Chas.  J.  Sawyer,  Ltd.,  12  &  13 
Grafton  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  W.i. 


TOBACCO  JAR  (No.  984) 

Sir, — I  would  be  grateful  if  any  one  of  your  readers 
could  give  me  information  as  to  the  age  and  maker  of 
the  Tobacco  Jar  (illustrated)  here.  It  is  of  lead:  weight 
9  lb.  12  oz.;  height  gh  in.;  base  7  in.  On  the  lid  is  the 


head  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. — J.  M.  Hicham,  Home- 
lands, Kingston  Buci,  Shoreham-by-Sea. 


REPLY  TO  QUERY  No.  982 

Sir, — It  is  apparently  unknown  for  what  publica- 
tion McKenzie's  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the 
younger,  was  prepared  in  1800.  A  duplicate  was  pub- 
lished by  E.  Jeffery,  No.  1 1  Pall  Mall,  in  October 
1808,  for  The  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  III.  Neither 
artist  nor  engraver  is  known.  The  original  is  seem- 
ingly a  circular  portrait  on  panel  (diameter  15  in.)  in 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Romney.  This  appeared  as 
No.  182  in  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington  in  1867.  In  the  reproduction,  however,  the 
inscription  'Sir  Tho.  Knt.,  son  of  Sir  Tho.  Wiat'  has 
been  omitted. — C.  R.  Beard. 


TOBACCO  JAR,  OF  LEAD  :  THE  LID  SURMOUNTED  BY  HEAD 
OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  :  INFORMATION  SOUGHT  (No.  984) 
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IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 


WHILE  none  of  the  dispersals  dur- 
ing July  1937  equalled  the  im- 
portance of  the  Oppenheimer  col- 
lections that  marked  the  close  of  the  previous 
auction  season,  several  catalogues  of  fine 
goods  were  disposed  of  during  the  final 
month  of  the  1936—7  season. 


THE  GREFFULHE  COLLECTIONS 

ON  July  22nd  and  23rd,  Sotheby's  offered 
106  pictures  and  drawings  and  73  lots 
of  French  furniture  and  works  of  art  from 
the  collections  formed  by  the  Comte  de 
Greffulhe  in  Paris,  and  owned  jointly  by  the 
Comtesse  de  Greffulhe  and  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  de  Gramont.  The  two  days  of  the 
sale  realized  over  £62,000.  Of  this  sum,  the 
pictures  and  drawings  contributed  the  grati- 
fying total  of  £36,000,  an  amount  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  activity  of  the  great 
number  of  Continental  buyers  present  at 
the  sale.  The  bidding  from  this  source  was 
especially  keen  for  the  drawings,  Stiebel  of  Paris  pay- 
ing £5,800  for  a  sheet  of  studies  of  the  head  of  a 
woman,  in  black,  red,  and  white  chalk  by  Watteau, 
and  £2,900  for  a  brush  drawing  in  bistre,  Un  Coin  des 
Jar  dins  de  Tivoli,  by  Fragonard. 

Other  prices  for  the  drawings  were :  Venice,  the  Grand 
Canal  with  the  Rialto  Bridge,  £820,  and  A  Venetian  Square 
with  Figures,  £850,  both  pen  and  ink  with  wash,  by 
Guardi ;  two  park  scenes  with  figures  by  Louis  Moreau 
l'aine,  £640;  Fete  de  JVuit  devant  un  Palais,  a  water- 
colour,  by  Moreau  le  jeune  and  Gabriel,  £460;  and 
Le  Rendez-vous  de  Chasse,  by  J.  B.  Oudry,  £205. 

The  principal  work  among  the  pictures  was  Nat- 
tier's  portrait  of  La  Comtesse  de  Vintimille  du  Luc,  but 
this  failed  to  reach  the  reserve  figure  and  was  with- 
drawn at  £5,200.  For  several  of  the  remaining  pic- 
tures, the  competition  was  noticeably  keen  until  the 
hammer  fell,  The  Message,  by  Gerard  ter  Borch,  bring- 
ing £1,900;  A  Winter  Scene  in  Holland,  by  Aert  van  der 
Neer,  £1,000;  Halting  at  the  Inn,  by  Isaak  van  Ostadc, 
£700 ;  Le  Halle,  by  Jean-Baptiste-Joseph  Pater,  £800 ; 
a  pasture  scene  by  Paul  Potter,  £1,000;  two  land- 
scapes by  Hubert  Robert,  £2,900;  A  Square  in  Amster- 
dam, by  Gerrit  Berckheyde,  £500;  V Enfant  au  Tam- 
bourin,  by  Frangois-Hubert  Drouais,  £950;  a  portrait 
of  Conseiller  Marclaer,  by  Van  Dyck,  £980 ;  The  Square 
of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  by  Guardi,  £880;  and  A  Monastery 
Garden  at  Cologne,  by  Jan  van  der  Heyden,  £540. 


A  WOODED  LANDSCAPE  WITH  A  STREAM,  BY  JACOB  VAN  RUISDAEL  :  SOLD 
BY  AUCTION   AT  MESSRS.   SOTHEBY'S   IN  THE  GREl'FULHE -GRAMONT  SALE 


There  was  a  similarly  large  attendance  of  foreign 
buyers  at  the  second  day's  sale  and  the  French  furni- 
ture met  with  some  particularly  spirited  bidding,  the 
climax  being  reached  when  a  Louis  XVI  suite  by 
Georges  Jacob  was  offered.  This  suite,  which  is  covered 
in  Beauvais  tapestry,  comprises  a  pair  of  canapes,  a 
pair  of  marquises,  a  pair  of  bergeres,  a  set  of  four  large 
fauteuils  and  another  set  of  twelve  fauteuils,  four 
reading  chairs,  and  four  side  chairs,  of  which  nineteen 
pieces  are  signed.  The  suite  was  withdrawn  from 
competition  at  £4,900. 

£1,250  was  paid  for  a  set  of  Louis  XV  fauteuils 
signed  Tilliard  and  upholstered  in  Beauvais  tapestry 
from  the  series  Les  Fables  de  La  Fontaine,  after  the 
designs  of  Jean-Baptiste  Oudry;  £1,100  for  a  Louis 
XV  commode  in  marquetry  by  Martin-Etienne  Lher- 
mite;  and  £1,400  for  a  Louis  XV  armoire-buffet  in 
parquetry  of  mahogany  and  other  woods.  Other  bids 
to  record  from  the  Greffulhe-Gramont  sale  are:  a 
famille  rose  garniture  of  three  baluster  vases  and  two 
beakers,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £320 ;  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  apple- 
green  perfume  vases  and  covers,  17  in.  high,  £355;  a 
Sevres  porcelain  dinner  and  dessert  service  painted 
with  roses  by  various  painters  at  different  dates,  £210; 
a  Louis  XVI  garniture  de  cheminee  of  a  clock  by 
Revel  of  Paris  and  a  pair  of  three-light  candelabra  in 
bronze  and  ormolu,  £245;  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  boat- 
shaped  marble  urns,  16  in.,  £160;  a  terra-cotta  bust 
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LANDSCAPE  WITH  RUIN'S,  FROM  THE  SERIES  OF  PICTURES  BY 
CANALETTO  IN"  THE  LOVELACE   COLLECTION"   :   AT  SOTHEBY'S 


of  Sabine  Houdon  by  her  father  Jean- Antoine  Houdon, 
£430;  a  Louis  XVI  cartel  clock,  with  movement  by 
L.  Montjoye  of  Paris,  and  a  barometer  to  match, 
£140;  a  Louis  XV  equation  clock  by  St.  Germain,  in 
a  parquetry  case  with  gilt-bronze  mounts  in  the  style 
of,  and  attributed  to,  Caffieri,  £255;  a  Louis  XVI 
gueridon  in  tulipwood  decorated  with  marquetry, 
£250;  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode  by  Pierre- 
Antoine  Foullet,  £250;  a  Beauvais  tapestry  panel 
mounted  as  a  firescreen  in  a  carved  gilt-wood  frame, 
representing  a  group  of  musicians  from  the  suite  Les 
Fetes  Italiennes,  by  Boucher,  £2,500;  and  a  large 
Beauvais  tapestry,  12  ft.  by  22  ft.,  woven  with  a  design 
combining  several  groups  from  the  suite  Les  Fetes 
Italiennes,  under  Besnier  and  Oudry,  c.  1750,  £1,750. 

PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

ONE  of  the  catalogues  in  this  section  disposed  of 
by  Christie's  included  some  twenty-three  draw- 
ings by  Turner  from  the  collection  of  William  Ramsden 
Fawkes,  of  Farnley  Hall,  which  brought  a  total  of 
£12,500;  and  entered  by  another  owner  in  the  same 
sale  was  Turner's  well-known  painting,  Dort  or  Dor- 
drecht. The  best  bid  for  the  latter,  however,  fell  short 
of  the  reserve  and  it  was  withdrawn  at  £6,510. 

Of  the  Turner  drawings  from  the  Farnley  Hall 
collection,  Scarborough  brought  £997  10s. ;  The  Great 
Fall  of  the  Reichenbach,  £651;  Lancaster  Sands,  £693; 


Mont  Cenis,  which  is  inscribed  'Passage  of  Mont  Genis, 
Jan.  15,  1820'  and  signed  by  the  artist,  £546;  Lake  of 
Thun,  £6 1 9  1  os. ;  The  Rialto,  Venice,  £735 ;  A  First  Rate 
taking  in  Stores,  £987;  The  Junction  of  the  Washbume  and 
Wharf e,  £619  10s.;  The  Valley  of  the  Wharf e  from  Caley 
Park,  £924;  The  Washbume  with  Leathley  Church,  £609; 
Bolton  Abbey,  Wharf edale,  £861;  Lake  Tiny  with  Almas 
Cliff  in  Distance,  £535  10s. 

On  the  same  afternoon,  The  Family  of  Sir  William 
Young,  Bart.,  by  Zoffany,  which  had  been  sent  in  by 
Sir  Philip  Sassoon,  Bart.,  sold  for  £3,150;  a  portrait  of 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  Gerard,  by  Fragonard,  £4,095; 
a  portrait  of  Lady  Langham,  by  Hoppner,  £1,732  10s. ; 
Peasants  Merrymaking  outside  an  Inn,  £798,  and  The 
Interesting  Story,  £777,  both  by  Adriaen  van  Ostade; 
A  Woody  Landscape,  £1,102  10s.,  and  A  Waterfall, 
£1,575,  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael;  and  An  Undershot  Mill, 
by  Hobbema,  £2,415. 

An  important  series  of  eight  works  by  Canaletto 
was  included  with  a  number  of  other  pictures,  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  at  Sotheby's,  the  Canal- 
etto's  realizing  a  total  of  £1 1 ,000,  the  individual  prices 
being :  a  View  of  the  Square  of  the  Lateran,  Rome,  £800 ; 
a  Lagoon  Island  with  Gondolas,  £980 ;  a  Landscape  with  a 
Bridge  and  a  Lock,  £  1 ,400 ;  a  Venetian  Landscape,  £  1 ,650 ; 
a  Landscape  with  Ruins  (here  illustrated),  £1,050;  an- 
other Landscape  with  a  Column,  £1,250;  another  Land- 
scape with  a  Palace  overlooking  a  River,  £1,800;  and  The 
Marriage  of  Venice  and  the  Adriatic,  £2,100. 

At  the  same  rooms,  another  interesting  series  came 
up  for  sale:  some  forty  drawings  by  Rowlandson  from 
a  family  album.  These  attracted  considerable  notice, 
and  though  none  of  the  drawings  brought  forth  any 
remarkable  bid,  the  following  items  might  be  recorded  : 
A  Cavalry  Review,  £31 ;  The  Quack  Doctor  at  a  Fair,  £44; 
Street  Scene  in  Oxford,  £62;  The  Coffee  Room,  £40; 
Barnet,  £105;  Two  coaching  scenes,  £51;  Norwich, 
£78 ;  and  from  another  source,  Place  des  Victoires,  Paris, 
signed  and  dated  1784,  £1  10. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  season,  Christie's 
dealt  with  a  number  of  picture  catalogues  in  addition 
to  the  one  already  mentioned;  one  consisting  of  156 
items  included  two  by  Gainsborough — Morning  and 
.-1  Landscape  near  Bath — but  neither  of  these  reached  the 
reserve  price,  the  one  being  bought  in  at  £2,100  and 
the  other  at  £1,050. 

Of  the  other  lots  sold  on  the  same  afternoon,  the 
principal  pieces  were :  Myseus  on  the  Elbe,  by  Canaletto, 
which  fetched  £546;  The  Piazza  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice, 
by  Guardi,  £367  10s. ;  A  View  of  the  Arsenal  at  Venice, 
by  Guardi,  £299  5s.;  A  Church  on  a  Hill,  by  J.  van  der 
Heyden,  with  figures  by  A.  van  de  Velde,  £346  10s. ; 
The  Madonna  and  Child,  by  B.  van  Orley,  £441 ;  A  View 
of  the  Seashore  during  a  Fine  Day  and  Calm  Weather,  £378, 
and  Shipping  in  a  Calm,  £336,  by  W.  van  de  Velde; 
The  Interior  of  a  Cathedral,  by  E.  de  Witte,  £588:  and  a 
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set  of  three,  Foxhunting,  by  J.  F.  Herring,  Sen.,  £567. 
Other  prices  realized  at  the  same  rooms  included: 
The  Leeds  Coach  and  The  Louth  Coach,  by  C.  Cooper 
Henderson,  £2 15  5s. ;  A  Woody  Landscape,  by  Constable, 
£388  1  os. ;  Three  Horses  in  a  Landscape,  £152  5s.,  Three 
Horses  under  a  Tree,  £147,  and  Two  Horses,  £120  15s., 
by  J.  Ferneley;  and  An  Itinerant  Qiiack  Doctor,  by  Jan 
Steen,  £546. 


FURNITURE,  PORCELAINS 
AND     ART  OBJECTS 

SUPPLIES  of  fine  furniture  and  porcelain  while  not 
heavy  were  fairly  well  maintained  and  several  out- 
standing examples  of  each  were  offered  during  July. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  suites  of  English 
furniture  which  has  appeared  on  the  market  for  many 
years  came  up  at  Christie's  when  the  George  I  suite 
of  furniture  belonging  to  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Wythes  was 
sold.  This  suite  consists  of  a  settee  and  twelve  chairs 
in  mahogany  with  elaborately  carved  cabriole  legs 
and  shaped  seats  and  backs  which  are  covered  in 
original  petit  point  needlework.  In  addition  to  its  being 
an  early  example  of  English  mahogany  furniture,  it 
was  probably  made  by  Giles  Grendey,  of  Clerkenwell, 
c.  1724,  consequently  the  competition  was  very  keen, 
the  suite  being  finally  won  by  Gooden  and  Fox  at 
£6,825  (see  illustration). 

The  catalogue  included  several  other  noteworthy 
lots,  a  long-case  clock  with  a  movement  by  Thomas 
Tompion  in  a  plain  walnut  case  (here  illustrated) 
fetching  £651  ;  and  one  with  the  movement  by  Joseph 
Knibb  in  a  lacquer  case,  £152  5s.  A  Chippendale 
serpentine-shaped  marquetry  commode  brought  £1 20 
15s.;  an  Adam  mahogany 
cabinet  with  glazed  fold- 
ing doors  and  cupboards 
below,  £1 20  1 5s. ;  a  George 
I  mahogany  bureau-cab- 
inet, with  sloping  centre 
forming  a  secretaire,  £131 
5s. ;  a  Sheraton  mahogany 
dining  table,  supported  on 
three  turned  pedestals  with 
curved  legs,  £99  15s.;  and 
an  Ispahan,  early  seven- 
teenth-century carpet,  20 
ft.  3  in.  by  9  ft.,  £1,155. 

An  interesting  example 
of  late  Georgian  furniture 
was  part  of  another  cata- 
logue disposed  of  at  Chris- 
tie's; this  was  a  Sheraton 
mahogany  Carlton  House 
writing  table,  one  drawer 


of  which  is  fitted  with  a  pen-tray,  ink  and  sand  vases 
with  silver  borders  dated  1797,  the  year  in  which  the 
table  was  made  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  pre- 
sented to  his  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  from 
whose  family  it  was  purchased.  It  was  now  sent  in  by 
Mrs.  Hollingsworth  Magniac  and  realized  £346  10s. 

Other  lots  of  furniture  in  the  same  catalogue  were: 
a  Chippendale  serpentine  shaped  commode  in  mahog- 
any, fitted  with  a  writing  slide,  three  drawers  and  a 
cupboard,  £131  5s. ;  a  Charles  II  gilt-wood  arm-chair, 
£121  15s. ;  a  small  walnut  double  gate-leg  table  with 
rectangular  flap-top,  27  in.  wide,  £69  6s.;  a  pair  of 
William  III  wing  arm-chairs  with  shaped  scroll  back 
and  arms,  £294;  a  Louis  XVI  side  table  fitted  with 
three  drawers  and  decorated  in  lacquer  with  birds 
and  landscapes  in  gold  on  a  black  ground,  £399;  a 
Chinese  twelve-leaf  screen  incised  and  decorated  in 
polychrome,  and  lacquer,  £152  5s. ;  a  set  of  six  Charles 
II  walnut  chairs  with  spiral  uprights  to  the  backs  and 
spiral  legs  with  canework  seats,  £189;  a  bracket  clock 
with  movement  by  Daniel  Quare,  £84 ;  a  barometer 
and  thermometer  by  Thomas  Tompion  in  an  upright 
case,  £30  9s. ;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  circular  library 
table  on  rectangular  pedestal  fitted  with  a  cupboard, 
£120  15s.;  and  a  Hepplewhite  card  table  with  ser- 
pentine shape  top,  £54  12s. 

One  now  almost  forgotten  object  of  art  that  made 
its  appearance  at  Christie's  recalled  the  great  sale  of 
the  Hope  heirlooms  from  Deepdene  which  thirty 
years  ago  brought  the  enormous  total  of  £135,000. 
Among  the  many  lots  in  that  memorable  event  was  a 
cup  of  green  jasper  carved  as  a  nautilus-shell  and 
ornamented  by  an  enamelled  gold  group  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  and  other  enamelled  gold  figures. 
This  ambitious  object  which  was  designed  by  Henry 


CARVED  MAHOGANY  SETTEE 
NEEDLEWORK  :  PROBABLY  M 


FROM  A  SUITE  OF  TWELVE  CHAIRS  COVERED  IN  PETIT  POINT 
ADE  BY  GILES  GRENDY  :  C.   1724  :  SOLD  AT  MESSRS.  CHRISTIE'S 
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Thomas  Hope  and  executed  by  Morel  in  1855  now 
fetched  £1,200. 

Earlier  on  the  same  afternoon  a  collection  of  objects 
of  art  had  been  sold,  and  among  these  were  a  number 
designed  by  Carl  Faberge,  of  which  a  jade  figure  of  a 
woodpecker  brought  £50 ;  a  veined  brown  agate  figure 
of  a  vulture,  £70;  an  agate  figure  of  a  lioness,  £50;  a 
chalcedony  figure  of  a  doormouse,  £68 ;  one  in  agate 
of  a  chimpanzee,  £160;  another  of  a  capercailzie, 
£85;  one  of  an  ostrich,  £80;  and  an  orletz  figure  of 
a  pelican,  £78. 

£420  was  paid  for  a  garniture  d'escritoire  in  Siber- 
ian green  jade  mounted  with  gold  by  H.  Wigstroem; 
and  £310  for  a  pair  of  Siberian  green  jade  jardinieres 
with  silver-gilt  bands,  14 J  in.  high.  A  rock  crystal  vase 

containing  a  spray  of  or- 
ange blossom  enamelled 
in  natural  colours  with 
jade  leaves  brought  £110; 
a  red  enamel  bowl  over- 
laid with  gold  strapwork 
by  A.  Tielman,  £72  ;  a 
rock  crystal  vase  contain- 
ing sprays  of  forget-me- 
nots  formed  of  turquoise 
and  rose  diamonds,  £125; 
while  other  crystal  vases 
each  containing  a  flower 
brought  prices  ranging 
from  £30  to£i  15.  A  shal- 
low pourpourine  bowl  on 
a  gold  foot  with  gold  han- 
dles £75,  and  a  gold  cir- 
cular snuff-box  overlaid 
with  enamel,  the  lid  set 
with  a  gold  medallion  and 
the  obverse  with  a  medal- 
lion portrait  of  the  Czar 
Alexander  III  and  Czar- 
ina Marie,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Czar  to 
Count  Tolstoy,  £76. 

An  event  which  attrac- 
ted wide  interest  among 
collectors  of  ceramics  was 
the  dispersal,  at  Sotheby's, 
of  the  collection  of  English 
porcelain  figures  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Mr.  L.  A. 
Harrison.  There  were 
several  rarities  among 
these,  one  of  them  being 
the  only  recorded  ex- 
ample of  the  Chelsea 
a  William  m  long-case       seated  figure  of  a  fruit- 

CLOCK  :  TOMPION  MOVEMENT  .  ,        ,  ,  .  i  ■ 

height  7  ft.  :  at  chkistie's       seller  with  a  basket  at  his 


side,  in  which  the  basket 
contained  fruit;  this  was 
won  by  a  London  dealer  at 
£330.  The  rare  early  figure 
of  a  lady  asleep,  triangle 
period  {two  impressed  curves) 
also  inspired  the  bidders, 
the  hammerfallingat£290. 

We  should  record  also :  a 
pair  of  Bow  figures  of  Wood- 
ward and  Kitty  Clive  (see 
illustration)  for  which  Mr. 
Tom  Cannon  paid  £120;  a 
pair  of  Bow  figures  of Liberty 
and  Matrimony,  £88;  an 
early  Bow  group  of  two  mu- 
sicians after  Kandler,  £42 ; 
a  Derby  group  of  a  Chinese 
Quack  Doctor  and  Boy,  £48 ; 
a  Chelsea  white  seated  fig- 
ure of  Kuan  Yin,  raised  an- 
chor mark,  £155;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  figures  of  masked 
dancers,  red  anchor  mark,  £100;  a  Chelsea  figure  of  a 
bantam  hen,  red  anchor  mark,  £110;  a  Chelsea  group 
of  a  masked  man  dancing  with  a  woman  after  the 
Meissen  model  by  Kandler,  red  anchor  mark,  £95;  a 
pair  of  Chelsea  figures  of  flower-sellers,  gold  anchor 
marks  and  impressed  R,  £98;  and  a  complete  Meissen 
Monkey  Band,  £120. 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  IiOW 
FIGURES  :  THE  HARRISON 
COLLECTION:  AT  SOTHEBY'S 


Many  fine  objects  from  the  recent  sale  of  the  Comte 
de  Greffulhe's  collections  together  with  the  remaining 
pictures,  drawings  and  works  of  art  privately  pur- 
chased from  the  Due  de  Gramont  are  being  placed  on 
exhibition  by  Messrs.  H.  Blairman  and  Sons  at  their 
Harrowgate  branch,  12,  Montpellier  Parade,  and 
offered  for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  This  will  be  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  for  art  lovers  to  acquire  pic- 
tures, drawings  and  works  of  art  of  historic  celebrity, 
and  visitors,  whether  buyers  or  otherwise,  are  cordially 
welcomed.  The  de  Greffulhe  collections  were  formed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Comte  d'Amaille,  father  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Broglie,  a  famous  connoisseur  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  and  fellow-collector  with  Sir 
Richard  Wallace. 

An  important  sale  by  auction  of  the  collections  of 
Mrs.  Emma  Budge,  of  Hamburg,  will  be  conducted  by 
Paul  Graupe,  successor  to  Hans  W.  Lange,  Bellevue- 
strasse  3,  Berlin  W.9,  on  September  27th,  28th  and 
29th.  Fine  paintings  by  Corot,  Greuze,  Hoppner,  Law- 
rence, Nattier,  Romney  and  others,  silver  of  the  Re- 
naissance, snuff-boxes,  Renaissance  bronzes,  pottery 
and  textiles  are  listed  in  the  catalogue,  illustrated  with 
150  plates,  issued  by  the  Schlossmuseum,  which  may 
be  had  on  application. 
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SOME  PLATE  IN  THE  WEST,  OF 

ENGLAND 


By  C.  C.  OMAN 


P^'e  Library 


THE  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  of  the 
West  Country  closed  in  July,  so  that  no 
review  of  its  contents  as  a  whole  would 
now  be  profitable.  The  importance  of  such  an 
exhibition,  however,  does  not  end  with  the 
closing  day,  if  the  authorities  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  photograph 
the  more  important  exhibits.  Such  a  policy 
was  fortunately  adopted  at  Bristol,  and  all 
but  one  of  the  illustrations  to  this  article  are 
due  to  it.  The  remaining  illustration  is  of  a 
piece  which  has  not  been  publicly  exhibited 
for  many  years,  but  regarding  which  fresh  in- 
formation has  recently  come 
to  our  notice. 

Though  four  out  of  the 
seven  pieces  to  be  mentioned 
are  now  in  the  possession  of 
churches,  all  are  closely  re- 
lated to  secular  plate;  they 
may,  however,  always  have 
served  a  religious  purpose. 

The  parcel-gilt  cup  belong- 
ing to  Lacock  Church  (No.  i) , 
Wiltshire,  was  certainly  made 
for  domestic  use,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  least  known  of  the 
surviving  mediaeval  stand- 
ing cups.  If  we  date  it  about 
1470,  it  must  rank  between 
third  and  sixth  in  point  of 
age.  In  shape  it  is  most  nearly 
related  to  the  two  uncovered 
cups,  neither  of  them  hall- 
marked, which  likewise  have 
served  as  Communion  Cups, 
the  one  at  Marston,  Oxon, 
and  the  other  at  Kimpton, 
Hants.  The  latter  is  now  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Although  the  lines 
of  both  cup  and  cover  are 
good,  the  effect  is  distinctly 


No.  I.— PARCEL-GILT  COVERED  CUr 
BELONGING  TO  LACOCK  CHURCH 


marred  by  the  ball  on  the  cover  which  ap- 
pears disproportionately  large.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  this  defect  was  less  evident  when 
the  ball  was  surmounted  by  its  original  finial 
(now  wanting). 

Recent  times  have  added  a  sort  of  spurious 
glamour  to  mediaeval  mazer  bowls  which  are 
popularly  regarded  as  great  rarities.  Actu- 
ally about  three  score  have  survived,  and  they 
form  the  only  class  of  mediaeval  plate  (ex- 
cluding spoons)  which  can  be  studied  with 
any  completeness.  Though  many  have  con- 
siderable artistic  pretensions,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  ranked 
high  in  public  esfeem  during 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries,  when  most  of  the 
surviving  examples  were 
made.  Whilst  mazers,  thanks 
to  the  small  amount  of  pre- 
cious metal  used  in  their 
mounting,  have  survived  in 
considerable  numbers,  hard- 
ly any  silver  drinking  bowls  ( 
are  extant. 

The  silver  bowl  at  St. 
Michael's,  Bristol  (No.  ii), 
appears  to  be  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  form  of  vessel  of 
which  the  mazer  was  the 
cheap  imitation.  The  more 
extensive  use  of  metal  has 
naturally  given  the  goldsmith 
greater  scope;  -  but  the  en*, 
amelled  print  in  the  centre  of 
the  bowl  and  the  cast  orna- 
ment round  the  base  are  ex- 
actly like  the  mountings  of 
mazers.  The  rayed  border 
surrounding  the  print  is  very 
reminiscent  of  the  centre  of 
the  Founder's  rose-water  dish 
at  Corpus  Christi  College, 


C.  1470 
WILTS 


I  2 
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Oxford,  and  as  that  is  hall-marked  1493^4,  a  date  about  1500 
may  be  suggested  for  the  bowl,  which  is  entirely  unmarked. 

Only  ten  Gothic  salts  of  the  'hour-glass'  form  have  survived, 
ranging  in  date  from  about  1475  to  1522.  None  of  these  appeared 
in  the  Bristol  Exhibition,  but  the  one  here  illustrated  (No.  iii)  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  present  owner  and  of  Messrs.  Christie  (whose 
photograph  has  been  used)  is  very  intimately  connected  with 
the  West  Country.  It  is  gilt  and  bears  the  hall-mark  for  1508-9 
and  a  maker's  mark  which  has  been  described  as  a  setting  sun. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  motif  of  a  mermaid  appears  no  less 
than  sixteen  times  upon  it,  exclusive  of  its  appearance  on  the 
modern  ogee  finial  which  now  surmounts  the  flat  knob  of  the 
cover.  Such  repetition  clearly  suggests  that  the  device  is  heraldic, 
and  when  the  piece  appeared  in  the  Ashburnham  Sale  in  1914, 
it  was  rightly  recognized  as  the  badge  of  Berkeley.  This  salt  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  family  treasure  and  was  supposed  to 
have  descended  from  Lora  Berkeley,  granddaughter  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Berkeley  of  Beverston,  who  had  married  John  Ashburnham 
some  time  between  15 10  and  1520.  It  is  now  possible  to  show 
that  this  apparently  satisfactory  family  tradition  is  in  fact  of  very 
recent  growth.  One  of  the  plates  in  the  third  volume  of  J. 
Nichols's  Progresses  and  Public  Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1823) 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  objects,  amongst  which 
this  salt  is  clearly  identifiable,  but  without  the  modern  finial  to 
the  cover.  In  a  footnote  it  is  stated  that  the  object  is  a  salt 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  antiquary  Richard 
Gough  (d.  1809),  and  that  the  arms  enamelled  on  the  cover  are 
quarterly,  1.  Berkeley;  2.  Brother  ton;  3.  Warren;  4.  Mowbray  impaling 
Viole.  This  enamelled  plaque  has  now  disappeared,  but  traces 

of  it  can  still  be 


No.  III.— GOTHIC  SALT,  SILVER-GILT 
1508  9  :  IV  A  PRIVATE  COLLECTION 


No.  II.— SILVER  BOWL  AT  ST.  MICHAEL'S,  BRISTOL,  CIRCA  1500 
IN    CENTRE   OK   THE  BOWL  IS  SEEN   THE  ENAMELLED  PRINT 


seen  beneath  the  modern  finial.  The  dexter 
half  of  the  shield  presents  no  difficulty,  as 
the  arms  are  merely  those  used  by  the  Lords 
Berkeley  about  the  time  at  which  the  salt  was 
made.  No  heraldic  book,  however,  attributes 
any  arms  to  Viole,  if  such  a  family  existed. 
A  reference  to  John  Smyth's  well-known 
Lives  of  the  Berheleys  seems  to  provide  the  solu- 
tion. He  states  that  James,  third  son  of 
'Maurice  the  Lawier,'  3rd  Baron  Berkeley 
(d.  1506), 'maryed  Susan  the  daughter  of  MR 
Veill  and  the  widow  of  William  Vele  Esq1" 
and  had  by  her  a  son  who  died  young,  and  a 
daughter  who  married  firstly  Sir  Thomas 
Perrot,  and  secondly  Sir  Thomas  Jones,  by 
both  of  whom  she  left  issue.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Nichols  must  have  misread 
the  name  of  this  old  Gloucestershire  family 
whose  name  is  also  spelt  Veel  and  Vyel,  in  the 
notes  which  he  must  have  taken  at  least  thir- 
teen years  before  the  composition  of  the 
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plate,  and  had  failed  to  note  the  difference  for  a  third  son  on 
the  dexter  half  of  the  shield.  It  is  probable  that  Gough  disposed 
of  the  salt  during  his  lifetime,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  sale 
of  his  'museum'  at  Sotheby's  on  July  22nd,  1810.  Both  the 
date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Ashburnhams  and  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  heraldic  medallion  must  remain  undecided 
unless  further  evidence  is  forthcoming. 

The  cup  and  cover  from  Plympton  St.  Mary,  Devon  (No. 
iv),  bears  the  hall-mark  for  1 550-1  and  is  a  splendid  example 
of  Tudor  goldsmith's  work.  At  the  date  at  which  it  was  made 
no  standard  pattern  had  yet  been  adopted  for  Communion 
Cups,  so  that  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether  it  has  always 
served  a  sacred  use.  If  it  has,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  gold- 
smith has  not  thought  necessary  to  modify  his  choice  of  orna- 
ment, but  has  engraved  a  quaint  profile  male  head  on  the  flat 
knob  on  the  cover.  The  same  maker,  whose  mark  was  a  queen's 
head,  was  responsible  for  the  ewer  and  basin,  five  years  earlier 
in  date,  given  by  Archbishop  Parker  to  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  with  other  valuable  benefactions. 

The  pair  of  altar  candlesticks,  with  the  hall-mark  for  171 2— 
13,  belonging  to  Bristol  Cathedral  (No.  v),  was  certainly  in- 
tended for  religious  use,  but  their  artistic  ancestry  is  entirely 
secular.  Each  candlestick 
is  2i|  inches  high,  and  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  their 
maker,   Gabriel  Sleath, 


No.  IV.— SILVER-GILT  CUP  AT  PLYMPTON 
ST.MARY, DEVON  :  HALL-MARK  FOR  155U-1 


has  cast  them  from  the 
models  for  tripod  tea-ket- 
tle stands,  which  he  had 
in  his  workshop.  Their  history  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  period :  they  were  a  thank-offering  from  John  Rom- 
sey,  Town  Clerk  of  Bristol,  for  the  safe  return  from  a 
highly  profitable  voyage  of  two  privateers,  the  Duke  and 
the  Duchess,  in  which  he  was  financially  interested.  Re- 
presentations of  the  ships  are  engraved  on  the  shields 
attached  to  the  feet  of  the  candlesticks  which  may  also 
claim  literary  associations,  since  Alexander  Selkirk,  the 
original  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  brought  back  from 
Juan  Fernandez  during  the  voyage  in  question. 

The  massive  loving  cup  belonging  to  the  city  of  Bath 
(No.  vi)  is  a  relic  of  the  period  when  that  town  was 
being  fast  rebuilt  as  a  centre  of  fashion.  It  records  the 
visit  of  'Poor  Fred,'  father  of  George  III,  in  October 
1738,  and  it  is  described  as  follows  in  the  Gloucester 
Journal  of  May  8th,  1739:  'April  28.  On  Wednesday 
se'nnight  Richard  Nash,  Esq.  brought  with  him  from 
London  as  a  present  from  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Corporation  of  Bath,  a  beautiful 
Gilt  Vase,  richly  embellished  with  the  arms  of  his  Royal 
Highness  on  one  side  and  the  arms  of  the  city  on  the 
other,  and  his  Highness's  crest  on  the  cover,  all  finely 
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No.  V. — ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  ALTAR  CANDLESTICKS 
1712-13  :  THE  PROPERTY  OF  BRISTOL  CATHEDRAL 
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No.  VI.— A  MASSIVE  SILVER-GILT  LOVING  CUP  PRESENTED  BY 
FREDERICK,  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  TO  THE  CITY  OF   BATH,  1739 


ornamented  and  interspersed  with  the 
of  the  vine  and  its  leaves:  the  handle 
posed  of  two  snakes,  whose  tails  are 
beautifully  interwoven  and  twisted 
amidst  the  grapes  and  leaves.'  If  we 
are  unable  to  share  the  describer's 
admiration  of  the  design  of  the  cup, 
the  fine  quality  of  the  workmanship 
cannot  be  disputed.  It  bears  no 
marks  at  all,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  to 
have  been  made  by  Lewis  Pantin, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  waiter 
which  formed  part  of  the  gift. 

The  latest  piece  to  be  discussed,  a 
tea-caddy  case  (No.  vii)  belonging  to 
Lord  Methuen,  is  important  both  on 
account  of  its  fine  workmanship  and 
of  its  unusually  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation. It  bears  the  hall-mark  for 
1756-7  and  the  maker's  mark  of 
William  Cripps.  The  case  is  of  ebony, 


fruit 
com- 


which  affords  a  striking  background  for  the 
silver  plaques  pierced  with  'chinoiserie'  de- 
signs which  cover  it.  Inside  are  the  usual  pair 
of  caddies,  a  sugar-bowl  similarly  decorated, 
and  also  a  pair  of  scissor-pattern  sugar-tongs. 
Cases  for  tea-caddies  as  richly  decorated  with 
silver  as  the  present  example  seem  always  to 
have  been  rare.  The  most  common  type  was 
merely  covered  with  shagreen  and  had  per- 
haps a  silver  lock-plate  and  handles.  When, 
with  the  gradual  decline  of  the  price  of  tea, 
it  ceased  to  be  usual  to  keep  the  current 
supply  under  lock  and  key,  these  less  decora- 
tive cases  were  for  the  most  part  discarded. 
They  had  ceased  to  be  ornamental  altogether 
owing  to  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  and  had  declined  into  the 
category  of  useless  lumber,  and  now  com- 
paratively few  even  of  these  are  to  be  seen. 

It  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  en- 
cumber the  text  with  dimensions  and  weights 
of  the  various  pieces.  As  most  readers  prob- 
ably will  not  have  ready  access  to  the  ex- 
cellent catalogue  of  the  Bristol  exhibition, 
the  following  notes  may  be  of  use  to  them : 
No.  i.  H.  13J  ins.,  Wt.  29  oz.  8  dwt.;  No.  ii. 
Diam.  6|  ins.,  Wt.  13  oz.  14  dwt.;  No.  iii. 
H.  12J  ins.  (including  modern  finial),  Wt. 
30  oz.;  No.  iv.  H.  13^  ins.,  Wt.  48 oz.  16 dwt.; 
No.  v.  H.  2ih  ins.,  Wt.  159  oz.;  No.  vi.  H. 
14  ins.;  No.  vii.  Width  c.  10  ins. 


No  VII— CASE  FOR  TEA-CADDIES:  EBONY  WITH  SILVER  PLAQUES  PIERCED 
WITH   '  CHINOISERIE  '  DESIGNS,  1756-7:  THE  PROPERTY  OF  LORD  METHUEN 
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AMONG  the  vast  art  collections  assembled 
l\  by  the  Wittelsbach  dynasty  throughout 
JL  jLthe  eight  hundred  years  of  their  sway 
in  Bavaria,  the  tapestries  occupy  a  leading 
place.  When  they  erected  their  palaces  and 
residences  at  Heidelberg,  Mannheim,  Diis- 
seldorf,  Munich  and  elsewhere,  which  they 
constantly  enlarged  and  rebuilt  as  the  existing 
edifices  became  old-fashioned  or  obsolete,  these 
Princes  were  obliged  to  seek  some  suitable 
decorative  covering  for  the  almost  limitless 
expanses  of  bare  walls  within  the  endless 
suites  of  halls  and  chambers.  Landscape 
painting  had  made  but  little  progress  in  Ger- 
many, and  mural  painting  was  crude  and 


no  longer  adapted  for  such  purposes.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  the  various  reigning 
Dukes,  Electors  and,  finally,  Kings,  as  they 
succeeded  one  another,  acquired  prodig- 
ious numbers  of  tapestries  with,  however, 
considerable  regard  both  to  their  artistic 
merits  and  intrinsic  values.  Moreover,  these 
rulers  generally  relied  upon  the  knowledge 
and  advice  of  experts  or  had  their  own  buy- 
ing agents  in  different  countries,  and  also 
often  commissioned  the  great  international 
bankers,  such  as  the  Fuggers  and  Welsers,  to 
buy  artistic  objects  of  real  worth  for  them 
wherever  found.  Naturally,  among  the  large 
numbers  acquired,  many  works  of  the  highest 
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No.  I.— GENEALOGICAL  TAPESTRY  WOVEN  AT  LAUINGEN,  1540  :  CARTOONS  OF  THE  PORTRAITS  BY  GERUNG  OF  BRUSSELS 
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No.  II. — ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  FOUR  BRUSSELS  TAPESTRIES  REPRESENTING  SCENES  FROM  THE  E1EE  OF  SAIXI  PAl  I-  :  THE  TAPES- 
TRIES WERE  WOVEN  BY  MARTIN  VAN  HEEMSKERK,  CIRCA  1530  :  THE  CARTOONS  WERE  FROM  THE  HAND  OF  BERNART  VAN  ORLEY 


merit — for  which  masters  of  interna- 
tional repute  designed  the  cartoons, 
and  weavers  whose  names  stood  high 
in  their  calling  carried  out  the  manu- 
facture— found  their  way  into  the 
Royal  galleries  and  apartments. 

As  these  foreign  purchases,  which 
came  from  Arras,  Brussels,  and  later 
from  Paris,  proved,  in  course  of  time, 
to  be  a  heavy  strain  on  the  exchequer, 
the  then  ruler  of  Bavaria,  Otto-Hein- 
rich,  established  the  first  Royal  Factory 
at  Lauingen  about  1566.  This  was 
later  removed  to  Munich,  where  it 
continued  intermittently  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  attaining  a  very 
high  standard  within  a  few  years  of  its 
inauguration.  To-day,  theWittelsbach 
collection  is,  next  to  that  at  Madrid, 
numerically  the  largest  in  existence, 
the  inventory  of  1896  enumerating 
four  hundred  and  fourteen  pieces.  In 
fact,  owing  to  the  compensation  settle- 
ment between  the  State  and  the  Wit- 
telsbach  family  covering  the  owner- 
ship and  distribution  of  the  art  trea- 


No.  HI.— BRUSSELS  TAPESTRY  REPRESENTING  THE  TROJAN  HORSE  :  MADE 
IN  1565  BY  FRANZ  GEUBELS  AND  CONSIDERED  TO  BE  HIS  MASTERPIECE 
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sures  of  the  latter,  it 
is  as  yet  impossible  to 
affirm  exactly  where 
large  numbers  of 
these  tapestries  are  or 
who  are  their  rightful 
owners.  About  sixty 
of  the  finest  have  now 
been  sorted  out,  and, 
pending  final  settle- 
ment, are  being  hung 
in  the  National  Mu- 
seum and  the  Royal 
Residence  at  Munich. 
The  remainder — as 
further  space  is  not 
available — are  being 
distributed  among 
local  museums 
throughout  Bavaria. 
For  the  student, 


No.  V.— ONE  OF  THE  TWELVE  LARGE  TAPESTRIES  KNOWN  AS  THE  ABRAHAM  SERIES,  WOVEN  AT  BRUSSELS  CIRCA  1570  PROBABLY 
BY  JAN  VAN  TIEGEN     THIS  TAPESTRY  REPRESENTS  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  .WELCH IS EDECH  :  THE  DESIGNER'S  NAME  IS  UNKNOWN 
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No.  VI. — SPRING  :  ONE  OF  FOVR  SEASONS  SERIES  DESIGNED  BY 
PETER  CANDID  :  WOVEN  BY  VAN  DER  BIEST  AT  MUNICH,  1610 

terest,  covering,  as  it  does,  the  whole  period  of 
pictorial  tapestry-weaving  from  its  earliest 
days  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury to  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth.  Here  he 
can  study  the  design  and  methods  of  pro- 
duction of  every  school  and  can  trace  the 
evolution  of  the  art  through  the  centuries, 
noting  the  effects  of  the  Gothic,  Renaissance, 
Baroque,  Rococo  and  Empire  periods  on  the 
selection  of  subject,  design,  colouring  and 
execution  as  one  style  succeeded  another. 
The  sequence  follows  naturally  as  the  Wit- 
telsbachers  re-furnished  their  palaces  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  the  impression 
gained,  when  one  sees  these  tapestries  now 
hung  in  the  surroundings  of  their  individual 
times,  is  most  instructive.  In  the  first  instance 
our  interest  centres,  of  course,  chiefly  upon 
those  tapestries  which  were  produced  in  the 
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country  itself,  and  which  are  but  little  known, 
havingbeen  hitherto  either  totally  or  partially 
inaccessible  to  the  general  public.  Of  the  nine- 
teen large  pieces  woven  at  the  Lauingen  fac- 
tory only  three  have  come  down  to  us  intact. 
These  belong  to  a  set  ofgenealogical  tapestries 
which  give  in  great  detail  of  heraldic  em- 
bellishment the  descent  of  the  Ruler,  show- 
ing his  ancestry  for  four  generations,  unfor- 
tunately, with  many  historical  mistakes.  The 
likenesses,  for  which  Gerung  of  Brussels  made 
the  cartoons,  are  obviously  copies  of  then  ex- 
isting crude  paintings  and  the  weaving  is 
carried  out  with  the  simplest  materials.  Yet 
the  execution  is  of  a  very  high  standard,  each 
figure  being  correctly  represented  in  the  dress 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  Although 
almost  colourless,  these  tapestries  are  quite 
unique  in  their  way  both  as  to  design  and 
technical  finish.  With  their  completion  in 
1540  the  factory  was  closed  for  unknown 
reasons.  During  the  next  sixty  years,  the  Wit- 
telsbach  rulers  imported  a  number  of  fine 
works  principally  from  Arras  and  Brussels. 
Of  these  the  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Paul — a 
series  originally  consisting  of  eleven  pieces,  of 
which  to-day  only  eight  remain  in  the  col- 
lection— come  first  both  as  to  date,  1530, 
and  quality.  They  were  executed  after  car- 
toons by  Bernart  van  Orley,  a  pupil  of  Rap- 
hael, and  bear  the  weaver's  mark,  probably 
that  of  Martin  van  Heemskerk.  They  have 
the  Brussels  mark,  which  had  been  made 
obligatory  only  two  years  before  on  all  tapes- 
tries originating  there;  are  18  ft.  by  12  ft.  in 
size,  and  are  profusely  worked  through  with 
heavy  gold  thread,  the  bright,  well-preserved 
colours  blending  harmoniously  together. 
When  exhibited  at  the  late  Brussels  Exhibi- 
tion, they  received  the  highest  awards. 

The  Trojan  Horseis  a  splendid  Brussels  tap- 
estry. It  was  made  in  1565  by  Franz  Geubels 
whose  mark  it  bears,  and  is  considered  to  be 
his  masterpiece.  The  'Horse'  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture  surrounded  by  warriors. 
One  of  the  two  figures  at  the  side  represents 
King  Priam,  and  we  see  a  young  woman  in 
the  background,  Helen  of  Troy.  The  design 
and  colouring  are  of  a  very  high  order,  the 
latter  being  wonderfully  fresh.  Then  follows 
in  chronological  order  the  well-known  Abra- 
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ham  series  of  twelve  large  pieces,  portraying 
scenes  from  Abraham's  life.  These  are  the 
best  preserved  tapestries  in  the  collection  and 
were  made  at  Brussels  about  1570.  Woven  in 
the  brightest  colours  with  an  abundant  use 
of  gold  and  silver  thread  they  are  of  great 
artistic  value.  The  Sacrifice  of  Mclchisedech 
shows  Abraham  standing  in  front  of  Mel- 
chisedech's  palace  talking  to  the  King  who  is 
about  to  make  the  sacrifice;  servants  bring 
bread  and  wine;  in  the  background  stands 
the  King's  castle.  Unfortunately,  the  designer 
of  this  remarkable  series  remains  unknown, 
whereas  the  weaver's  mark  is  thought  to  be 
that  of  Jan  van  Tiegen. 

The  so-called  Planet  series,  which  is  astro- 
logical in  its  symbolism,  consists  of  seven 
pieces,  one  for  each  day  of  the  week.  In  that 
for  Sunday  Sol  rides  high  above  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  steeds.  On  the  left  a  youth 
draws  his  bow,  whilst  an  old  man  sits  on  a 
bench  watching  the  sport,  and  a  maiden 
places  her  hand  on  his  shoulder:  the  target  is 
seen  on  the  right.  The  motives  for  this  set  are 
thought  to  be  taken  from  the  celebrated 
Dutch  wood-carvings  of  Pincz.  The  cartoons 
were  executed  by 
Theodor  de  Bry  in 
1590;  the  tapestries, 
which  are  rich  in  gold, 
silver  and  silk,  bear  the 
weaver's  mark,  but  his 
name  is  unknown. 

Fifteen  years  later, 
the  Elector  Albrecht 
V  installed  a  new  fac- 
tory at  Munich  and 
called  the  noted  Brus- 
sels weaver,  Hans  van 
der  Biest,  to  his  capi- 
tal, in  1609,  to  take 
over  its  direction.  The 
latter  brought  some 
twenty  workmen  with 
him,  but  with  great 
difficulty,  as  the  emi- 
gration of  skilled  tapes- 
try weavers  was  then 
strictly  forbidden.  Al- 
brecht's  Court  painter, 
Peter  Candid,  a  most 


capable  and  versatile:  artist,  whose  real  name 
was  Peter  de  Witte,  was  commissioned  to  sup- 
ply the  cartoons  for  the  work,  and  for  ten 
years  the  co-operation  between  these  two  was 
most  successful  and  fruitful.  A  large  number 
of  very  beautiful  tapestries  were  produced, 
equalling  both  in  design  and  colour  the  best 
Brussels  work  of  that  time. 

Of  this  prolific  period  three  series  claim 
special  attention  as,  although  completed  at 
almost  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  artists, 
they  differ  materially  in  all  respects.  The 
Four  Seasons,  woven  in  1610;  the  Twelve 
Months,  finished  in  the  same  year;  and  the 
History  of  Otto  von  Wittelsbach,  which  followed 
in  1 61 2,  are  the  subjects.  The  first  two  ser- 
ies portray  themes  which  have  always  ap- 
pealed to  the  imagination  of  tapestry  weav- 
ers of  all  countries  and  ages.  In  the  first  the 
rotation  of  the  Seasons  is  represented  by  the 
four  periods  of  life  :  to  symbolize  Spring,  a 
little  curly-headed  boy  plays  with  his  hoop 
whilst  a  girl  plucks  bright  flowers  in  the.sun- 
shine.  For  Winter,  an  old,  white-bearded  matl'  jg*.  C*i 
in  furs  is  seen  returning  to  his  simple  home 
and  aged  wife.  In  this  series  it  is  evident  that 


No.  VII. — JANUARY  :  ONE  OF 
WOVEN  BY  HANS  VAN  DER 


THE  TWELVE  MONTHS  SERIES  :  THE  CARTOONS  BY  PETER  CANDID 
BIEST  AT  THE   ROYAL  TAPESTRY  FACTORY  AT  MUNICH   IN  161(1 
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the  cartoonist  belonged  to  the  Flemish  school, 
but  in  the  Twelve  Months,  although  conceived 
on  the  same  lines,  we  see  a  very  marked  dif- 
ference alike  in  design,  colour  and  execution. 
In  the  first  series,  only  two  figures,  male  and 
female,  are  depicted  in  each  picture,  whereas 
in  the  Twelve  Months  we  always  find  a  num- 
ber of  persons  diligently  engaged  in  the  work 
or  pleasures  which  each  month  brings.  Both 
colouring  and  design  are  much  lighter;  per- 
spectives are  introduced  and  considerable  in- 
vention and  thought  have  been  bestowed  upon 
detail.  In  neither  is  gold  or  silver  thread  used 
and  the  wools  are  rather  coarse  in  quality. 
In  the  first  series,  blue  tones  on  grey  back- 
grounds prevail,  imparting  a  heavy,  sombre 
atmosphere,  whereas,  in  the  second,  carmine, 
yellows  and  greens  are  added,  thus  increas- 
ing the  'life'  and  warmth  of  the  tapestries 
considerably.  Both  series  show  the  effects  of 
damp  to  which  they  were  subjected  many 
years  ago.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  what  appear 
to  be  fine  streaky  lines  running  across  the 


whole  of  the  pictures,  like  rain.  These,  in 
reality,  are  not  lines  at  all,  but  mark  the  un- 
even shrinking  of  the  different  textiles.  The 
eye  does  not  detect  this  when  looking  at  the 
tapestries,  but  the  camera  brings  out  these 
blemishes  unfailingly.  Various  experiments 
have  been  made  to  eliminate  this,  but  hitherto 
these  have  met  with  no  success  whatever. 

The  contrast  shown  by  the  third  series  to 
the  two  described  is  surprising.  This  series 
may  be  regarded  as  the  finest  work  the 
Munich  factory  ever  produced.  The  whole 
set  often  pieces  is  wonderfully  well  preserved, 
although  constantly  moved  about  the  country 
at  different  times  and  used  as  decorative 
backgrounds  for  fetes  and  festivals,  mostly  in 
the  open.  They  represent  vividly  some  stirring 
episodes  from  the  adventurous  life  of  Otto 
von  Wittelsbach,  teeming  with  the  confusion 
and  movement  of  battle  and  the  brilliance  of 
court  life.  The  brightest  colours  predominate 
throughout  and  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
thread  is  most  lavish.  The  detail  work  in  the 


No.  VIII.-07TO  VON  WITTELSBACH  RECEIVING  THE  GREEK  ENVOYS  :  ONE  OF  THE  SET  OF  TEX  TAPESTRIES  REPRESENTING 
THE  HISTORY  OF  OTTO  :  DESIGNED  BY  PETER  CANDID  :  WOVEN  BY  VAN  DER  BIEST  AT  RO\  AL  TAPESTR\  FACTORY,  MUNICH,  IN  1612 
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great  scenes — the 
large  pieces  measure 
twenty-two  feet  by  six- 
teen—all  crowded  with 
mounted  warriors  in 
armour  or  life-size 
courtiers  resplendent 
in  silks  and  satins 
amidst  gorgeous  sur- 
roundings, was  never 
surpassed  and  was  sel- 
dom equalled  in  any 
school.  The  finest  of 
this  set  is  that  repre- 
senting Otto  at  the 
landing  of  the  Greek 
envoys,  a  masterpiece 
of  tapestry  art.  The 
subject  lent  itself  to  the 
display  of  a  riot  of  col- 
our and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  finest  and 
most  costly  materials 
brought  at  great  ex- 
pense from  Italy.  This 
set  was  used  later  to 
decorate  the  Royal 
throne-room  in  the 
Palace,  and  has  often 
been  described  by  his- 
torians and  visitors  to  the  Bavarian  capital 
in  former  days.  It  was  the  last  great  pro- 
duction of  the  Munich  factory,  for  Van  der 
Biest  returned  to  his  native  land  in  1614 
and  the  works  were  closed  in  the  following 
year.  In  17 18  the  Munich  factory  was  re- 
opened but  made  little  progress  until  the 
French  Master,  Santigni,  took  over  the  man- 
agement. His  best  work  was  the  pair  of  tapes- 
tries entitled  Spring  and  Autumn,  for  which 
Christian  Wink  made  the  cartoons  and  Neil- 
son  carried  out  the  weaving.  The  figures  are 
small  but  full  of  the  most  delicate  detail. 
These  were  completed  in  1779.  Santigni  was 
followed  by  Josef  Chedeville,  also  of  the 
'Paris  '  school,  who  produced  the  Feast  of  the 
Gods,  a  piece  which  has  often  been  repro- 
duced in  books  upon  Art  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  factory  continued  until  1802,  when 
it  finally  closed  its  doors.  A  number  of  excel- 
lent tapestries  became  added  subsequently 


No.  IX.— SPRING  :  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  TAPESTRIES  RE  PRESENTING  SPRING  AND  AUTUMN  :  THE 
CARTOONS  BY  CHRISTIAN  WINK  :  WOVEN  BY  NEILSON  AT  MUNICH   IN   1779,  UNDER  SANTIGNI 


to  the  collection  of  the  Wittelsbach  rulers, 
among  them  a  fine  series  by  Charles  Coypel 
from  the  Gobelins,  representing  the  fable 
Rinaldo  and  Armida  ;  Giulio  Romano  is  the 
author  of  Adam  naming  the  Animals,  woven  in 
Brussels,  1550;  Theodor  de  Bry,  van  der 
Meulens;  H.  Reydam,  Le  Clerc,  and  Napo- 
leon's favourite,  Alfred  Desportes,  are  all  re- 
presented by  good  specimens  of  their  craft. 
Among  the  great  number  of  tapestries  which 
still  remain  rolled  up  and  stored  away  in  the 
attics  of  the  old  Residence  or  elsewhere  there 
are  doubtless  many  fine  pieces,  but  consider- 
able confusion  exists  regarding  the  bulk  of 
these,  and  difficulty  in  apportioning  their  own- 
ership. Nor  has  any  exhaustive  inventory  been 
made.  But  constant  work  is  being  carried  on 
with  this  section  of  the  Wittelsbach  treasures, 
and  progress  has  been  made  recently  in  trac- 
ing the  origin  of  the  tapestries  and  rehanging 
them  in  more  appropriate  surroundings. 
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No.  II— COLOURED  DECORATION 
COLLECTION  OF  MRS  RUSSELL  COLMAN 

By  A.  J.  B.  KIDDELL 

duced  some  excellent  work  during 
the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  per- 
haps nothing  finer  than  the  two  mugs 
at  Crown  Point  with  Chinese  figures 
and  diapers  (No.  i) .  Technically  they 
equal  the  products  of  any  English 
Factory  whatever,  both  as  to  paint- 
ing and  potting.  The  Snell  Mug  in 
the  British  Museum,  also  decorated 
with  Chinese  figures,  is  fortunately 
dated,  the  year  being  1776. 

Frederick  Crisp  illustrated  the 
Blacksmiths'  Company  Mug  in  col- 
our in  the  catalogue  of  his  collection 
of  Lowestoft  (our  illustration  No.  ii). 
On  the  base  it  is  inscribed  in  red 
'James  &  Sarah  Hacon  1775.'  The 
writer  of  this  was  also  responsible  for 
the  legend  'B.  Towneshend  1777'  in 
red  on  the  base  of  an  inkstand  in  Mrs.  Col- 
man's  Collection.  Bell-shaped  mugs  were 
going  out  at  the  time  enamel  colours  were  in- 


No.  I.— TWO  LOWESTOFT  MUGS  WITH  BRILLIANT  ENAMEL  COLOURED 
ATION    REPRESENTING   CHINESE   FIGURES  :  HEIGHT   OF   MUGS  S\ 


DECOR- 
INCHES 


ROBERT  BROWNE,  one  of  the  founders 
and  the  first  manager  of  the  Lowestoft 
"Factory,  died  in  1 77 1 ,  and  about  that 
time  decoration  in  enamel  colours 
appeared.*  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  black  etched  decora- 
tion had  been  in  vogue  since  1 766 
and  possibly  earlier. 

Robert  Browne  Senior,  of  whom 
no  portrait  exists,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  also  Robert  Browne.  The  on- 
ly portrait  of  the  latter  that  I  have 
seen  depicts  him  in  later  middle  age, 
a  jovial  and  shrewd  looking  business 
man.  After  his  father's  death,  young 
Robert  Browne,  then  in  his  thirty- 
first  year,  put  into  practice  many  of 
his  progressive  ideas.  Lowestoft  pro- 


*  In  1770  the  Factory  opened  a  London  Ware- 
house at  No.  4,  Great  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle, 
Bow  Lane,  Cheapside. 


No.  II.— MUG  DATED  1775,  WITH  ARMS 
OF  THE  BLACKSMITHS'  COMPANY  :  4J" 


No.  III. — ML"G  WITH  INITIALS  J.C.  IX 
GOLD  :  PUCE  CARTOUCHE  :  HT.  4'i  IN. 
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No.  IV.— LOWESTOFT  BATTERY  ON 
THE  REVERSE  OF  MUG  SEEN  IN  No.  Ill 


No.  V. — PLAQUE  PAINTED  WITH  SCENE  FROM  THE 
FABLES  OF  LA   FONTAINE  :   R.P.   ON  REVERSE 


troduced;  in  fact  only  one  other,  that  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Fisher,  is  decorated  in 
colours :  it  is  painted  with  ships  and  inscribed 
'John  Drane,  Moulton  1 784,'  and  may  have 
been  painted  by  Richard  Powles. 

Nos.  iii  and  iv  illustrate  two  views  of  an  un- 
usually fine  mug.  The  initials  J.C.  are  in  gold 
and  the  elaborate  cartouche  is  in  deep  puce. 
It  is  painted  on  the  back  at  each  side  of  the 
handle  with  the  Lighthouse  and  Battery  and 
a  windmill  with  vessels  in  the  roadstead.  The 
initials  may  be  those  of  John  Chambers,  who 
married  Mary  Walker,  a  daughter  of  Philip 
Walker,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  manufac- 
tory. The  Chambers  family  possess  a  water- 
colour  by  Richard  Powles  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  very  much  akin  in  points  of 
technique  to  the  painting  on  the  mug. 

Family  tradition  is  probably  correct  in 
ascribing  to  Powles  the  circular  plaque  (No. 
v)  with  his  initials  R.P.  in  monogram  on  the 
back.  It  is  painted  with  an  adaption  of  a 
scene  from  Fontaine's  Fables  'The  Princess 
betrothed  to  the  King  of  Garba.'  This  is 
painted  with  a  palette  and  curious  technique 
that  is  also  seen  in  the  next  illustration  of  the 
Lighthouse  Mug  (No.  vi),  and  also  on  certain 
of  Powles'  original  drawings  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  W.  R.  Perkins.  The  Lighthouse  Mug, 
which  has  a  companion  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  depicts  the  High  Light, 
cottages  on  the  'Score,'  Low  Light  and  ships 
in  the  Roadstead.  On  the  rim  appears  the 


Arms  and  motto  of  Trinity 
House.  Linked  with  these 
are  pieces  painted  by  Powles 
in  other  collections.  He  was 
a  celebrated  artist  in  the 
locality  and  is  termed  by 
Gillingwater  'an  artist  well 
known  to  the  curious  for  his 
elegant  drawings.'  In  his 
obituary  notice,*  it  is  stated 
that  Powles  was  taken  into 
the  factory  as  a  boy,  to  be 
one  of  the  painters  of 'China 
Ware,'  and  remained  there 
until  he  was  grown-up.  He 
then  joined  his  uncle,  a  mer- 
chant in  Denmark,  and  later 
returned  to  England.  It 
would  appear  that  he  always  continued  his 
painting:  in  fact  he  furnished  charts  to  the 
Navy  before  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen. 

The  photograph  reproduced  in  No.  vii  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  teapot,  f  which  is  painted 
in  puce  with  classic  ruins;  it  has  a  companion 
in  the  Bulwer  Collection,  among  the  seven 
hundred,  or  so,  examples  of  which,  most  tea- 
pots will  find  a  companion.  This  type  of  de- 
coration was  not  often  used,  but  at  Kilver- 
stone  there  is  a  mug  with  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  Yarmouth,  painted  in  the  same  way. 

One  of  the  happy  efforts  of  Lowestoft  de- 
coration is  the  Coffee  Pot  (No.  viii),  painted 
with  flowers  within  brick-red  arabesques:  a 
vase  in  the  Nor- 
wich Museum 
has  the  same  at- 
tractive design. 
There  may  be  an 
excuse  for  think- 
ing that  thebowl 
in  the  next  illus- 
tration (No.  ix) 
is  Chinese  por- 
celain. It  is  an 
excellent  imita- 
tion. The  inter- 


*  Monthly  Magazine, 
February  1808. 
t  Illustrated  in  colour 
by  Spelman,  pi.  82, 
and  Connoisseur, 
vol.  16,  October  1906. 


No.  VI. — MUG  WITH  LOWESTOFT  LIGHT- 
HOUSE  :  ARMS  OF  TRINITY  HOUSE 
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No.  VII.— LOWESTOFT  TEA-POT  DECORATED  IN  PUCE  WITH  SCENE 
OF   SOME   CLASSIC   RUINS  :  HEIGHT  OF   TEA-POT   5|  INCHES 


ior  is  painted  with  the  lugger  Judas,  owned  by 
Messrs.  S.  &  D.  Peach.  This  bowl  was  exhibi- 
ted at  South  Kensington  as  long  ago  as  1866. 

Sometimes  an  old  moulded  pattern  was  re- 
surrected years  after  its  disuse,  but  rarely  a 
painted  design,  though  in  the  Hunting  Col- 
lection a  coloured  and  a  blue  and  white  de- 
sign exactly  similar  may  be  seen  side  by  side. 
The  jug  (No.  x)  is  an  instance  of  a  moulded 
pattern  typical  of  about  1765.  It  was  potted 


No.  VIII.— LOWESTOFT  COFFEE-POT  DECORATED  WITH  FLOWERS 
AND    BRICK-RED  ARABESQUES   :   THE  HEIGHT  IS   9}  INCHES 


and  decorated  about  twenty  years  later  with 
cupids,  ribbon  ties  and  festoons  of  flowers  in 
rich  colours,  and  is  illustrated  in  colours  by 
Spelman,  plate  91. 

Many  pieces  were  made  to  celebrate  marri- 
ages and  the  coffee  pot  with  a  verse  wishing 
success  to  the  miller  and  his  wife  was  made 
for  the  wedding  of  Jeremiah  Warner  (No. 
xi) :  it  is  painted  with  a  village  scene  in- 
cluding his  mill  and  their  future  home. 

Catherine  Sneath's  cream  jug  is  a  particu- 
larly charming  piece,  finely  potted  and  well 
decorated  (No.  saib).  Inside  the  adjoining 
cream  boat,  which  is  painted  with  tulips  and 
other  flowers,  are  the  initials  and  date 
G.G.M.H.  1774  (No.  xhY). 

Some  of  the  late  Lowestoft  tea  services  had 
cream  jugs  of  the  type  shown  in  No.  xiia 
which  is  inscribed  on  the  base  'M.  &  E. 
Calder,  Norwich,  1776.'  It  has  always  been 
known  as  the  Calder  Wedding  Service, though 
the  date  would  appear  to  be  many  years 
earlier  than  the  manufacture  of  the  service. 
A  saucer  of  this  service  is  illustrated  in  colour 
by  Spelman  (pi.  80,  fig.  3). 

Efforts  at  armorial  china  were  limited  and 
never  very  successful:  many  are  inaccurate 
from  the  heraldic  point  of  view  and  quite 
fanciful.  The  larger  cream  jug  (No.  xiiiA),  yet 
another  type,  bears  the  arms  of  Monro  of 
Bearcroft. 

While  a  great  number  of  pieces  exist  in- 
scribed with  the  sentiment  'A  Trifle  from 
Lowestoft,'  as  is  No.  xiiic,  I  know  of  only  one 
other  pounce  pot  so  inscribed,  that  in  the 
Wallace  Elliot  Collection.  Inkstands,  too, 
have  the  same  legend,  but  the  one  upon  that 
illustrated  in  No.  xiiia  is  a  'Trifle  from  Wang- 
ford,'  possibly  made  for  the  Wrights  of  that 
village,  mentioned  in  the  last  article. 

'Trifles  from'  Bungay,  Holt  and  Lynn,  in- 
scribed on  the  three  small  mugs  (No.  xv), 
made  about  1 795,  take  one  on  a  pack  journey 
into  other  parts  of  East  Anglia. 

Even  a  casual  study  of  the  Registers,  when 
searching  for  names  on  inscribed  specimens, 
will  at  once  make  apparent  the  close  inter- 
relationship between  families  in  and  around 
Lowestoft  and  among  those  working  at  the 
China  Manufactory.  There  are  known  at 
present  only  six  coloured  birth  tablets.  They 
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No.  IX.— A  LOWESTOFT  BOWL  PAINTED  IN  THE  CHINESE  STYLE 
THE   INTERIOR    PAINTING    REPRESENTS   THE    LUGGER  JUDAS 


are  shared  by  the  Red- 
graves  and  their  in- 
laws, the  Gauls  (Gall), 
all  were  probably  de- 
corated by  the  Red- 
graves  who  were  paint- 
ers at  the  factory.  The 
three  coloured  birth 
tablets  at  Crown  Point 
are  those  of  John 
Gaul,*  born  April 
2 2nd,  1793,  son  of 
Martha  Gaul  (nee  Red- 
grave) who  died  in  the 
following  November; 
and  of  the  two  Anns, 
here  illustrated  (No. 
xiv).  The  latter  were 
cousins,  the  elder  a 
grand -daughter  of 
William  Stevenson 
(Finisher)  and  great- 
niece  of  John  Steven- 
son (Modeller) ,  who  was  apprenticed  to  the  founder  Robert 
Browne  in  1 760  f  and  afterwards  went  to  the  Worcester 
Factory.  Both  the  birth  tablets  have  sprays  of  flowers  in 
colours  on  the  reverse  and  blue  line  borders  round  the  rims. 

Figures  do  not  appear  to  have  been  made  in  any  great 
variety  at  Lowestoft,  and  nothing  very  large  or  ambitious 
was  attempted.  The  few  that  were  made  were  of  small 
animals  and  birds  and  rather  poor  efforts,  in  fact  what  one 
would  expect.  Moulds  and  fragments  of  figures  of  small 
cats, I  stags  (see casts  from  moulds  in  the  British  Museum), 

*  Illustrated  in  colour  by  Spelman,  frontispiece. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Aubrey  Toppin  for  this  information  from  the  Ap- 
prenticeship Indentures,  Public  Records  Office. 

t  Examples  of  small  cats  and  sheep  exist  in  the  Hunting  Collection,  see 
Connoisseur,  February  1922,  p.  99. 


wings  of  birds,*  arms  of  human  figures,  |  and 
tree  trunks,  J  were  found  on  the  site  of  the 
factory.  Neatly  made  human-headed  tobacco 
stoppers  and  food  warmers  with  really  skil- 
fully modelled  mask-handles  are  well  know, 
Numerous  covers  and  lids  exist  with  birds 
forming  the  knops.  The  illustration  (Nov. 
xvi)  shows  a  typical  and  undoubted  Lowes- 
toft food  warmer  cover  §  surmounted  by  a 
putto  head.  This  head  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  two  small  figures,  which  have  the  same 
exaggerated  curling  hair  at  the  back.  The 
arm  ^[  (No.  xvi),  a  fragment  from  the  site  of 
the  factory  and  now  in  Nor- 
wich Museum,  is  from  a  similar 
figure  to  the  one  shown  on  the 
left  of  the  illustration,  and  holds 
a  posy  of  flowers.  The  pair  of 
figures  (No.  xvi),  are  just  over 
five  inches  in  height,  in  the  style 
of  the  well  known  Bow  Cupids 
with  baskets  'modestly  draped,' 
and  are  somewhat  crudely 


No.  X.— RICHLY  COLOURED  JUG,  C.  1785,  COPIED 
FROM  BLUE  AND  WHITE   PATTERN  OF  C.  1765 


*  See  Spelman,  Lowestoft  China,  pi.  43. 
t  Ibid. 

}  These  moulds  fit  the  tree-trunk  sup- 
ports of  the  figures  very  well. 
§  In  the  Hunting  Collection  and  illus- 
trated by  permission  of  the  owner,  see 
also  butter  dish  cover  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

Illustrated  by  permission  of  the  authori- 
ties of  Norwich  Museum. 


No.  XL— JUG  MADE  FOR  A  MILLER'S  WEDDING 
VILLAGE  WITH  HIS  MILL  ON  THE  REVERSE 
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No.  XII.— (a)  CREAM  JUG  OF  CALDER  SERVICE,  1776.  (b)  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  EATER 
PERIOD,  DATED   1794.  (c)  CREAM   BOAT  BY  THE  TULIP   PAINTER,  DATED  1774 


modelled.  The  glaze  is  rather  grey  on  the 
body,  the  scarves  are  puce,  the  tree  stumps 
have  green  tops,  the  flowers  in  the  hands  and 
on  the  bases  are  in  puce,  yellow  and  ver- 
milion. The  scrollwork  bases  are  in  dark  puce, 
and  in  that  respect  are  nearer  the  Ply- 
mouth palette.  The  undersides  of  the  two 
bases  are  typical  of  Lowestoft  productions 
and  unlike  Bow  figures.  This  pair  of  figures 
possesses  what  is  more  often  regarded  as  a 
liability  than  an  asset  in  the  antiquarian 
world,  an  unbroken  pedigree  from  the  factory 
to  Crown  Point.  They  originally  belonged 
to  Thomas  Rose,  who  worked  at  the  Low- 
estoft Factory,  and  passed  from  his  son 
by  way  of  the  Cubitt  Collection  to  Lady 


Smith  *  and  thence  to  Crown  Point. 
Among  the  fragments  in  the  Nor- 
wich Museum  is  the  wing  of  a  bird 
from  the  same  mould  as  the  wing  f 
of  the  charming  small  swan  shown 
with  it  (see  illustration  No.  xviii). 
Though  rare,  it  is  a  typical  Lowes- 
toft production:  another  example 
exists  in  the  Hunting  Collection. 

It  is  now  known  that  Robert 
Allen  had  a  china  shop  in  the  town 
as  early  as  i  794-95.+  He  was, 
therefore,  probably  decorating  in 
a  small  enamelling  establishment 
some  time  before  the  close  of  the 
factory  in  1803.  In  fact,  he  may 
well  have  been  inspired  to  emulate 
William  Absolon  who  had  then 
been  ten  years  in  business  at  Yar- 
mouth as  a  China  and  Glass  dealer, 
and  also  had  an  enamelling  establishment. 


No.  XIII.— (a)  INKSTAND  INSCRIBED  'A  TRIFLE  FROM  VVANGFORD.'  (b)  CREAM  JUG 
WITH   THE   ARMS  OF   MONRO,  (c)  POUNCE  POT,  'A  TRIFLE  FROM  LOWESTOFT' 


No.  XIV  LOWESTOFT  COLOURED  BIKl'H  TABLETS  MADE  1  OK  TWO 
COUSINS,   BOTH  NAMED  ANN    REDGRAVE,  BORN  1794   AND  1795 


Robert  Allen's  work  at  Lowestoft  should  not 
be  confused  with  that  of  Absolon 
at  Yarmouth.  The  two  Lowestoft 
Flasks  in  No.  xvii  can  be  roughly 
dated  by  another  smaller  one  in 
the  Toll  House  Museum,  Yar- 

*  Lady  Smith's  figures  are  mentioned  by 
William  Chaffers  in  his  letter  to  Seago,  July 
20th,  1873.  'Lady  Smith  (who  I  suppose  is 
long  since  gathered  to  her  fathers)  being 
when  I  last  heard  of  her  upwards  of  ninety 
years  had  some  figures.  Are  they  hard  and  can 
we  get  a  photograph  ? 

These  at  any  rate  are  not  hard  paste  and 
would  have  grieved  Chaffers  considerably, 
f  Illustrated  by  Spelman.  pi.  43. 
J.  Universal  Directory,  1795.    Inhabitants  of 
Lowestoft,  under  'Traders.'  My  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  George  Levine  for  this  information. 
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mouth,  which  is  dated  1 798.  This 
is  painted  with  men-o'-war  on  one 
side  and  the  Arms  of  the  Tylers' 
and  Bricklayers'  Company  on  the 
other.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
many  of  these  pieces  painted  with 
battleships  were  made  to  celebrate 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  The  Flask  in 
the  centre  with  a  sailor  and  his 
lass  is  painted  on  the  reverse  with  a 
Hogarthian  carousing  scene,  with- 
in a  dark  green  scale  border.  On 
either  side  are  the  back  and  front 
of  another  Flask  with  puce  borders 
and  men-o'-war  and  bathing  ma- 
chines in  brown.  Above  the  flasks 
is  a  half-penny  Lowestoft  Token 
(Ob)  Sea  Bath  R.P.,  1795.  (Rev) 
Success  to  the  Fisheries.  The  in- 
itials R.P.  are  those  of  Robert 
Peach.  The  same  discreet  Bathing 
Machine  that  appears  on  the 
Token  and  on  the  flask  is  also  seen 
on  a  Davenport  Jug,  painted  by 
Allen,  in  the  Castle  Museum,  Nor- 
wich. The  scene  was  also  a  popular 
one  in  old  Lowestoft  Town  Guides 
and  in  engravings  of  the  period, 
which  give  a  distant  view  of  the 
Marine  Terrace,  Battery  Green 
and  the  celebrated  Bath  Rooms. 


No.  XV.—  THREE  SMALL  LOWESTOFT  MUGS,  C.  1795  :  3i  AND  4J  INCHES  HIGH 
INSCRIBED   RESPECTIVELY  AS  'A  TRIFLE'   FROM  HOLT,   BUNGAY,   AND  LYNN 


No.  XVI.— ARM  FRAGMENT  FROM  LOWESTOFT  FACTORY  SITE  (NORWICH  MUSEUM) 
AND  COVER  WITH  HEAD  :  COMPARED  WITH  OBJECTS  IN  HUNTING  COLLECTION 


No.XVIII.-SWAN  :  WHITE,  RED  BEAK,  BLACK  AND 
BROWN  CREST  :  YELLOW  AND  BLACK  EYE  :  2)  IN. 


No.  XVII.— SOME  LOWESTOFT  FLASKS  OF  ABOUT  1798  :  6J  AND  5§  INCHES  HIGH 
ABOVE,  A  LOWESTOFT  TOKEN   HALF-PENNY,  1795  :  NOTE    BATHING  MACHINE 
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THE  CLAIDHEAMH-MOR 


By  IAN  FINLAY 


I 


THE  tendency  to  associate  great  swords  with  great  names  is  very 
marked  in  Scotland  :  the  weapons  traditionally  connected  with 
William  Wallace  and  King  Robert  the  Bruce  are  all,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  two-handers.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
two-hander  appeared  in  Scotland  earlier  than  elsewhere,  and  it  did 

not  come  into  use  on  the  Continent 
until  about  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  Bruce's  death. 

The  characteristic  two-hander  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  is  the  claidh- 
eamh-mor — 'claymore' — which  is  the 
Gaelic  for  'great  sword.'  Although 
worthy  of  the  name,  typical  claidh- 
eamh-mor  are  seldom  as  large  as  the 
contemporary  two-handed  swords 
of  Germany,  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
no  doubt  because  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  were  used  demanded 
a  lighter  and  more  handy  weapon. 
Even  apart  from  the  matter  of  size, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing a  claidheamh-mor .  In  its  char- 
acteristic form  it  has  depressed  quil- 
lons  with  open  quatrefoil  terminals 
and  the  pommel  is  much  too  small 
to  be  effective  as  counterweight  to 
the  blade.  There  appears  to  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  name  should  be  applied  to  all 
forms  of  Highland  two-hander,  but 
I  think  the  meaning  of  the  Gaelic 
words  justifies  this  general  use,  the 
more  so  since  those  forms  are  evi- 
dently related. 

Monuments  and  effigies  concisely 
record   the  history  of  armour  in 
England,  and   the  history  of  the 
claidheamh-mor  can  be  read  on  the 
tomb-slabs  of  the  Western  Highlands 
and  Islands.  In  discussing  the  tomb- 
slabs,  I  have  met  with  two  extreme  beliefs  among  archaeo- 
logists, one  group  holding  that  none  of  the  swords  which 
appear  on  the  slabs  are  claidheamh-mor,  the  other  that  all 
the  swords  are  claidheamh-mor.  Neither  view  is  for  a  moment 


No.  II. — 'KNIGHTLY'  SWORD 
OF  HIGHLAND  TYPE  :  SCOT. 
NAT.  MlTS.  OF  ANTIQUITIES 


No.  I.— 'KNIGHTLY'  TYPE  OF  SWORD  ON  TOMB 
SLAB  AT   KILLIAN   :   NOTE  THE  QUILLONS 
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tenable,  as  a  glance  at  the  illustrations  will  show.  The  great 
majority  of  the  swords  depicted  on  the  slabs  are,  as  in  the  first 
illustration,  of  a  'knightly'  type  nearly  related  to  the  weapons  of 
similar  effigies  in  churches  in  England.  The  chief  point  of  differ- 
ence is  the  almost  invariable  depression  of  the  quillons  in  the 
Highland  swords.  Certainly  all  those  of  the  type  illustrated  are 
single-handed,  and  the  first  of  the  two  extreme  beliefs  appears  to  &v)  i*64*r 
be  due  to  a  hasty  generalization  from  this.  The  second  belief  oan>u  KARY 
only  be  due  to  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  Gaelic.  The  de- 
pression of  the  quillons  suggests  that  the  knightly  swords  of  the 
tombs  were  one  of  the  parent-groups  of  the  true  claidheamh-mor, 
the  other  parent-group  being  the  two-handers  of  the  Continent.  It 
is  curious  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of 


Highland  knightly  swords  which  must 
have  existed  one  only  has  survived — 
the  modestly-proportioned  weapon  in 
the  Scottish  National  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities, illustrated  in  No.  ii — but  even 
this  sword  does  not  possess  the  char- 
acteristic pommel,  which  is  one  of  the 
relics  of  Scandinavian  influence. 

Incidentally,  students  of  English 
and  Continental  armour  may  be  mis- 
led by  the  defences  of  the  knights  into 
thinking  that  the  tomb-slabs  are  at 
least  as  old  as  the  early  years  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century  ;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  ample  gambeson,  most  appear  to 
belong  to  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  claidheamh-mor  of  familiar  type 
came  into  existence  late  in  the  Fif- 
teenth or  early  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. In  its  appearances  on  tomb-slabs 
it  is  not  shown  with  knightly  figures 
in  the  manner  of  the  earlier  sword, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
stone-carvers  here  give  the  true  Great 
Sword.  The  grip  is  plainly  designed 
for  two  hands,  not  one,  and  the  quil- 
lons are  long,  slim  and  tapering  and  less  sharply  depressed  than 
in  the  knightly  swords.  Many  of  the  claidheamh-mor  slabs  are  finely 
conceived  and  executed,  with  groundwork  of  running  foliage 
pleasantly  formalized ;  sometimes  there  are  scenes  of  the  chase 
and  galleys  in  full  sail.  Sword  and  ship  denote  that  the  tomb  is 
a  warrior's,  as  shears  denote  his  lady's.  Perhaps  the  most  grace- 
fully proportioned  of  the  claidheamh-mor  on  the  tomb-slabs — al- 
though the  stone  is  badly  damaged — is  the  Iona  example  illus- 
trated by  Drummond  and  here  reproduced  as  No.  iii.  Another 
example  of  special  interest  is  the  Oransay  slab  (No.  iv)  :  this  is 
dated  1539.  Drummond  writes  that  he  believes  the  representations 
on  the  tomb-slabs  to  be  'portraits'  of  individual  weapons,  which 


No.  III.— CLAIDHEAMH-MOR  ON  A 
TOMB  SLAB  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  IONA 


No.  IV.— CLAIDHEAMH-MOR  ON  A 
TOMB  SLAB,  ISLE  OF  ORANSAY  :  1539 
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No.  V.— REMAINS  OF  SWORD.  CLAIDH- 
EAMH-MOR  TYPE  :  FOUND  IN  PERTH- 
SHIRE :  SCOT.  NAT.  MUS.  OF  ANTIQUITIES 


may  very  well  be  true  ;  but  his 
suggestion  that  a  sword  was  laid 
on  the  tomb  and  its  outline 
traced  on  the  stone  is  unac- 
countable, for  in  many  cases  the 
carving  is  obviously  much  less 
than  the  size  of  the  original. 

The  remains  of  a  claidheamh- 
mor  (No.  v)  found  beneath  two 
feet  of  peat  in  a  Perthshire  bog 
was  judged  by  Laking  to  be  of 
primitive  form  and  to  belong  to 
the  first  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  or  even  earlier.  He  re- 
marks— in  a  note  read  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
in  1907 — that  the  quatrefoil  ter- 
minals of  the  quillons  'have  not 
yet  made  their  appearance' ;  but 
it  seems  quite  reasonable  to 
think  they  have  become  de- 
tached and  to  date  the  wea- 
pon as  late  fifteenth-century,  in 
spite  of  its  small  size. 

I  have  included  illustrations 
of  two  of  the  finest  examples  of 
the  claidheamh-mor  at  the  peak  of 
its  development,  which  endured 
from  early  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury until  the  middle  of  the 
Seventeenth.  In  both  swords  the 
pommel  is  hub-like,  small,  and 
no  longer  functions  as  counter- 
weight to  the  blade,  and  it  is 
surmounted  by  a  curious  sickle- 
shaped  ornament  very  clearly 
seen  in  No.  ix,  which  shows  the 
sword  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  Sir  Noel  Paton  and  now  in 
the  Royal  Scottish  Museum.  The 
quillons  are  of  flattened  dia- 
mond section  and  a  characteris- 
tic tongue  of  metal  projects 
along  the  blade  from  their  place 
of  junction.  The  blade  of  the 
sword  in  No.  vi  carries  the  mark 
of  Passau,  and  no  doubt  the 
blade  of  the  other  is  also  of  Ger- 
man origin.  In  the  records  of 
the  Hammermen  of  Edinburgh 
it  is  written  that  in  1590  the 


No.  VI. — A  CLAIDHEAMH-MOR  OF  .WITH 
CENTURY  :  MARK  OF  PASSAU  ON  BLADE 
SCOT.  NAT.  MUSEUM  OF  ANTIQUITIES 
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No.  VII.—  HAWTHORNDEN  CLA  IDH- 
EAMH-MOR  :  1ST  HALF  XVITH  CENT. 
PROPERTY  OF  SIR  JAMES  DRUMMOND 


armourers  were  required  to  make 
an  essay  of  'ane  great  hit  sword,' 
but  surely  this  means  the  hilt  of 
a  great  sword.  The  wooden  grip 
shown  in  No.  vi  is  modern  and  so 
clumsy  that  it  spoils  the  propor- 
tional relation  between  blade  and 
hilt.  Laking  said  of  the  Noel  Pa- 
ton  claidheamh-mor ;  that,  in  spite 
of  the  defective  and  missing  ter- 
minals, it  was  the  finest  with 
which  he  was  acquainted.  Its  pro- 
portions are  more  than  usually 
refined :  the  taper  of  the  blade, 
the  length  of  the  handle  and  the 
shape  of  the  quillons  are  so  per- 
fectly related  that  from  a  little 
distance  the  sword  seems  much 
slighter  than  it  is.  The  claidheamh- 
mor  in  the  British  Museum  is 
another  weapon  of  impressive 
appearance  in  every  way  char- 
acteristic of  its  kind. 

During  its  peak  period  the 
claidheamh-mor  does  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  many  notable  aber- 
rations. The  Hawthornden  sword 
(No.  vii)  represents  an  unusual 
form:  it  possesses  four  quillons. 
And  in  the  Black  Book  of  Taymouth 
Lord  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenur- 
chy  is  depicted  in  lurid  colours 
wearing  a  two-handed  sword  with 
straight  quillons  and  a  pommel 
composed  of  three  silver  balls,  but 
otherwise  evidently  a  claidheamh- 
mor.  Lord  Colin  Campbell  died 
in  1480,  but  the  book  was  dedi- 
cated in  1598  and  the  armour  is 
of  the  latter  time.  The  Dunrobin 
claidheamh-mor  figured  in  Lord 
Archibald  Campbell's  book  is 
typical  enough,  but  is  spoilt  by 
the  sharp  lugs  projecting  from 
the  blade  in  Continental  fashion. 

By  1600  the  armourers'  essay 
had  become  'ane  mounted  braid 
sword  sufficiently  wrought,'  and 
no  doubt  this  broadsword  rapidly 
superseded  the  more  unwieldy 
two-hander,  but  there  is  a  rare 


4* 
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No.  VIII.— LATE  FORM  OF  CLAIDHEAMH- 
MOR  :  EARLY  XVIITH  CENT. :  SCOT.  NAT. 
MUSEUM  OF  ANTIQUITIES,  EDINBURGH 
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No.  IX.— CLAIDHEAMH-MOR  FORMERLY  IN  SIR  NOEL  PATON'S 
POSSESSION  :  XVITH  CENTURY  :  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  MUSEUM 

group  of  weapons  which  might  be  said  to 
represent  the  transition  between  the  two. 
An  example  is  given  in  No.  viii.  I  do  not 
mean  to  convey  that  the  Highland  broad- 
sword was  derived  from  the  claidheamh-mor 
—although  many  a  claidheamh-mor  blade 
seems  to  have  been  cut  down  to  make  a 
broadsword — but  only  that  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  two-handers  were  modified  to 
appeal  to  new  prejudices.  The  most  obvious 
innovation  is  the  pair  of  big  shell-guards,  so 
grotesque  and  out  of  place  on  a  simple 
cruciform  weapon.  The  pommel,  too,  is 
typical,  not  of  the  claidheamh-mor,  but  of  the 


broadsword  which  followed  it.  Nevertheless, 
in  so  far  as  size  determines  the  name,  this 
form  remains  a  'great  sword.'  It  belongs  to 
the  early  years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Two  good  examples  are  at  Windsor  Castle. 
Claidheamh-mor  were  unique  among  two- 
handed  swords  in  that  they  were  carried,  not 
in  halberd  fashion  over  the  shoulder,  but  in 
scabbards,  which  are  now  much  rarer  than 
the  swords  they  were  intended  to  preserve. 

Popular  confusion  of  the  Highland  broad- 
sword with  the  claidheamh-mor  appears  to 
grow  rather  than  decrease,  and  those  with  a 
little  knowledge  are  often  more  difficult  to 
disillusion  than  those  who  know  nothing 
whatever  of  swords.  The  Ferrara  legend  is,  of 
course,  cited  by  many  owners  as  evidence  of  a 
blade's  antiquity;  and  when  we  'protest  too 
much'  our  arguments  are  looked  upon  as 
weakening.  Also  the  basket-hilted  sword, 
modelled  on  the  eighteenth-century  type, 
worn  by  officers  of  Highland  regiments  is,  I 
understand,  officially  referred  to  as  a  'clay- 
more,' and  this  does  nothing  to  clear  up  the 
mistake.  Sir  Guy  Laking's  suggestion  might 
well  have  been  followed  and  the  logical  name 
of  'clay-beg' — or  little  sword — bestowed  on 
the  basket-hilted  weapons.  The  most  aston- 
ishing offender  of  all,  however,  was  that  most 
erudite  of  students  of  the  sword — Burton,  in 
his  Book  of  the  Sword,  where  he  figures  the 
smaller  type  as  a  'claymore.' 

The  present  rarity  of  the  true  claidheamh- 
mor  is  probably  a  leading  cause  of  the  misuse 
of  the  word,  as  so  few  have  seen  it,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
sword  was  ever  used  by  all  and  sundry  in  the 
Highlands.  In  the  Lowlands  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  at  all :  he  who  felt  his 
strength  demanded  a  two-hander  secured  a 
Swiss  or  German  weapon  complete. 

Illustrations  No.  i  and  No.  iii  are  taken 
from  Drummond's  Carved  Monuments  of  the 
Western  Isles,  an  old  but  still  indispensable  re- 
cord. For  permission  to  reproduce  the  Haw- 
thornden  Claidheamh-mor  I  am  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  Sir  James  Drummond,  Bart.,  of 
Hawthornden  ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  illus- 
trations to  the  Directors  of  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Antiquities  and  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Museum. 
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SANG  DE  BOEUF  BOWL  :  BUFF  STONEWARE  :  BROWN 
ON  UNGLAZED  BASE  RIM  :  GLAZE  INSIDE  A  DRAB 
COLOUR  CLOUDED  WITH  GREY  :  OUTSIDE  A  DEEP 
BLOOD-RED  MOTTLED  WITH  BROWN  :  RED  TINTING 
THE  RIM  INSIDE  :  GREY  GLAZE  ON  BASE  :  CHUN 
WARE  TYPE  :  KU  AXGTUN  ?  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 
EUMORFOPOULOS  CATALOGUE  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF 
MESSRS.  ERNEST  BENN,  LTD 


THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR  AND 
EXHIBITION  :  FOURTH  YEAR— II 


By  THE  EDITORS 


BY  the  time  this,  our  second  art- 
icle, reaches  the  finality  of  print, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lee  of  Fare- 
ham,  with  all  appropriate  ceremony, 
will  have  declared  open  the  Fourth 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair.  Under  the  hap- 
piest auspices,  with  Queen  Mary  as 
Patron,  the  stage  is  set  for  an  unpre- 
cedented success.  Great  enthusiasm 
prevails  and,  so  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, sales  will  be  more  numerous 
than  ever.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  affection  clings  to  the  household 
gods  of  yore,  and  that  in  days  when  so 
much  of  ugliness  is  seen  on  every  hand,  things  of  beauty 
made  by  the  hand  of  man  for  man's  use  are  still  cher- 
ished. In  the  present  instance  we  may  paraphrase  the 
saying  'Le  style,  c'est  Vhomme.''  Here  the  style  is  the 
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A  PAIR  OF  ADAM  CARVED  AND  GILT  SEMI  CIRCULAR  SIDE-TABLES  HAVING  SATINWOOD 
AND   ELABORA1ELY  DECORATED  TOPS  :  PART  OF  THE  EXHIBIT  OF  M.  HARRIS  AND  SONS 


A  PAIR  OF  GEORGE  III  ICE  PAILS,  WEIGHING  230  OUNCES  :  FORMERLY  IN  THE 
POSSESSION  OF  THE  MARQUESS  OF  LOTHIAN  :  ON  THE  STAND  OF  RALPH  HYMAN 


thing,  and  moreover,  the  style  plus  the  craftsmanship. 
'Functional  art'  is  talked  of  by  our  pundits  as  though 
it  were  something  hitherto  unheard  of,  the  invention 
of  an  enlightened  modern  generation,  whereas  it  is 
of  time  immemorial.  All  the 
things  in  the  Fair  were  made 
to  function,  and  fulfilled  their 
purpose  excellently.  They  are 
an  inseparable  part  of  human 
history,  beautiful  in  their  shape 
and  making,  admirable  in  their 
uses,  warm  in  their  contact 
with  humanity,  and  will  re- 
main so  when  the  chilling  and 
soulless  products  of  to-day  are 
on  the  scrapheap. 

There  will  be  no  need  here 
to  recall  the  old  warning  'Caveat 
emptor.'  The  buyer's  interests 
are  safeguarded  by  a  commit- 
tee of  acknowledged  experts 
with  reputations  at  stake.  No- 
thing spurious  will  be  permit- 
ted to  enter,  and  there  will  be 
prices  adapted  to  the  pockets 
of  bargain  seekers  as  well  as 
rare  and  costly  relics  for  the 
rich.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. The  Great  Hall  in 
which  the  Fair  takes  place  has 
been  completely  air-condi- 
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PAIR  OF  STOOLS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  IN  BLACK  LACQUERED  BEECH 
WITH  GILT  LINES  AND  CONTEMPORARY  COVERINGS  :  SHOWN  BY  W.  WILLIAMSON  AND  SONS 


tioned,  and  this  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  ex- 
hibitors and  visitors  alike.  The  management,  as  be- 
fore, will  be  in  the  capable  hands  of  Capt.  Wheeler. 

Standing  amongst  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  reputa- 
tions is  the  house  of  M.  HARRIS  &  SONS,  of  New 
Oxford  St.  and  St.  James's  St.,  S.W.  Especially  is  this 
house  noteworthy  in  respect  of  the  choicer  examples 
of  the  English  cabinet-maker's  art.  Some  of  the  pieces 
we  have  seen  and  which  will  be  shown  at  the  Fair  are 
the  fine  early  Georgian  carved  mahogany  side-table, 
associated  with  a  pair  of  oviform  vases  and  pedestals 
illustrated  in  Messrs.  Harris's  advertisement  in  our 
September  issue.  The  vases  are  exquisitely  carved 
with  festoons  of  drapery  and  satyrs'  masks.  Then 
there  is  an  Adam  breakfront  winged  bookcase  in 
mahogany,  of  fine  proportions  and  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, a  noble  adornment  to  any  library;  probably 
several  choice  specimens  of  Chippendale  mahogany, 
of  which  Messrs.  M.  Harris  possess  so  many,  will  be  sent, 
and  the  pair  of  Adam  carved  and  gilt  semi-circular 
side-tables  with  satinwood  tops  inlaid  fan- 
wise  and  decorated  with  festoons  of  flowers 
and  ivy,  ribands  and  classical  vases.  These 
two  tables,  of  elegant  design  and  propor- 
tions, one  of  which  is  illustrated,  were  in 
the  late  Mr.  Leverton  Harris's  collection. 

On  Stand  82,  occupied  by  RALPH 
HYMAN,  of  63,  Great  Russell  Street,  will 
be  seen  a  part  of  what  must  be  described 
as  the  largest  Georgian  silver  dinner  ser- 
vice now  on  the  market.  So  immense  is  this 
service,  details  of  which  are  given  in  Ralph 
Hyman's  advertisement  page  in  this  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur,  that  if  the  whole  of 
the  pieces  were  to  be  shown,  there  would 
be  room  for  nothing  else  on  the  stand. 
The  remainder  of  the  service  will  be  on 
exhibition  at  Hyman's  shop.  This  mas- 
sive banqueting  service  of  silver  weighs 


about  8,000  ounces  and  was 
made  by  Benjamin  Smith  in 
1 8 1 9.  The  richly  ornament- 
al pair  of  George  III  ice  pails 
made  by  Wakelin  and  Taylor 
in  1763,  bearing  on  either  side 
the  Royal  Arms  of  the  then 
reigning  monarch  and  illustra- 
ted here,  came  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian. 
Their  combined  weight  is  230 
ounces.  As  this  house  special- 
izes in  early  silver  spoons,  a 
very  representative  selection 
from  the  period  of  Henry  VIII 
to  1700  will  be  included  in 
the  Ralph  Hyman  exhibit. 
Amateurs  of  high  quality  pieces  of  old  English  furni- 
ture will  again  find  much  to  interest  them  at  the 
stand  of  W.WILLIAMSON  &  SONS,  of  Guildford. 
To  particularize  a  few  of  the  good  things  they  will  be 
showing,  we  would  draw  our  readers'  attention  to  a 
very  unusual  tallboy  in  walnut  wood.  This  piece  has 
fluted  canted  corners  both  on  the  upper  and  the  lower 
parts.  It  is  of  the  Queen  Anne  period  and  of  a  very 
beautiful  colour;  is  oaklined,  and  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  relatively  small  dimensions— its 
height  being  only  5  feet  9  inches,  and  its  width  3  feet 
4  inches.  The  pair  of  stools,  which  we  reproduce,  are 
of  the  period  of  William  and  Mary.  They  are  of  beech 
with  a  black  lacquer  surface  and  gilt  lines,  and  are 
covered  in  contemporary  brocatelle  of  deep  rose 
colour.  They,  too,  are  unusual  in  size,  being  only 
1  foot  4  inches  wide.  Another  very  attractive  piece  of 
furniture  is  a  gate-leg  table  of  the  late  Seventeenth 
Century,  made  of  cedar  wood  of  a  very  beautiful 
colour  and  having  twist  supports.  Very  attractive  also 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  PAIR  OF  LUDWTGSBURG  FIGURES  OF  CIRCA  1770  :  TWO 
OF  THE  MANY  CHARMING  EXAMPLES  SHOWN  ON  THE  STAND  OF  HYAM  &  CO. 
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OUTSIDE,  TWO  GLASS  DECANTERS  IMPRESSED  IN  BASE  'WATERLOO,  CO.  CORK.'  CENTRE 
DECANTER  INSCRIBED  'LISBON'  AND  TWO  GLASS  CANDLESTICKS  :  DELOMOSNE  &  SON 


several  pairs  of  cut-glass  candela- 
bra of  the  late  Eighteenth  Century 
and  the  Regency  period.  A  cut- 
glass  chandelier  of  miniature  pro- 
portions (being   only   2    feet  in 
height)  and  of  very  rare  design 
will  be  shown,  but  lack  of  facilities 
for  hanging  will  prevent  the  exhi- 
bition of  any  of  the  firm's  fine 
chandeliers  of  larger  size.  There 
will  be  a  selection  of  rare  wine 
glasses  and  other  cabinet  speci- 
mens and  a  variety  of  table  glass 
of  all  kinds,  including  a  number  of 
boat-shaped   bowls;  also  several 
Jacobite  glasses  and  others  of  his- 
torical interest.  Among  the  porce- 
lain will  be  a  rare  set  of  four  Chelsea  figures  with  gold 
anchor  mark,  representing  the  Elements.  A  small  num- 
ber of  old  porcelain  services  will  also  be  included.  The 
pieces  of  glass  here  illustrated  show  two  decanters,  each 
having  in  its  base  the  impressed  mark  'Waterloo,  Co. 
Cork' ;  a  decanter  enamelled  in  white  with  a  fruiting 
vine  and  a  cartouche  in  blue  and  white  enamel  enclosing 
the  wine  label  'Lisbon,'  and  a  rare  pair  of  candlesticks  •  |, 
with  removable  sconces,  on  moulded  and  domed  feet. 
The  firm's  stock  of  English  needlework  will  be  repre- ' 
sented  by  a  few  interesting  needlework  pictures  and 
samplers  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

As  important  and  intriguing  as  they  were  last  year 
will  be  the  exhibits  of  OWEN  EVAN-THOMAS 
LTD.,  of  Dover  Street,  at  this  year's  Fair.  This  well- 
known  firm  will  occupy  their  former  stand  which  will 
again  be  filled  with  rare  and  beautiful  furniture. 
Eighteenth-century  pieces  will  again  be  a  feature, 
especially  fine  specimens  being  selected  for  outstand- 
ing qualities  of  design  and  colour.  Our  illustration 
depicts  a  couple  of  unusually  elegant  Hepplewhite 


are  two  pairs  of  Queen  Anne  chairs  in  walnut  with 
gilt  carving  on  the  knees.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  special  beauty  of  colour,  by  their  under-rails  and 
the  shaping  of  their  frames. 

Many  very  beautiful  collections  of  porcelain  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Fair  by  specialists  in  these  desirable 
and  much  sought  art  objects.  The  number  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Chelsea,  Derby  and  Bow  figures  must 
perforce  be  limited,  as  owing  to  their  fragility  they 
tend  to  become  more  scarce  and  more  precious  as 
time  passes.  Messrs.  HYAM  &  CO.,  of  158,  Brompton 
Road,  are  showing  an  assemblage  of  very  carefully 
selected  specimens  of  wares  from  these  famous  fac- 
tories and  from  several  others,  both  pottery  and  por- 
celains and  also  a  large  group  of  Battersea  enamels. 
These  will  be  associated  with  a  few  choice  pieces  of 
small  furniture  and  needlework.  The  two  most  attrac- 
tive Ludwigsburg  figures  of  ca.  1770,  seen  in  our 
illustration,  each  stand  about  8  inches  high. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  Fair  is  the 
brilliant  and  scintillating  displays  of  old  glass,  to  be 
seen  in  so  many  direc- 
tions, vying  in  effect 
with  that  of  silver, 
with  which  it  har- 
monizes so  perfectly. 
Prominent  among 
these  displays  will  be 
Stand  68,  to  which 
Messrs.  DELO- 
MOSNE AND 
SON,  of  4,  Campden 
Hill  Road.,  W.,  are 
bringing  a  rare  assem- 
blage  of  beautiful 
specimens.  This  house 
specializes  in  chan- 
deliers and  light-hol- 

1  j        -11      1  A  PAIR  OF  UNUSUALLY  ELEGANT  SERPENTINE-FRONTED  HEPPLEWHITE  COMMODES  WITH  ORMOLU  MOUNTINGS 

aers  ana  will  snow       which  will  be  exhibited  on  the  stand  of  owen  evan-thomas  :  the  wood  is  of  beautiful  figure 
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serpentine  commodes  with  ormolu  mounts.  Furniture 
of  this  type  and  of  such  high  quality  is  so  much 
sought  after  by  collectors  that  this  pair  is  sure  to 
attract  attention.  A  three-cornered  spinet  in  walnut 
wood  of  about  1 700  upon  its  original  stand  with  four 
legs,  and  in  perfect  playing  order,  will  be  an  irre- 
sistible temptation  to  the  connoisseur-mind,  while  a 
number  of  graceful  tables  of  the  Chippendale  period 
will  also  be  particularly  attractive. 

Mr.  R.  P.  WAY,  of  Bath,  is  one  of  those,  the  main 
portion  of  whose  exhibit  will  consist  of  simple,  well- 
proportioned  but  inexpensive  specimens  of  old  English 
furniture  and  porcelain.  It  has  been  Mr.  Way's  par- 
ticular care,  however,  to  select  furniture  that  is  in 
original  condition  and  whenever  possible  of  a  fine, 
mellow  colour.  The  early  Georgian  gesso  mirror  is  an 
excellent  example  of  a  high-class  piece  in  brilliant, 
untouched  condition,  and  it  is  this  example  we  have 
chosen  as  an  illustration. 


AN  EARLY  GEORGIAN  GESSO  MIRROR  OF  FINE  QUALITY  IN 
UNTOUCHED  CONDITION  :  EXHIBITED  BY  R.  P.  WAY,  OF  BATH 


AN  ELEGANT  MAHOGANY  WRITING  CABINET  OF  MINIATURE 
SIZE  :  PERIOD  AND  STYLE  OF  SHERATON  :  LIBERTY  &  CO.,  LTD. 

That  the  well-known  house  of  LIBERTY  &  CO. 
LTD.  will  be  worthily  represented,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say.  Their  selection  of  objects  is  being  made 
with  consummate  judgment  and  everything  placed  on 
their  Stand  (No.  74)  will  bear  the  impress  of  fine 
quality.  Among  the  many  choice  and  more  dainty 
pieces  of  boudoir  furniture,  attention  will  be  drawn  to 
the  elegant  mahogany  writing  cabinet  of  miniature 
size  seen  in  our  illustration.  It  is  of  the  Sheraton 
period  and  clearly  made  under  the  master's  inspira- 
tion. There  are  nine  small  drawers  and  a  long  one 
fitted  up  for  writing  purposes  with  receptacles  for  ink 
bottles — the  bottles  themselves  being  missing.  In  the 
back  is  inlaid  a  finely  figured  urn  in  lighter  woods.  This 
piece  is  in  original  condition  and  the  colour  superb. 

The  varied  and  extensive  assortment  of  early  pewter 
being  brought  to  the  Fair  by  Charles  Casimir  of  THE 
OLD  PEWTER  SHOP,  1 80,  Brompton  Road,  S.W., 
and  at  49,  George  Street,  Baker  Street,  W.,  will  de- 
light connoisseurs  in  this  much  favoured  field  of  col- 
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THREE  EARLY  ENGLISH  PEWTER  WASSAIL  CUPS 
EXCEPTIONAL   RARITY  AND   DATES   C/ieC.4  1610 


THE  ONE  ON  THE  RIGHT  IS  A  PIECE  OF 
SHOWING    BY  THE  OLD  PEWTER  SHOP 


lecting.  Early  English  pewter  wassail  cups  are  of  great 
rarity  and  a  few  of  the  specimens  which  Mr.  Casimir 
is  showing  are  of  particular  interest.  Three  of  these 
may  be  seen  in  our  illustration.  To  the  right  is  the 
most  remarkable  specimen  of  all,  only  two  others  of 
its  type  being  known  to  Mr.  Casimir  himself.  It  is  of 
about  1610  and  in  wonderful  preservation,  worthy  of 
an  honoured  place  in  a  museum.  From  handle  to 
handle  its  extreme  width  is  10  inches,  and  it  stands 
5!  inches  high.  In  the  centre  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
William  and  Mary  wassail  cup,  also  in  fine  condition, 
measuring  9  J  inches  in  its  extreme  width.  The  cup  on 
the  left,  another  rare  example,  date  about  1720,  is 
6  inches  high  and  1 1  \  in  width.  There  will  be  rare 
pewter  here  to  suit  all  pockets, 
specimens  for  collectors  of 
choice  examples  and  those  for 
more  purely  decorative  pur- 
poses but  less  expensive. 

No  collection  of  antiques, 
furniture  and  ornamental  bric- 
a-brac  is  completely  at  home 
without  some  rich  garniture  of 
textiles  as  its  background.  And 
here  comes  in  the  purveyor 
of  carpets  and  hangings  with 
the  products  of  the  agt-old 
looms  of  the  East.  We  have 
heard  of  the  fabulous  prices 
paid  in  bygone  days,  by  princes 
<.nd  potentates  for  the  rarer 
specimens  and  we  all  have 
noted  in  old  pictures  the  im- 
portant part  these  rich  fabrics 
play  as  accessories  and  back- 
grounds. Those  who  seek  simi- 
lar settings  for  their  possessions 
will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
display  on  the  stand  of  BEN- 
ARDOUT  AND  BENAR- 
DOUT.  Here  will  be  seen  in 
variety  and  abundance,  carpets 
and  rugs  from  all  parts  of  the 
East.  Sixteenth-century  Ispa- 
han textiles  vying  with  early 
Turkish  and  Chinese  rugs  may 


be  had  at  moderate  prices  and 
also  later  period  Kirrnan  and 
Ferahan  carpets,  with  many 
other  fabrics  of  fine  quality. 
And  not  only  does  the  firm  of 
Benardout  deal  in  the  products 
of  the  East  but  also  specializes 
in  early  European  carpets,  as 
shown  in  our  illustration.  This 
fine  example  of  an  Aubusson 
carpet  of  the  Empire  period  has  a  floral  design  on 
a  pale  green  ground,  yellow  border,  and  a  centre 
medallion  displaying  a  large  open  rosette.  Its  meas- 
urements are  14  feet  square.  A  fine  stock  of  tapestries 
will  be  included  on  this  stand. 

So  well-known  is  JOHN  HUNT,  of  Bury  Street, 
and  so  much  attention  did  his  exhibits  attract  at  last 
year's  Fair,  that  lovers  of  the  early  periods  in  which 
he  chiefly  specializes  are  sure  to  visit  his  stand  with  a 
thrilling  anticipation.  They  will  not  be  disappointed. 
John  Hunt  will  again  feature  sculptures  of  the  Gothic 
period,  rare  ivories  and  metal-work,  all  of  the  finest 
quality.  Of  a  later  period,  too,  he  will  be  showing  a 
piece  of  extraordinary  interest — the  very  rare  Englis 


AN  AUBUSSON  CARPET  OF  THE  EMPIRE  PERIOD  :  THE  COLOURING  OF  THE  GROUND  IS  OF  PALE 
GREEN,  WITH  A  YELLOW  BORDER  AND  A  ROSE  IN  THE  CENTRE  :   BY  BENARDOUT  AND  BENARDOUT 
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chalice  in  silver-gilt  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century, 
here  illustrated.  This 
beautiful  vessel  bears  the 
monogram  of  James, 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
King  James  II,  and  of  his 
second  wife,  Beatrice- 
Eleonora,  know  n  in  Eng- 
land as  Mary  of  Modena, 
a  Princess  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Este.  It 
w  as  used  on  the  occasion 
of  their  marriage  in  1673. 
For  Americans  the  chal- 
ice should  have  a  special 
attraction  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  the 
city  of  New  Amsterdam 
was  changed  to  New  York 
in  honour  of  this  mon- 
arch. A  very  fine  pair  of 
Turkey-work  chairs, 
w  hich  originally  stood  in 
the  Bowling  Gallery  at 
Bramshill,  will  also  be  among  John  Hunt's  exhibits. 

From  the  fine  collections  of  early  plate,  antique 
jew  el?  and  other  rarities  in  the  stock  of  Messrs.  S.  J. 
PHILLIPS,  of  New  Bond  Street,  a  few  only  of  the 
outstanding  objects  of  art  selected  for  exhibition  can 
be  mentioned.  An  early  eighteenth-century  French 
necklace,  ear-rings  and  two  brooches  in  topaz,  dia- 
monds, emeralds  and  rubies,  en  suite,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship may  be  seen  in  our  illustration.  A  remarkable 
George  III  gold  cup  and  cover,  22-carat,  in  superb 


SILVER-GILT  CHALICE  WITH 
ROYAL  CYPHER  : JOHN  HUNT 


AN  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  FRENCH  NECKLACE,  EAR-RINGS 
AND  TWO  BROOCHES  EX  SUITE  :  ON  THE  STAND  OF  S.  J.  PHILLIPS 


IMPORTANT  K'ANG  HSI  BEAK 
EXHIBITED  BY  H.  R.  HANCH 


condition,  of  classic  design, 
made  by  William  Simmons, 
Barbican,  London,  1801, 
standing  1 1  \  inches  high  and 
weighing  45  oz.  1  dwt.  is  one 
of  the  very  few  specimens  of 
early  English  Gold  Plate  re- 
maining. It  has  an  interesting 
history.  The  inscription  en- 
graved upon  the  cup  informs 
us  that  it  was  presented  by 
the  British  officers  serving 
at  Goa,  to'  Joshua  Uhthoff, 
Esq.,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  when  British  envoy 
at  Goa  in  1800.  Readers  w  ill 
find  an  illustration  of  this  fine 
cup  in  Messrs.  Phillips's  ad- 
vertisement in  The  Connois- 
seur for  September.  Besides 
the  above,  English  and 
French  miniatures,  antique 
jewels  and  fine  snuff-boxes, 
and  rare  examples  of  both 
English    and  Continental 

silver  will  make  up  an  exhibit  of  very  great  interest. 

H.  R.  HANCOCK,  of  Bury  Street,  S.W.,  has 
moved  this  year  to  a  stand  (No.  6)  opposite  to  the 
site  occupied  by  him  in  previous  years.  He  has  made 
this  change  owing  to  the  improvements  in  the  air 
conditioning  plant  at  the  Fair  which  have  rendered 
his  former  position  inadequate.  Hancock's  principal 
exhibits  this  year  w  ill  be  Old  Chinese  Porcelains  of  the 
finest  quality,  ranging  from  the  Ming  down  to  the 
Ching  Dynasty,  ending  1795.  A  special  feature  will 
be  the  porcelains  made  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
K'ang  Hsi,  of  which  period  w  ill  be  show  n  a  choice 
selection  of  Blue  and  White,  Famille  Verte  and 
Famille  Rose  porcelains.  Our  illustration  reproduces 
an  extremely  rare  K'ang  Hsi  beaker,  1 1  inches  high, 
and  of  very  high  quality.  It  is  decorated  on  the 
upper  part  with  a  brilliant  apple  green,  the  flowers 
and  foliage  in  aubergine.  The  centre  belt  is  yellow 
with  green  flowers.  The  lower  part  is  powder  blue, 
the  leaf-shaped  panels  being  green  and  aubergine. 
Self-coloured  pieces  will  also  be  exhibited  by  this 
well-known  house,  together  with  various  other  in- 
teresting Chinese  works  of  art. 

An  establishment  in  the  north  of  England  whose 
fame  has  spread  far  and  wide  is  that  of  J.  R.  COOK- 
SON,  of  the  Georgian  House,  Kendal.  Mr.  Cookson, 
who  will  be  found  occupying  the  same  stand  as  last 
year,  No.  65,  has  rare  perspicacity  in  the  matter  of  old 
English  pottery  and  porcelain,  to  say  nothing  of  silver, 
needlework  and  furniture.  He  will  be  setting  before  us 
many  out-of-the-way  and  rare  items  that  are  different 
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from  those  to  be  seen  on  other  stands.  Certain  of  these 
objects,  we  venture  to  say,  will  be  quickly  snapped  up. 
One  of  these  is  the  rare  little  posset  pot,  decorated  in 
slip,  by  Ralph  Simpson,  circa  1695,  shown  in  our 
illustration.  Such  pieces,  especially  those  in  the  round, 
such  as  this,  are  extremely  scarce  and  much  sought 
after,  as  to  wit,  a  Thomas  Toft  jug,  sold  this  year  at 
Sotheby's  and  acquired  by  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
at  the  price  of  £290.  A  representative  selection  of 
eighteenth-century  Leeds  pottery  in  colour  glazes, 
which  will  be  shown,  is  already  arousing  keen  interest 
amongst  collectors  from  the  Yorkshire  centres  who 
will  be  visiting  the  Fair  in  search  of  old  specimens. 
Besides  the  pottery,  several  outstanding  examples  of 
Stewart  needlework  and  fine  antique  silver  are  to  be 
exhibited  on  Cookson's  stand. 

An  interesting  and  varied  selection  of  early  period 
furniture  will  form  the  principal  feature  of  the  ex- 
hibits on  Stand  48,  occupied  by  G.  PETTY,  of  49, 
Beauchamp  Place,  S.W.  One  piece,  which  has  been 
chosen  for  illustration,  is  a  5-foot  6-inch  mahogany, 
Sheraton  inlaid  serpentine  sideboard,  a  specimen  of 
fine  quality  and  a  characteristic  and  graceful  example 
of  its  date.  There  will  also  be  a  Sheraton  mahogany 
oval  library  table,  inlaid  with  satinwood  lines,  and 
with  a  leather  top — the  oval  shape,  by  the  way,  being 
much  rarer  than  the  rounded,  gives  it  an  added  inter- 
est and  value.  A  Chippendale  mahogany  knee-hole 
desk,  with  fluted  canted  corners,  has  a  cupboard  below 
that  pulls  forward.  Many  other  interesting  early  arti- 
cles of  furniture  will 
be  shown,  as  well  as 
such  smaller  items  as 
wall  mirrors,  tea  cad- 
dies, trays  and  various 
pieces  of  china,  all  well 
worthy  of  inspection. 

The  very  fine  and 
rare  Chippendale  cen- 
tre desk  shown  in  the 
illustration,  is  one  of 
the  many  attractions 
on  Stand  No.  60,  oc- 
cupied by  the  exhibit 
of  THE  DOWER 
HOUSE,  LTD., 
Newbury.  As  may  be 
seen  it  is  of  striking  and 
unusual  design,  yet 
highly  characteristic 
in  style  and  most  ser- 
viceable in  its  arrange- 
ment of  drawers,  knee- 
hole  cupboard  and 
sliding  panels  conceal- 
ing pigeon-holes.  The 


A  RARE  POSSET  POT,  DECORATED  IN  SLIP  WARE  BY  RALPH 
SIMPSON,  CIRCA  1695  :  ONE  OF  THE  EXHIBITS  OF  J.  R.  COOKSON 


mounts  and  escutcheons  are  original,  and  the  back  has 
panels  similar  in  shape  to  those  enclosing  the  pigeon- 
holes. The  size  of  this  piece  of  furniture  is  5  feet  in  length 
and  3  feet  from  back  to  front.  The  Dower  House  is 
also  making  a  special  point  of  showing  such  small  and 
convenient  pieces  as  a  Queen  Anne  bureau  bookcase 
in  amboyna  wood  which  is  only  2  feet  3  inches  wide, 
and  a  rare  small  Chippendale  breakfront  pedestal 
sideboard.  Besides  these,  there  will  be  seen  a  pair  of 
Chippendale  mahogany  stools  with  dip  seats  and 
moulded  legs  carved  at  the  tops  and  covered  with 


A  SHERATON  INLAID  MAHOGANY  SIDEBOARD  W  ITH  SERPENTINE  FRONT  :  5  FT.  6  IN.  WIDE  :  SHOWN  BY  G.  PETTY 
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CHIPPENDALE  CENTRE  DESK  WITH  OPEN-WORK  CRESTING,  SLIDING  PANELS  IN  FRONT  OF 
1  PIGEON-HOLES,  ETC.,  AND  ORIGINAL  MOUNTS  AND  ESCUTCHEONS  :  THE  DOWER  HOUSE,  LTD. 


their  original  needlework  and  various  other  interest- 
ing examples  of  English  eighteenth-century  furniture. 

Ail  devotees  of  the  cult  of  the  antique  know  the 
allurements  of  the  house  of  H.  M.  LEE  &  SONS, 
at  Kingston-on-Thames.  Many  profitable  and  plea- 
surable hours  may  be  spent  in  an  inspection  of  the 
varied  and  extensive  stock  of  old  furniture  and  objets 
d'art  in  their  showrooms.  From  their  recent  acquisi- 
tions we  have  chosen  for  illustration  a  very  fine 
mantel  clock,  formerly  in  the  Victor  Rothschild  col- 
lection, which  will  be  exhibited  among  other  desir- 
able things  at  the  Fair.  This  timepiece,  of  Louis  XVI 
date,  made  by  Solians,  of  Paris,  has  a  circular,  white 
enamelled  dial,  with  day  of  the  month  and  week 
recorders  and  is  surmounted  by  an  eagle  taking  flight. 
On  either  side  of  the  dial  are  hanging  festoons  of  fruit 
and  flowers.  The  clock  rests  on  a  rectangular  base,  in- 
set with  an  ormolu  panel  of  Bacchic  infants  with  a 
goat  after  Reisener.  Finely  modelled  bronze  seated 
figures  act  as  supporters  on  each  side  and  the  whole 
rests  on  a  plinth  having  chiselled  gilt  bronze  mounts 
in  the  style  of  Gouthiere  and  gilt  bronze  feet.  A  clock 
identical  with  this  one  is  in  the  Royal  Collection  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  there  is  another  by  the  same 
maker  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  reputation  of  BLUETT  &  SONS,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  draw  collectors  to  their  stand,  where  this 
year  will  again  be  shown  a  notable  array  of  beautiful 
Chinese  works  of  art.  The  exhibits  will  include  rare 
pieces  from  every  period,  from  archaic  bronzes  to 


exquisite  porcelains  of  the  Ghing 
Dynasty.  Ming  pieces  of  the  finest 
quality  will  be  a  special  feature.  Of 
sixteenth-century  polychrome  porce- 
|mL  lain,  an  outstanding  example,  a  glo- 

^^^fc  bular  jar  decorated  in  over-glaze  red, 

green  and  yellow  enamels  of  the  Chia 
Ching  period,  1522-66,  is  here  illus- 
trated. Another  remarkable  exhibit 
will  be  a  pair  of  'ling  lung'  white 
perforated  bowls  with  medallions  of 
the  Eight  Immortals,  of  the  Wan  Li 
period,  1573-1619.  The  marvellous 
workmanship  of  these  rare  pieces  jus- 
tifies the  designation  of  'devil-work' 
which  is  often  applied  to  them.  Pot- 
tery of  the  T'ang  period,  porcelain 
of  the  Sung,  and  eighteenth-century 
jades,  all  of  prime  quality,  will  also  be 
shown  by  Bluett  &  Sons. 

The  demand  for  smaller  articles 
of  furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury has  resulted  in  search  being 
made  for  pieces  of  this  type  in  all 
directions,  with  the  consequence  that 
some  very  fine  examples  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light.  On  Stand  37,  Messrs.  ALFRED 
BULLARD,  of  North  Row,  Park  Lane,  will  be  show- 
ing an  exceptionally  attractive  bachelor's  chest  of 
drawers  in  walnut.  It  contains  five  drawers,  and  has  a 
fold-over  top  and  draw-out  supports  to  form  a  brush- 
ing surface.  This  piece  is  30  inches  wide  and  only  13 


1 

SUM  l^iiM^ 

MANTEL  CLOCK  OF  LOUIS  XVI  DATE,  BY  SOLIANS  OF  PARIS 
THE  SUPPORTING  FIGURES  ARE  OF  BRONZE  :  H.  M.  LEE  &  SONS 
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design,  a  stag  and  a  leopard  about  to  spring  are  depicted  upon  a  back- 
ground of  conventional  flowers  and  foliage.  The  drawing  is  exceed- 
ingly bold  and  vigorous.  At  the  head  of  the  tapestry  is  a  frieze  of  trefoil 
tracery  designed  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  contemporary  woodwork. 

The  yew  tree  having  furnished  England  in  old  days  with  one  of  her 
most  potent  weapons  of  war,  in  later  time  turned  to  the  peaceful  office 
of  providing  material  for  man's  repose.  In  the  shape  of  benches  and 
chairs  its  fine  close  grain,  yielding,  yet  tough  and  lasting,  and  of  a  fine 
orange-red  tint,  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  woods,  yet  furni- 
ture made  from  it  is  far  from  common.  It  is  not  often  that  one  sees 
such  an  alluring  set  of  four  well-matched  yew-tree  chairs  of  the  type 
known  as  'Windsor,'  as  those  shown  by  EDWARD  NIELD  of  Cor- 
poration Street,  Preston.  One  of  these  we  illustrate.  Other  specimens 
of  furniture,  together  with  pottery  and  glass,  will  make  up  an  exhibit 
of  singular  interest. 

On  the  same  stand  which  he  occupied  last  year  Mr.  P.  H.  GIL- 
LINGHAM  will  be  showing  a  number  of  his  most  recent  acquisitions. 
The  furniture  will  include  the  rare  book-table  and  canterbury  com- 
bination shown  in  the  illustration.  This  charming  and  useful  little 
piece  was  formerly  in  the  Lady  Pilkington  collection.  Other  interest- 
nravruon^.c  ,,„,..„,.,,,,,  ™rrMTDe  r-ui,       ing  and  covetable  objects  will  be  a  combination  make-up  table  and 

POLYCHROME  JAR  IN  EN  AMEL  COLOURS,  CHIA  o  J  f 

ching  period  :  shown  by  bluett  &  sons       stool  from  the  Heath  collection,  a  fine  quality  dome-top  walnut 

bureau  bookcase,  a  Chippendale  china  cabinet,  an  early  gesso  table, 
inches  deep.  Our  picture  well  shows  several  unusual  mirrors  and  a  very  good  example  of  a  Regency  three- 
the  fine  figuring  of  the  wood.  Some  pillar  dining  table,  besides  a  variety  of  smaller  articles, 
decorative  eighteenth-century 
Hispano-Moresque  pottery 
will  also  be  shown,  the  soft 
mellow  tones  of  which  assort  so 
happily  with  old  walnut  wood. 
The  high-backed  chair  (in  the 
same  picture)  also  of  walnut  is 
a  piece  made  nearing  the  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  reign.  It  is  full 
of  characteristic  bold  curves, 
contrasting  with  the  formal  up- 
right lines,  and  the  carved 
stretchers  are  finely  shaped. 
This  stall  will  well  repay  the 
closest  inspection. 

Rare  and  early  period  works 
of  art  will  make  a  handsome 
and  imposing  display  on  the 
stand  of  ACTON  SURGEY 
of  Bruton  Street.  We  have  few 
details  of  these  at  the  moment; 
but  have  been  much  impressed 
by  the  important  small  panel 
of  Gothic  tapestry,  a  photo- 
graph of  which  has  been  sent 
to  us  for  illustration.  This  fine 
fragment,  date  about  1500,  is 
specially  attractive  on  account 
of  the  spirited  character  of  its 

design  and  its  brilliantly  pre-  eighteenth-century  bachelor's  chest  of  drawers  in  finely  figured  walnut  and 
served  colouring.  Woven  in  the       a  william  and  mary  high-backed  chair,  among  other  exhibits  of  alfred  bullakd 
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Of  international  reputation  is  the  firm  of  PRATT 
&  SONS,  LTD.,  of  Brompton  Road.  This  celebrity 
is  not  confined  to  the  speciality  of  period  mantelpieces 
with  which  the  name  is  so  closely  associated;  it  ex- 
tends to  the  firm's  stock  of  fine-quality  furniture  and 
other  rare  antiques.  At  this  year's  Fair,  Pratt  &  Sons 
will  be  showing  some  beautiful  eighteenth-century 
mantelpieces,  both  marble  and  carved  pine  examples. 
Of  the  latter  type  is  the  one  shown  in  our  illustration, 
the  carving  of  which  is  exquisitely  clean  cut:  design 
and  execution  being  equally  admirable.  This  remark- 
able piece  came  from  a  house  of  the  Adam  period  in 
Soho  Square,  for  many  years  the  show-rooms  of  Messrs. 
Thornton  Smith.  Other  striking  specimens  are  illus- 
trated in  the  advertisement  pages  of  this  issue :  among 
them  a  notable  George  II  mantelpiece,  formerly  at 
the  Earl  of  Fortescue's  seat,  Castle  Hill,  Devon.  Selec- 
ted for  special  qualities  of  form  and  colour  will  be  the 
furniture  exhibited  by  Pratt  &  Sons.  Of  these  rare 
pieces,  none  is  more  striking  than  are  the  carefully 
chosen  examples  of  Regency  furniture,  a  period  parti- 
cularly fashionable  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  connoisseur  art-expert  confines 
his  activities  entirely  to  a  single  period,  but  such  ex- 
clusiveness  has  given  Mr.  L.  LOEWENTHAL,  of 
St.  James's  Street,  S.W.i,  a  very  shrewd  and  discrim- 
inating knowledge  of  the  period  of  his  choice.  He 
has  concentrated  on  the  lengthy  reign  of  George  III, 


ONE  OF  FOUR  YEW-WOOD  CHAIRS  SHOWN  BY  EDWARD  MELD 


PANEL  OF  GOTHIC  TAPESTRY  OF  CIRCA  1500  :  A  VERY  CHARACTERISTIC  FRAG- 
MENT OF  INTERESTING  DESIGN  AND  BRILLIANT  COLOURING  :  ACTON  SURGEY 


and  in  the  matter  of  small  articles  of  that 
period  there  can  be  no  better  guide. 
An  inspection  of  his  stand  (No.  53)  will 
disclose  an  interesting  variety  of  delight- 
ful and  unusual  objects,  all  of  which 
have  been  selected  solely  for  their 
qualities  of  design  and  good  craftsman- 
ship. Artistic  merit  is  the  touchstone  of 
Mr.  Loewenthal's  preferences,  and  he 
draws  particular  attention  to  several 
very  exclusive  glass  mirror  pictures  of 
exceptional  charm  and  quality.  An  in- 
teresting house,  not  far  from  London, 
is  that  of  A.  G.  LOCK,  of  Esher.  On 
their  stand  at  the  Fair  will  be  seen  many 
specimens  of  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian 
furniture,  fully  equal  to  last  year's  dis- 
play. Among  them  will  be  a  very  un- 
usual Sheraton  cylinder  bureau  book- 
case having  Gothic  doors  to  the  upper 
part.  Being  only  2  ft.  8  in.  wide,  its 
capacity  to  adjust  itself  to  a  room  of 
small  dimensions  will  prove  extremely 
useful.  There  will  also  be  a  fine  set  of 
five  mahogany  George  I  carved  chairs 
with  cabriole  legs  and  a  Queen  Anne 
enclosed  walnut  cabinet  of  fine  quality. 
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COMBINATION  BOOK-TABLE  AND  CAN- 
TERBURY SHOWN  BY  P.  H.  GILLINGHAM 

Another  house  whose  exhibits  de- 
mand particular  mention  is  Messrs. 
A.  MAURICE  &  CO.,  who  will  be 
showing  a  wide  selection  of  carpets, 
tapestries  and  embroideries.  Ori- 
ental carpets  will  be  specially  fea- 
tured on  the  stand  of  this  firm,  also 
some  beautiful  Aubusson  tapestries 
which  cannot  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  exhibits,  too,  of  Mr.  R.  F. 
Lock,  of  A.  &  R.  LOCK,  Petty 
France,  will  certainly  interest  col- 
lectors. Old  English  furniture  is  the 
firm's  speciality,  and  at  this  year's 
Fair  their  showing  will  be  particu- 
larly varied  and  attractive.  There 
will  be  a  choice  selection  of  Shera- 
ton sideboards,  of  bureaux  and 
chairs  of  graceful  design,  including 
some  unusually  fine  specimens.  A 
piece  of  furniture  specially  worthy 
of  notice  on  A.  &  R.  Lock's  stand 
will  be  a  late  eighteenth-century 
'lady's  table'  in  mahogany:  an  ex- 
ample of  exceptional  quality. 

Finally,  an  important  and  very 


welcome  piece  of  news  lias  just  reached  us.  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mat  y  has 
graciously  consented  to  lend  to  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  several  historic 
pieces  from  her  private  collection  of  antiques  at  Marlborough  House. 
These  treasures  will  be  shown  as  Loan  Exhibits  on  a  special  stand  erected 
in  the  Great  Hall  at  Grosvenor  House,  and  will  be  on  view  throughout  the 
entire  three  weeks  of  the  Fair. 

Queen  Mary's  munificent  patronage  of  the  Arts  has  been  noted  by  The 
Connoisseur  on  more  than  one  recent  occasion.  The  Antique  Dealers,  al- 
ready fortunate  in  the  anticipation  of  opening  their  Fair  in  its  fourth  year 
under  an  aegis  so  illustrious,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  their  Royal  Patron 
is  herself  a  collector  gifted  with  a  genuine  connoisseurship  in  more  than 
one  department  of  antique  works  of  art,  and  possessing  a  wide  and  catholic 
acquaintance  with  all,  are  furthermore  to  be  congratulated  on  their  feli- 
city in  obtaining  this  very  special  mark  of  favour.  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Mary's  loan  exhibits  will  draw  everyone  who  is  interested  in  antiques  to 
Grosvenor  House,  and  many  others,  who  are  sure  to  visit  the  Fair  from 
curiosity  to  see  the  Royal  exhibits,  will  doubtless  discover  an  interest  in 
lovely  things  hitherto  unawakened.  From  admiration  of  the  Royal  trea- 
sures, they  will  pass  to  examination  of  the  wealth  of  rare  and  beautiful  ob- 
jects thronging  the  stalls  of  the  dealers,  and  a  general  stimulus  to  purchase 
can  be  the  only  outcome.  Patronage  has  always  been  the  rock  on  which  the 
Arts  have  built  their  palaces,  and  its  neglect  has  been  a  major  cause  of  their 
decline.  Queen  Mary's  example  is  therefore  of  prime  importance:  her  re- 
wards are  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  all  who  love  art. 

Besides  the  Royal  loan,  we  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Lord  Lee 
of  Fareham  will  lend  some  of  the  master-works  from  his  famous  collection 
at  White  Lodge,  Richmond,  and  that  the  Warden  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Goldsmiths  has  authorized  the  loan  of  some  of  its  own  treasures. 


A  FINELY  CARVED  MANTELPIECE  OF  THE  ADAM  STYLE  AND  PERIOD  :  SHOWN  BY  PRATT  &  SONS,  LTD. 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


A  TOURNAI  TAPESTRY  FOR 
THE  CURRIER  GALLERY 

A  TOURNAI  tapestry  recently  in  the  Brady  col- 
ZA  lection  has  passed  to  the  Currier  Art  Gallery  at 
J  \  Manchester,  N.H.,  through  the  hands  of  French 
&  Co.  This  is  one  of  the  three  country  life  tapestries 
which  were  at  the  Chateau  d'Effiat,  Clermont-Ferrand, 
Auvergne,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  panel  in 
question,  known  as  The  Visit  of  the  Gypsies  or  The  For- 
tune Teller,  shows  the  arms  of  the  family  at  the  top. 
These  were  added  by  Antoine  Coffier  de  Ruze  ( 1 58 1  — 
1632),  Marquis  d'Effiat  and  Marshal  of  France,  a 
famous  soldier,  diplomat  and  statesman  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIII,  minister  of  finance  and  a  hero  of  the 
Italian  wars.  As  ambassador  to  England  he  arranged 
for  the  marriage  of  Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria. 
Early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  Effiat  country 
life  tapestries  belonged  to  Achille  Jubinal,  author  of 
one  of  the  earliest  text-books  on  tapestries.  His  An- 
ciennes  Tapisseries  Historiees,  with  ninety-nine  large 
plates  in  line  after  drawings  by  Victor  Sansonnetti, 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1838.  Of  exceptional  beauty 
in  design  and  colour,  The  Fortune  Teller  is  the  finest  of 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  GYPSIES  :  TOURNAI  TAPESTRY  OF  CIRCA  1500  FROM  THE  BRADY  COLLECTION' 
LATELY  ACQUIRED  FOR  THE  CURRIER  ART  GALLERY  AT  MANCHESTER  N.H.  THROUGH  FRENCH  AND  CO. 


the  extant  tapestries  depicting  the  life  of  the  gypsies. 
Of  seventeen  that  came  from  the  Tournai  looms  not 
more  than  four  or  five  remain. 

George  Leland  Hunter,  who  illustrates  this  subject 
in  his  Practical  Book  of  Tapestries,  remarks  that  this  'is 
the  finest  of  a  group  of  shepherd,  and  hunting  tapes- 
tries made,  at  Tournai  at  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury,' and  mentions  that  others  are  at  the  Musee  des 
Arts  Decoratifs,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the 
Cinquantenaire  Museum  in  Brussels,  and  in  the  Clark 
collection  now  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lacroix  drew  upon 
the  left  portion  of  this  tapestry  in  his  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Middle  Ages  (Fig.  369)  under  the  title  Gypsies 
on  the  March.  It  shows  a  gypsy  party  led  by  a  bearded 
man  of  fierce  aspect,  carrying  a  stick  over  his  left 
shoulder  from  which  his  pack  is  suspended.  His  cos- 
tume is  a  mixture  of  Oriental  and  European  styles, 
while  his  wife,  more  elegantly  dressed  than  the  rest  of 
the  women  of  the  band,  wears  a  damask  gown,  but  her 
feet  are  bare.  She  is  seated  on  the  grass,  feeding  a  child 
on  her  lap  from  a  bowl  which  an  older  child  holds  for 
her.  The  other  women  in  the  party  are  mounted  on 
horseback  and  one  of  these  has  her  nude  children  in  a 

wicker  pannier  at- 
tached to  the  saddle. 
Near  the  centre  of  the 
scene  an  old  gypsy 
woman  is  telling  the 
fortune  of  one  of  the 
richly  dressed  women 
who  have  come  out  of 
the  castle.  The  central 
group  is  a  lady  and 
gentleman  of  especial 
elegance.  The  young 
man  wears  a  tall, 
plumed  hat,  and  rose- 
coloured  doublet  with 
wide  sleeves,  and  the 
lady  a  robe  of  fawn 
damask.  They  take  no 
part  in  the  action  save 
to  offer  a  gypsy  child 
the  opportunity  to 
steal  the  purse  which 
hangs  from  the  wo- 
man's girdle.  At  the 
right  the  lord  and  lady 
of  the  castle  are  re- 
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ceiving  their  huntsmen  who  are  offering  a  quarter  of 
deer  and  a  hare.  The  background  is  given  to  hunting 
scenes  and  castled  hills,  the  immediate  foreground  to 
an  elaborate  mille fleurs  treatment,  and  the  whole  is  ex- 
ecuted in  the  comparatively  restricted  colour  scheme 
of  the  earlier  tapestries,  rose-red,  blue,  green  and  fawn. 
By  means  of  balanced  repetitions  and  using  only  slight 
tonal  variations,  the  fifteenth-century  weavers  have 
given  us  a  mural  decoration  which  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  any  other  medium. 

In  connexion  with  gypsy  subjects  among  tapestries, 
it  may  be  noted  that  a  sixteenth-century  Gypsy  En- 
campment from  the  R.  Paris  collection  of  Vienna  was 
recently  sold  in  Lucerne  and  was  illustrated  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  August,  1937. 

AMERICAN  SECRETARY  WITH 
THE  RARE  BOMBE  BASE 

AN  important  example  of  the  unusual  secretary 
,/jLwith  bombe  or  kettle-shaped  base  occasionally 
found  in  New  England  furniture  has  lately  been  se- 
cured by  Ginsburg  &  Levy  from  a  Newport  family. 
The  Continental  feature  of  the  bombe  shape,  which 
was  especially  popular  in  the  Netherlands,  appears  in 
American  furniture  from  New  England,  though  absent 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Having  been  contin- 
uously in  the  possession  of  a  Newport  family  until  its 
recent  change  of  ownership  there  is  reason  for  assign- 
ing this  secretary  to  a  Newport  cabinet-maker,  which 
necessarily  leads  us  to  the  door  of  the  Townsend-God- 
dard  families  in  the  Quaker-settled  Easton's  Point 
section  of  the  town  of  Newport.  While  it  may  or  may 
not  be  the  work  of  John  Goddard,  the  greatest  of  the 
group,  it  is  so  superior  in  design  and  detail  that  it 
merits  ascription  to  the  most  distinguished  source 
Newport  has  to  offer.  Very  fine  indeed  is  the  execution 
of  the  urn  and  flame  finials,  the  urns  being  carved  in  a 
crisp  floral  design  which  is  not  often  seen.  Another  un- 
usual treatment  is  the  pediment  top,  the  scrolled  hood 
of  which  has  a  moulding  that  does  not  join  the  hori- 
zontal band  of  moulding  above  the  top  of  the  doors 
but  remains  entirely  distinct  from  it.  This  is  seen  also 
on  a  secretary  of  block-front  type  in  the  Bolles  collec- 
tion at  the  Metropolitan,  but  these  are  rare  instances. 

In  the  Metropolitan  there  is  another  secretary  which, 
as  it  has  the  bombe  base,  is  even  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  present  piece,  although  it  has  the  tri- 
angular pediment.  This  famous  secretary  was  formerly 
in  the  Palmer  collection  and  came  from  the  Craigie 
house  in  Cambridge.  It  shows  an  interesting  structural 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  drawers,  which  have 
straight  sides,  while  the  framework  carries  out  the 
swell  of  the  kettle-shape.  In  the  present  piece  a  finer 
effect  is  gained  by  allowing  the  sides  of  the  drawers  to 


SECRETARY  WITH  CABINET  TOP  AND  HOMB£  BASE  :  PROBABLY 
MADE  IN  NEWPORT,  CIRCA   1765  :  FROM  GINSBURG  AND  LEVY 

follow  the  actual  structural  curve,  a  detail  in  which  it 
resembles  the  very  handsome  bombe'-shnped  secretary 
of  the  Pendleton  collection  at  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design,  although  the  latter  has  in  addition  a  ser- 
pentine front. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  present  secretary  is  the 
beautiful  figure  of  the  crotch  mahogany  which  is  set  in 
the  panelled  doors  of  the  cabinet  section.  This  panel- 
ling has  a  framework  with  chamfered  edges  cut  in  a 
series  of  cyma  curves  which  in  turn  are  carved  in  a 
minute  pattern  adding  to  the  richness  of  the  whole 
effect.  The  valanced  skirt  is  unornamented,  but  the 
short  cabriole  legs  end  in  birds'  claw  and  ball  feet 
which  show  a  superior  skill  in  carving. 

This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
secretaries  of  this  type  to  make  its  appearance  since  it 
displays  so  fine  an  application  of  the  curved  line  to 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  SILVER  TOYS  MADE  BY 
MARGAS,  COVERING   THE    DATES  1695-1713 


GEORGE  MIDDLETON,  JONATHAN  CLIFTON  AND  JACOB 
MOST    HAVE    FINE    HALL-MARKS   :   JAMES  ROBINSON 


every  phase  of  its  structural  foundation.  In  this  re- 
spect the  scrolled  top  seems  the  more  logical  accom- 
paniment to  the  bombe  base  than  the  triangular  shape 
on  some  of  the  pieces  of  this  type. 


SILVER  TOYS  OF  EARLY  DATE 

A GROUP  of  early  silver  toys  recently  acquired  by 
James  Robinson  is  illustrated  here  as  a  rare  in- 
stance in  which  a  number  of  beautifully  fashioned 
pieces  bearing  unusually  complete  and  clear  marks  are 
to  be  seen  in  a  single  collection.  Most  of  the  pieces  in 
the  group  have  come  down  together.  The  earliest  is  a 
brazier  with  escalloped  and  fluted  bottom  and  side 
handle.  It  is  by  that  most  desirable  of  makers  of  minia- 
ture pieces,  George  Middleton,  in  1695,  and  is  fully 
hall-marked  on  the  bottom.  This  is  an  interesting  pen- 
dant to  the  silver  toys  by  him  which  Commander  How- 
discussed  and  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  for 
April,  1937. 

The  group  also  contains  a  tea  service,  by  Jonathan 
Clifton,  London,  c.  1 709,  which  consists  of  a  coffee  pot, 
teapot,  a  large  bowl,  sugar  bowl,  cream  pitcher  and 
six  fluted  cups  and  saucers  with  six  shield-top  spoons. 
All  have  the  maker's  mark  save  the  spoons  which  are 
too  small  to  bear  an  imprint,  and  the  sugar  bowl, 
which  has  only  the  leopard's  head.  The  cups  and 
saucers  have  both  the  leopard's  head  and  maker's 
mark  in  very  clear  impressions.  The  scale  of  this  little 
service  can  be  visualised  from  the  height  of  the  tallest 
piece,  the  coffee  pot,  which  is  2  J  inches,  while  the 
height  of  cream  pitcher  and  bowls  is  under  1  inch 
and  the  cups  are  half  an  inch  high.  Although  not 
originally  part  of  the  same  set,  the  trencher  salts  in  the 


centre  of  the  illustra- 
tion are  also  by  Clifton. 

A  remarkable  little 
piece  of  fine  design  and 
execution  is  the  kettle 
on  stand  by  Jacob  Mar- 
gas  of  London,  17 13, 
which  has  cut  card  work 
at  the  juncture  of  the 
handle  and  the  body 
of  the  kettle.  The  escal- 
loped and  fluted  bot- 
tom of  the  stand  is 
for  burning  charcoal. 
There  is  a  full  set  of 
marks  inside  the  body 
of  the  kettle.  The  cover 
shows  thc  maker's  mark 
and  leopard's  head,  the 
burner  has  the  Britan- 
nia mark,  date  letter 
and  leopard's  head,  and  the  legs  the  leopard's  head. 
The  complete  height  of  this  minute  treasure  is  3!  inches 
to  the  top  of  the  raised  handle.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
known  kettles  in  either  large  or  miniature  size.  There 
is  a  fine  large  one  by  Lamerie  in  this  same  year,  and 
examples  by  David  Willaume,  1 706,  and  Anthony 
Nelme,  1709,  are  recorded. 

At  the  right  of  the  kettle  is  a  flagon  which  is  also  the 
work  of  Margas  in  the  same  year,  1 7 1 3,  and  has  his 
mark  on  the  side.  It  is  interesting  to  find  this  Charles  II 
type  with  tapering  body  and  spreading  skirt  foot  com- 
bined with  a  scroll  handle  repeated  at  this  date.  Also 
by  the  same  maker  are  the  two  caddies  at  the  extreme 
right  which  were  made  in  1712  and  show  the  maker's 
and  Britannia  mark  on  the  bottom,  on  the  neck,  and 
again  inside  the  covers. 


ONE  OF  GOYA'S  LATER 
PORTRAITS  OF  CHILDREN 

WHILE  Goya's  child  portraits  form  a  separate 
classification  among  the  subjects  of  this  many- 
sided  artist,  it  is  a  mistake  to  group  them  solely  on  this 
basis.  They  manifest  the  same  changes  in  spirit  and 
treatment  as  the  portraits  of  men  and  women  although 
this  is  less  apparent,  since  the  mien  of  childhood  has 
not  yet  unfolded  those  revelations  of  character  inter- 
esting to  the  searching  analyst  of  human  nature  which 
Goya  later  became.  The  portraits  of  children  of  the 
middle  years,  such  as  those  of  the  family  of  Charles  IV 
in  1800,  are  far  more  appreciative  of  the  personality  of 
the  child  than  the  paintings  of  the  "eighties  and  'nine- 
ties showing  charming,  doll-like  little  figures,  dressed 
to  perfection  and  surrounded  by  toys  and  pets. 
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The  full-length,  late  portrait  of  Victor  Guye,  illus- 
trated here,  was  painted  in  1810  at  the  same  time  as 
the  companion  portrait  of  an  uncle,  General  Nicholas 
Guye,  both  being  executed  for  the  father  of  the  child, 
Vincent  Guye  of  Madrid.  Here  we  have  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  artist's  manner  at  the  end  of  the  first  de- 
cade of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  after  he  had  experi- 
enced the  scenes  which  resulted  specifically  in  his  Dis- 
asters of  War  and  which  in  general  brought  a  greater 
seriousness  to  other  phases  of  his  art.  This  portrait, 
which  Mr.  Charles  B.  Harding  contributed  to  the  Goya 
exhibition  held  last  summer  at  the  California  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
finest  of  this  artist's  portraits  of  children.  It  keeps  much 
of  the  charm  of  the  earlier  manner  through  the  rich- 
ness of  dress,  although  this  effect  is  achieved  by  broad 
and  simple  means.  Detail  is  not  allowed  to  dominate, 
and  the  real  centre  of  emphasis  is  the  head,  which  is 
portrayed  with  a  gentleness  not  ordinarily  associated 
with  Goya's  ruthless  style.  It  is  as  different  in  its  own 
way  from  the  earlier  paintings  of  children  as  the  de- 
vastating portraits  of  the  Bourbon  family  are  from  the 
Gainsborough-like  portrayal  of  Yriarte,  vice-president 
of  the  Academy,  painted  in  1 797,  which  Mr.  E.  S. 
Harkness  lent  to  the  San  Francisco  exhibition.  The 
Guye  portraits  were  both  formerly  in  the  Harding  col- 
lection, and  that  of  General  Guye  now  belongs  to  Mr. 
Marshall  Field  who  lent  it  to  the  same  exhibition.  The 
subjects  of  the  Guye  portraits  are  from  a  Jura  family 
closely  associated  with  the  Bonaparte  rule  in  Spain. 
The  career  of  the  General  began  at  Austerlitz,  and  as 
General  Aide-de-Camp  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  he  was 
the  recipient  of  many  honours.  Victor  Guye  was  page 
to  the  king.  The  portraits  were  added  to  the  published 
works  of  Goya  in  1913  when  they  were  recorded  by 
Beructe  after  their  appearance  in  a  Paris  gallery. 

GEORGE  II  SAUCE  BOATS 
BY  FRANCIS  SPILSBURY 

A PAIR  of  sauce  boats  by  Francis  Spilsbury  of  Lon- 
don with  the  date  letter  for  1 736  shows  a  surpris- 
ingly late  use  of  the  moulded  foot  on  this  type  of 
receptacle.  The  earliest  sauce  boats  as  they  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  had  a  low, 
moulded  foot,  but  about  1730  the  three-footed  form 
became  the  usual  fashion.  Another  deviation  from  the 
more  prevalent  type  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury is  the  omission  of  the  open  scroll  handle,  which 
was  doubtless  used  because  it  was  thought  to  facilitate 
pouring.  The  open  scroll,  rising  rather  high  above  the 
back  of  the  usual  sauce  boat,  is  its  most  characteristic 
feature.  The  handles  on  the  present  pair  are  of  a  grace- 
fully formed  scrolled  type,  much  lighter  in  construc- 
tion than  the  necessarily  heavy  open  scroll,  and  gain  in 


effect  thereby.  They  rise  from  a  moulded  rim  which 
lifts  them  to  the  desired  height,  this  rim  being  not  the 
least  interesting  feature  of  the  design.  It  gives  a  fine 
finish  to  the  whole  which  is  lacking  in  the  more  squat 
form  In  which  the  body  terminates  abruptly  in  a 
slightly  everted  rim.  So  conventional  a  detail  as  the 
escalloped  edge  is  handled  with  an  appreciation  of  dis- 
tinguished line,  showing  that  the  maker  could  extract 
the  utmost  from  the  structural  possibilities  of  this 
utilitarian  object.  In  contrast  to  the  English  silver- 
smiths, the  French  craftsmen  retained  the  moulded 
foot  on  their  sauce  boats  throughout  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  although  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  direct  in- 
fluence from  this  source  here,  since  the  whole  design  is 
typical  of  Georgian  rococo,  in  its  finest  phase,  rather 
than  the  rococo  of  France.  This  interesting  pair  of  Geo. 
II  silver  sauce  boats  is  in  the  possession  of  Peter  Guille. 


PORTRAIT  OF  VICTOR  GUYE  BY  GOYA  :  LENT  BY  MR.  HARDING 
TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  PALACE  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR 
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have  been  some  foundation  for  this 
statement  since  in  the  year  in  which 
Longton  Hall  was  closed  the  Derby  staff 
was  noticeably  increased.  Littler's  fac- 
tory reached  its  end  in  1 758  and  its  re- 
maining stock  sold  at  auction. 


LONGTON  HALL  TUREEN 

AN  interesting  example  of  English  porcelain  from 
_/~\_the  short-lived  Longton  Hall  factory  of  William 
Littler  has  recently  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Forsyth 
Wickes.  It  was  formerly  in  the  porcelain  collection  of 
Symons,  Inc.,  and  has  been  mentioned  in  the  works  of 
R.  W.  Binns  (A  Century  of  Potting  in  the  City  of  Worcester) 
and  by  W.  Moore  Binns,  in  whose  First  Century  of  Eng- 
lish Porcelain  it  is  illustrated  opposite  page  116.  As  the 
later  author  explains,  it  is  quite  understandable  that 
in  the  early  studies  of  English  porcelain  this  piece, 
which  is  unmarked,  was  associated  with  the  Worcester 
output  which  Longton  Hall  imitated,  although  injus- 
tice to  the  earlier  writer,  whose  book  was  published  in 
1865,  it  is  noted  that  the  ascription  is  indefinite  and 
tentative.  The  piece  was  at  one  time  in  the  possession 
of  the  Royal  Worcester  Porcelain  factory,  and  later  in 
the  Bemrose  collection.  The  decoration  of  the  tureen 
shows  the  background  of 'Littler's  blue,'  a  cobalt  blue 
which  was  widely  used  at  Longton  Hall  in  imitation  of 
the  scale  blue  of  Worcester,  or  perhaps  of  the  'gros 
bleu'  of  Vincennes.  The  application  of  washes  of  white 
enamel  in  the  form  of  scroll  work  was  unique  with  this 
factory.  The  gilding  is  in  unfiled  gold-leaf. 

There  are  justifiable  reasons  why  an  outstanding 
example  of  Longton  Hall  porcelain  enjoys  the  in- 
terest of  the  collector  and  student,  even  though  the 
wares  produced  there  were  inferior  to  Chelsea,  Bow 
and  Derby.  It  represents  the  efforts  of  a  Burslem  potter 
to  produce  a  porcelain  which  could  be  sold  at  moder- 
ate cost,  and  that  this  interesting  experiment  never  led 
to  more  than  a  local  trade  in  the  Midlands  was  due 
largely  to  the  handicap  of  starting  with  insufficient 
capital.  The  period  of  the  factory's  activity  was  from 
1 752  until  1 758,  and  from  Littler's  verbose  advertise- 
ments it  can  be  ascertained  that  1 754  was  the  year  in 
which  was  announced  the  'first  produce  of  the  factory 
of  useful  porcelain  or  china  ware.'  The  factory  has  an 
association  with  the  career  of  William  Duesbury  of 
Derby  who  worked  there  as  an  enameller  in  1 756  and 
according  to  tradition  had  some  extended  financial  in- 
terest in  the  factory  towards  the  end.  In  his  English 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  W.  B.  Honey  says  that  there  may 


MR.  CONSTABLE'S  AP- 
POINTMENT TO  THE 
BOSTON  MUSEUM 

OF  special  interest  in  both  England  and  America 
is  the  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  William  G.  Con- 
stable as  curator  of  paintings  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston,  a  position  which  he  has  undertaken  for 
not  less  than  three  years.  He  will  come  to  Boston  in 
March  of  next  year  to  take  up  this  post,  which  has  late- 
ly been  filled  by  Dr.  George  H.  Edgell,  who  is  also 
director  of  the  Museum. 

As  a  lecturer  at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  in  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Constable  is  well  known  here  and  is  familiar  with 
the  great  collection  of  paintings  in  this  country.  His 
own  interest  in  Italian  painting  will  find  sympathetic 
support  at  the  Museum  which  has  built  up  a  notable 
collection  in  this  field  and  among  its  recent  acquisitions 
has  numbered  an  important  Renaissance  panel  from 
the  Barberini  Palace  attributed  to  Fra  Carnevale  and  a 
newly  discovered  portrait  of  a  doge  by  Gentile  Bellini. 

The  Museum  is  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
a  scholar  of  wide  attainments.  Mr.  Constable  has  been 
director  of  the  Courtauld  Institute  since  1932,  and  is 
professor  of  the  history  of  art  at  London  University  as 
well  as  lecturer  at  the  universities  of  Liverpool,  Bristol 
and  Hull.  Since  1935  he  has  been  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  Art  at  Cambridge  University.  From  1923  until 
1928  he  was  assistant  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  three  years  from  1929  to  1931  assistant  director. 


A  LONGTON  HALL  TUREEN  :  BLUE  GROUND  WITH  ENAMELLED 
WHITE  SCROLL  WORK,  1752-58  :  OWNER  MR.  FORSYTH  WICKES 
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THE  ART  TREASURES  OF  SPAIN 

THE  reports  of  the  recent  tour  of  inspection  in 
Spain  undertaken  by  Sir  Frederick  Kenyon,  late 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Mann, 
Keeper  of  the  Wallace  Gallery,  have  done  something 
to  reassure  the  world  that  the  Spanish  Government 
is  taking  its  duties  seriously  as  guardians  of  its  country's 
artistic  heritage.  Much  damage  has  unfortunately  al- 
ready been  done,  mainly  in  the  early  months  of  the 
war,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  diverted  atten- 
tion from  all  but  military  affairs.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  neither  of  the  combatant  parties  wishes  to  see  all 
evidence  of  Spanish  culture  wiped  out.  The  destruc- 
tion appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  anarchists,  who 
seized  power  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  and 
made  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries, making  bonfires  of  their  contents.  Hardly  a 
church  in  Catalonia  escaped,  except  the  Cathedral  of 
Barcelona,  Sir  Frederick  tells  us  ;  and  according  to  Mr. 
Mann's  report  this  province  has  lost  5  per  cent,  of  her 
mediaeval  art  and  over  60  per  cent,  of  her  baroque 
art.  From  Barcelona,  many  of  the  important  works  of 
Catalan  art  have  been  removed  and  are  on  exhibition 
in  Paris.  The  little  town  of  Olot  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  seat  of  war, 
has  been  made  a  repository  for  the  majority  of  the 
remaining  works,  and  these  include  the  great  Crucifix 
with  the  bowed  head  from  Barcelona  Cathedral;  ar- 
chives of  Aragon  and  Barcelona  and  fine  manuscripts. 
At  Madrid,  although  eigat  incendiary  bombs  struck 
the  Prado,  little  damage  has  been  done,  and  about  five 
hundred  of  its  most  valuable  paintings  as  well  as  three 
hundred  splendid  tapestries  from  the  Royal  Palace, 
manuscripts  and  books  have  now  been  stored  in  the 
Torres  de  SerranSs  at  Valencia.  The  two  visitors  hav- 
ing asked  to  see  some  of  the  pictures  for  purposes  of 
verification,  were  readily  shown  them,  and  were  satis- 
fied with  the  protective  measures  taken  and  the  pack- 
ing in  fire-proof  cases.  Some  of  these  pictures  appear 
to  have  suffered  to  some  extent  from  mildew,  through 
having  been  temporarily  stored  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank  of  Spain.  Many  other  valuable  treasures  remain 
stored  in  the  basements  of  the  Prado. 

Although  the  Duke  of  Alba's  palace  is  a  complete 
wreck,  we  hear  that  'to  a  great  extent  the  contents  have 
been  salved,'  a  statement  not  completely  reassuring, 
as  so  much  has  been  lost.  Most  depressing,  however,  is 
the  news  that  the  priceless  collection  of  armour  in  the 
great  Armeria  Real  has  been  'bundled  anyhow  in 


HEAD  OF  A  KING  IN  BLACK  GRANITE  FROM  ARMANT  :  PROBABLY 
SAITE  :  AT  THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION 

the  basement,'  standing  or  lying  'unoiled  and  unat- 
tended,' and  must  have  been  badly  battered  and 
dented.  Thousands  of  works  of  all  kinds  are  stacked  in 
the  Archaeological  Museum  and  the  great  church  of 
San  Francisco  el  Grande ;  these  we  hear  are  being  care- 
fully labelled  and  inventoried. 

Sir  Frederick  Kenyon  and  Mr.  Mann  are  to  be 
thanked  for  their  arduous  journey  of  investigation, 
and  they  pay  tributes  to  the  friendly  and  hospitable 
reception  they  met  with  everywhere.  Those  who  are 
attempting  to  safeguard  Spain's  art  patrimony  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  everybody.  But  the  tale  of  destruction 
is  one  of  the  saddest  on  record. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  AT  ARMANT 

THE  results  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Society's 
expedition  to  Armant,  generously  financed  by  Sir 
Robert  Mond  and  carried  out  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Oliver  H.  Myers,  have  aroused  considerable 
interest  both  in  the  press  and  in  the  general  public. 
The  exhibition  was  held  during  September  at  the 
beautifully  situated  premises  of  the  Institute  of  Arch- 
aeology in  Regent's  Park.  Naturally,  several  of  the  fin- 
est things  had  already  been  impounded  by  the  Cairo 
Museum,  but  the  objects  here  assembled  gave  such  a 
detailed  and  vivid  picture  of  the  early  culture  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Nile,  that  it  is  hoped  additional  funds 
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will  be  forthcoming  from  the  public  to  enable  the  work 
to  be  extended.  The  field  of  exploration  at  Armant, 
according  to  Mr.  Myers,  is  limitless,  and  as  yet  has 
only  been  scratched. 

Two  seasons'  work  were  represented,  divided  into 
four  important  groups:  The  Town,  Kom-el-Abd;  The 
Hermitage  at  Kola-el-Hamra;  The  Cemeteries  on  the  De- 
sert Edge:  and  The  Rock  Drawings  from  the  High  Desert. 
The  last  named  are  illustrated  in  a'  series  of  photo- 
graphs by  Dr.  H.  A.  Winkler,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
High  Desert  section.  A  splendid  sandstone  figure  of 
the  size  of  life  is  perhaps  the  most  arresting  of  the 
exhibits.  This  is  an  Osirid,  inscribed  for  Merenptah, 
though  there  is  definite  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  an 
XI  Dynasty  effigy  of  Mentuhotep  V,  restored  by  the 
aforesaid  monarch.  Besides  other  sandstone  torsos  of 
similar  statues,  there  is  a  draped  black  granite  torso  of 
Roman  workmanship.  The  finest  piece  of  sculpture,  to 
our  thinking,  is  the  shapely  fragment,  in  hard  yellow 
limestone,  of  Amenemhat  III,  XII  Dynasty  (about 
2,000  B.C.).  The  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  the 
hands  and  the  realistic  modelling  of  the  legs  invest 
'this  piece  with  a  warm  humanism  that  is  very  appeal- 
ing. A  sandstone  head  of  Bes,  the  god  of  pleasure  and 
dancing,  about  18  in.  high,  also  commands  attention. 
From  the  town  of  Armant  comes  the  black  granite 
head  of  a  king,  shown  in  our  illustration,  an  impres- 
sive fragment,  of  which  the  date  is  not  yet  established, 
but  probably  of  Saite  workmanship. 

Specimens  of  glass,  faience,  toys,  human  and  ani- 
mal figurines,  heads  and  amulets,  weapons,  toilet  im- 
plements, fragments  of  food  and  garments,  and  orna- 
ments, representing  several  stages  of  Egyptian  culture, 
make  up  an  exhibition  of  extraordinary  fascination. 
Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  work  is  that  done 
by  Dr.  Winkler,  who  has  discovered  and  photo- 
graphed rock-drawings  which  reach  back  to  time  be- 
yond record,  when  evidence  of  human  occupation  is 
shown  only  by  the  footprints  of  hunters  drawn  upon 
the  rocks  and  diagrams  of  magical  import  intended 
to  ensnare  animals. 

The  plans  of  the  city  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
R.  S.  Lavers,  and  the  photographs  are  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
donald,  Winkler,  MacEwan,  MacGregor  and  Miss 
Drower.  The  drawings  and  paintings  are  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Myers  and  the  inscriptions  are  by  Miss  Drower. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  REVIEWING 

A CURIOUS  method  of  reviewing  has  come  to  our 
notice.  In  The  Morning  Post  of  September  7th, 
the  Art  Critic,  writing  upon  Miss  Helen  Comstock's 
references  last  month,  to  five  unrecorded  portraits  of 
the  Kildersbee  family  by  Gainsborough,  drags  into 
one  of  his  paragraphs  in  which  The  Connoisseur  is 


mentioned,  the  story  of 'Mrs.  Dupuis,  who  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  Gainsborough's  wife  was  the  natural 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.'  The  writer  begins 
his  next  paragraph  with  the  words  'But  this  is  incor- 
rect.' The  implication  is  that  The  Connoisseur  ac- 
cepted this  old  story  and  is  hereby  rebuked.  Not  a  word 
about  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  mentioned  in  Miss 
Comstock's  articles,  and  unless  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
The  Connoisseur  was  in  error,  the  critic  has  merely 
set  up  an  Aunt  Sally  of  his  own  for  the  pleasure  of 
bringing  it  down  with  a  cockshy  himself,  and  his  re- 
marks become  entirely  pointless. 


MOSTRA  AUGUSTEA  DELLA  ROMANITA 

FASCIST  Italy  is  about  to  celebrate  the  second 
millenary  of  Rome'sfirst  Emperor.  From  September 
23rd,  1937,  to  September  23rd,  1938,  will  be  held  an 
Exposition  on  an  immense  scale  commemorating  the 
personality,  the  works  and  deeds  of  Augustus  Caesar 
in  a  synopsis  which  is  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
Rome's  ancient  civilization  from  its  legendary  foun- 
ders to  the  time  of  Justinian.  Further  information  may 
be  had  from  E.N.I.T.,  38  Piccadilly,  W.i. 


THE  interesting  sixteenth-century  needlework  panel 
of  Abraham  Entertaining  the  Angels,  illustrated  on  this 
page,  comes  from  Darnwick  Tower,  Melrose.  By  tradi- 
tion, it  is  said  to  have  been  embroidered  by  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  to  be  offered  at  auction  on  the 
opening  day  of  a  Coronation  Embroidery  Exhibition 
in  aid  of  the  Lambeth  Girls'  Welfare  Association,  at  46 
Eaton  Square,  S.W.i  from  October  20th  till  the  26th. 


ABRAHAM  EXTERTA ISJSG  THE  ASOELS  :  A  PANEL  OF  TUDOR 
EMBROIDERY  AT  THE  CORONATION  EMBROIDERY  EXHIBITION 
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THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  OF  KARAHISSAR 
(Volume  II:  The  Cycle  of  Text  Illustrations) 
By  Harold  R.  Willoughby 
(University  of  Chicago  Press,  $20; 
Cambridge  University  Press,  90s.) 

PROFESSOR  ERNEST  C.  COLWELL,  author 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  important  publication, 
has  contributed  to  the  second  a  summary  of  his 
previous  work,  'in  order  to  render'  his  colleague's 
study,  now  before  us,  'a  structurally  complete  publica- 
tion of  the  manuscript.'  Mr.  Willoughby  (Associate 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago),  provides  a  profound  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  illustrations  to  the  manuscript  to  which 
the  two  volumes  are  devoted.  This  manuscript  is  the 
tetraevangeleon  in  the  State  Public  Library  of  Lenin- 
grad (Greek  MS.  105),  known  as  the  Karahissar 
Codex,  or  the  Four  Gospels  of  Karahissar,  from  its  dis- 
covery at  Karahissar  in  Northern  Asia  Minor  by  the 
Russian  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  Vladimir  Titoff,  who 
presented  it  to  the  Imperial  Public  Library,  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  1854.  This  famous  codex  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels dates  from  the  Thirteenth  Century,  is  written  in 
single  column  on  strong,  well-preserved  vellum  in  dis- 
tinguished minuscule  script,  is  illustrated  with  sixty- 
five  miniatures,  and  introduced  by  seven  decorative 
arcades:  'Both  iconographically  and  paleographically 
it  stands  at  the  very  centre  of  an  extended,  prominent 
and  singularly  interesting  family  of  medieval  Greek 
manuscripts,  very  intimately  related  to  each  other 
and  historically  associated  with  the  vicissitudes  and 
policies  of  the  imperial  family  of  Byzantium.' 

The  137  plates  to  this  nobly  printed  volume  repro- 
duce the  manuscript's  entire  illustration,  together 
with  numerous  cognate  examples  from  other  sources, 
which  (to  quote  from  Mile  Sirarpie  Der  Nersessian's 
valuable  Introduction)  'will  dispel  the  erroneous  belief 
that  Byzantine  miniature  painting  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century  had  fallen  into  a  decadent  state.' — C. 

BRUEGEL:  DETAILS  FROM  HIS  PICTURES 
Introduction  by  Gustav  Gluck 
Translated  by  Eveline  Byam  Shaw 
(London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  Printed  in  Austria. 
£3  !OS.) 

THE  object  of  this  book  is  to  reveal,  in  a  series  of 
sectional  colour-plates,  the  richness  of  content  and 
interesting  detail  that  may  be  seen  in  every  part  of 


Bruegel's  paintings.  And  superbly  does  it  fulfil  its  pur- 
pose. Why  then  does  the  commentator,  M.  Gustav 
Gluck,  former  Director  of  the  Vienna  Gallery,  who 
knows  his  Bruegel  well  (of  course,  it  is  the  elder  Pieter 
Bruegel  with  whom  we  are  concerned),  say  that  'in 
any  study  of  Bruegel's  pictures,  his  subject-matter 
occupies  all  too  prominent  a  place'  ?  This  is  pure  non- 
sense, a  concession  to  a  type  of  modern  criticism  which 
has  been  reduced  to  absurdity.  With  all  good  pictures 
content  and  form  are,  as  they  should  be,  inseparably 
welded  into  a  harmonious  and  indivisible  unity.  To 
take  away  either  part  is  to  destroy  the  whole.  Who, 
looking  over  the  superb  colour-plates  in  this  book, 
would  be  without  any  part  of  Bruegel's  subject- 
matter  ?  And,  lacking  his  subject-matter  how  would 
his  powers  of  expression  be  thereby  increased  ?  His 
fecund  canvases  are  a  perfect  reflex  of  human  life  and 
activity  in  sixteenth-century  Flanders. 

The  author  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  subject- 
matter  in  Bruegel's  paintings  cannot  be  completely 
separated  from  the  form,  but  is  the  real  occasion  of  the 
immense  wealth  of  Bruegel's  art.  Then  why  com- 
plain about  it  ?  The  Bruegel  Scene  is  an  observant, 
humour-loving  painter's  view  of  life,  comprehensive, 
panoramic,  as  rich  and  immense  as  Victor  Hugo's, 
continually  revealing  the  unexpected,  and  a  study  of 
his  works  such  as  these  splendid,  detailed  plates 
provide,  rewards  the  seeker  just  as  Nature  herself 
rewards  him.  Here,  as  in  Nature,  are  pictures  within 
pictures.  Mr.  Gluck  tells  us  that  for  all  his  familiarity 
with  Bruegel's  works  in  the  Vienna  Gallery  he  was 
continually  discovering  fresh  interests  and  passages 
hitherto  overlooked.  These  pictures  are  a  microcosm 
of  the  Flemish  life  of  the  period.  Not  a  part  is  without 
interest,  nor  without  its  allotted  action  in  the  drama 
of  the  whole.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  complexity  and 
elaboration  the  unity  of  the  design  as  a  whole  remains 
unimpaired.  For  this  reason  I  am  unable  to  believe 
that  they  are  improvisations,  the  parts  being  invented 
as  the  artist  went  011.  It  would  be  quite  true  to  say 
that  he  relied  on  his  memory  during  the  actual  process 
of  painting,  a  memory  cultivated  through  the  practice 
of  making  innumerable  sketches  and  studies  from  the 
life.  Mr.  Gluck  says  that  drawings  and  painted 
sketches  for  his  pictures  do  not  exist.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  elaborate  figure  composition  studies  that 
must  have  been  designed  with  a  view  to  pictures. 
Moreover,  as  Mr.  Gluck  says,  'his  manner  did  not 
allow  of  extensive  alterations  or  even  slight  pentimenti.' 
All  the  more  reason  for  having  a  working  drawing. 
And  you  cannot  improvise  perspective  as  you  go 
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along.  It  must  be  worked  out  beforehand  or  there 
will  be  disaster. 

But  it  would  be  ungrateful  indeed  to  cavil  at  any- 
thing in  a  book  that  gives  so  much  pleasure.  Enjoy- 
ment must  accompany  the  contemplation  of  Bruegel's 
whimsical  figures,  disporting  themselves  in  true  Flem- 
ish fashion.  One  revels  in  his  jewelled  colouring  and 
enamel-like  technique  and  is  fascinated  by  the  ruby 
reds,  the  juicy  greens  and  lacquer-like  yellows.  Ador- 
able landscapes  occur  everywhere.  Some  of  them  may 
be  based  on  the  example  of  Patinier,  but  an  original 
vision  informs  the  majority  of  them,  plus  an  accurate 
observation  of  nature.  In  the  background  of  Hunters  in 
the  Snow  is  a  group  of  mountain  peaks  so  accurately 
portrayed  that  the  late  Lord  Conway  of  Allington 
told  me  he  had  identified  them  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Mont  Blanc  range. 

Mr.  Gliick,  who  is  the  author  of  a  previous  book, 
BruegeVs  Gemalde,  does  not  in  the  present  essay  give 
any  details  of  the  artist's  life,  but  to  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  period,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  given 
the  putative  date  of  his  birth,  (15 14  or  1525?)  and 
that  of  his  death,  1569.  This  gorgeous  picture-book 
has  forty  large-sized  colour-plates,  superbly  repro- 
duced, and  in  a  few  cases,  the  actual  size  of  the 
originals. — H.G.F. 

SEA  AND  RIVER  PAINTERS  OF  THE 
NETHERLANDS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

By  Admiral  Sir  Lionel  Preston,  K.C.B. 

(Oxford  University  Press:  London,  New  York  and 
Toronto.  30s.  net) 

STOUT  sailors,  redoubtable  sea-fighters  and  great 
sea  painters  were  the  products  of  Holland  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  It  was  a  well-timed  move  on  the 
part  of  Admiral  Sir  Lionel  Preston  to  launch  a  book 
about  them  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  by  King 
George  VI  of  the  National  Maritime  Museum  at 
Greenwich,  and  it  is  assured  of  a  warm  welcome.  If 
we  were  worthy  rivals  of  the  Hollander  on  the  watery 
element  during  our  struggle  for  supremacy,  we  were 
no  match  for  him  in  the  peaceful  art  of  delineating 
ships  and  the  sea — or  for  that  matter  in  delineating 
anything  else.  Dutchmen  were  even  painting  ships  for 
us,  depicting  conflicts  impartially,  whichever  side 
happened  to  be  the  victor.  The  Van  de  Veldes,  father 
and  son,  both  buried  in  St.  James's  Church,  Picca- 
dilly, and  standing  highest  of  all  in  British  esteem, 
were  engaged  by  a  Royal  Charter  of  Charles  II  dated 
1675,  addressed  to  Prince  Rupert,  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, 'for  taking  and  making  draughts  of  sea  fights' 
(the  elder)  and  'for  putting  the  said  draughts  into 
colours'  (the  younger)  at  a  salary  for  each  of  one 


hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

Sir  Lionel  has  given  us  an  excellent  book,  illustrat- 
ing his  theme  with  1 14  plates  after  the  great  sea 
painters  of  the  Netherlands.  His  plan  is  to  show  the 
growth  and  progress  of  marine  and  river  painting, 
taking  the  elder  Pieter  Bruegel  as  the  starting  point, 
through  the  various  developments  to  the  decline  and 
decadence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Hence  we  have  the  painters  classified  as  'Pano- 
ramists,'  from  1597  to  1625,  the  'Transitionists'  161 4- 
25,  the  'Early  Realists'  1625-45,  tne  'Mature  Real- 
ists' 1645-75,  and  the  'Decadence'  1676- 1700.  Natur- 
ally individuals  overlap  these  dates,  but  the  scheme  is 
a  good  working  one  and  has  enabled  Sir  Lionel  to 
make  clear  to  us  the  general  features  of  each  class.  As 
a  seaman,  as  well  as  an  earnest  student  of  marine 
painting  and  a  collector,  he  is  particularly  well 
equipped  for  his  task  and  probably  no  better  book  on 
this  branch  of  Dutch  painting  exists.  He  writes  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  infects  the  reader  and  reminds  us 
that  the  Dutchmen  were  as  magnificent  painters  of 
the  skies  as  they  were  of  the  waters. 

The  number  of  painters  listed,  together  with  details 
concerning  them,  is  evidence  of  Sir  Lionel's  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  and  his  book,  though  short,  is  full 
of  informing  facts.  But  Hendrik  Cornelisz  Vroom, 
1 566- 1 640,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  'commenced 
his  career  by  designing  wall-papers.'  That  he  was 
much  employed  as  a  tapestry-designer  we  know,  but 
the  earliest  wall-papers  we  know  anything  of  were 
made  by  Francois  of  Rouen  between  1620  and  1630. 
Sir  Lionel's  terminology  is  at  fault  when  he  speaks  of 
the  elder  Van  de  Velde's  reed-pen  drawings  as  'etch- 
ings,' and  we  do  not  like  Bonington's  name  spelt 
'Bonnington.'  But  these  are  trifling  blemishes. — H.G.F. 

ON  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  TREES 
By  Adrian  Hill,  R.B.A.,  R.L,  R.O.I. 
With  a  Foreword  by  Sir  George  Clausen,  R.A.,R.W.S. 
(London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.  15s.  net) 

A LIVING  tree  is  something  to  grow  lyrical  about. 
As  the  most  poetic  element  in  a  landscape  and 
often  the  most  prominent  feature,  it  is  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  attention.  To  look  at  Mr.  Adrian  Hill's 
beautiful  drawings  of  trees  is  to  realize  the  amount  of 
study  he  has  devoted  to  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
his  drawings  that  he  sings  the  praises  of  the  tree  most 
eloquently.  Here  are  trees  of  almost  every  shape  and 
species,  singly  and  in  harmoniously  composed  groups, 
seen  under  varying  aspects  and  conditions  throughout 
the  seasons.  The  drawings  are  the  better  part  of  the 
book,  and  this  is  natural,  since  the  example  of  a  master 
is  always  better  than  his  precept.  Still,  the  precept  of  a 
master  is  worth  listening  to  and  Mr.  Adrian  Hill's 
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remarks,  even  if  rambling  at  times,  should  be  thought- 
fully read  and  digested.  An  understanding  of  trees  is 
essential  to  the  landscapist,  and  he  who  shirks  the 
labour  necessary  to  this  end  and  fails  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  all  their  forms,  the  character  of  their 
growths  and  their  structure  by  the  constant  and  un- 
tiring use  of  his  pencil  will  never  get  anywhere  in  his 
profession.  Nothing  gives  away  a  landscape  painter 
more  quickly  than  scamped  and  slip-shod  drawing  in 
this  respect,  however  he  may  think  to  disguise  it. 
One  needs  only  to  compare  such  efforts  with  those  of 
a  master  such  as  Harpignies,  or  we  may  say  of  the 
author  himself,  to  be  convinced  of  this. 

Trees  in  themselves  often  form  compositions  of  the 
rarest  beauty  and  make  pictures  on  their  own  account. 
Happily  there  is  no  lack  of  these  charming  models, 
posing  with  their  inimitable  grace,  for  as  long  as  we 
choose,  and  asking  no  fee.  Therefore  there  can  be  no 
excuse  in  the  draughtsman,  for  lack  of  knowledge.  To 
the  genuine  lover  of  trees,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
more  entrancing  occupation  than  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  tree-drawing  on  every  possible  occasion. 
We  feel  sure  that  every  possessor  of  Mr.  Hill's  book 
will  wish  to  emulate  him  and  thank  him  and  his 
publishers  for  so  many  beautiful  illustrations  and 
for  putting  in  a  plea  for  the  charms  of  trees  in  so  at- 
tractive a  form. 

Sir  George  Clausen,  recommending  this  excellent 
treatise  in  a  sympathetic  foreword,  stresses  the  emo- 
tional aspect  in  the  study  of  trees,  reminding  the 
student  that  he  is  not  'concerned  so  much  with  the 
representation  of  timber,  as  that  for  a  time  he  has 
been  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  great  moving 
forces  of  Nature,  and  to  share  in  the  emotion  so  con- 
veyed to  him.'  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  blocks 
on  pages  18  and  19  have  been  transposed,  probably 
by  an  oversight. — H.G.F. 

THE  OLD  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND 

By  Clive  Rouse 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

NO  one  who  loves  fine  old  pictures,  or  plate  or 
pottery  or  furniture,  can,  I  think,  be  indifferent 
to  old  houses,  or  the  collective  charm  thereof  in  old 
towns ;  for  old  houses  are  the  caskets  which  have  pre- 
served the  arts,  and  the  ramparts  of  old  towns  have 
been  their  strong  refuge.  Mr.  Clive  Rouse's  book 
(another  of  Batsford's  admirable  British  Heritage 
Series)  will  therefore  be  welcome  to  readers  of  The 
Connoisseur.  They  will  assuredly  find  much  to  de- 
light them  in  its  pages  and  in  the  many  beautiful 
photographs  which  illustrate  these.  There  are  no  less 
than  129  reproductions  in  this  particular  volume  of  a 
series,  the  moderate  price  of  which  renders  each  of  its 


members  a  cherished  companion  of  all  such  as  go 
a'travelling  not  entirely  unmindful  of  the  generations 
which  have  gone  on  before. 

Mr.  Rouse  stresses  the  fact  that  it  is  to  their  'con- 
tinuity of  life  and  development'  that  our  English 
towns  owe  their  distinctive  character.  They  are  the 
products  of  a  continuous  evolution.  Save  for  a  few 
storms,  of  which  the  seventeenth-century  Rebellion 
was  by  far  the  heaviest,  they  have  continued  peace- 
fully, when  compared  with  the  cities  of  other  coun- 
tries, not  excepting  Scotland.  Their  chiefest  foes  have 
not  been  warring  hosts,  but  the  greedy  industrial  van- 
dals of  the  last,  and  of  this  century.  Mr.  Rouse  adopts 
a  moderate  attitude  towards  the  march  of  the  times: 
'The  old  places  grow  and  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions.  That  is  right  and  proper.  The  tragedy 
happens  when  the  old  is  utterly  swept  away  in  thought- 
less and  often  tasteless  modern  development;  and  the 
evidences  of  an  evolution  through  centuries — a  feature 
so  typical  of  the  English  towns — are  blotted  out  and 
forgotten.'  These  are  his  concluding  words,  and  we 
would  emphasize  alike  their  moderation  and  their  im- 
portance. There  is  so  much  of  England,  that  is  worth 
saving,  yet  to  save  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  This 
book  would  prove  the  surviving  beauty  of  our  old  towns, 
were  there  no  other  evidence. — C.R.C. 


A  VIEW  FROM  THE  ROWS,  CHESTER.  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  THE 
OLDTOWSS  UF  ENGLAND  BY  CLIVE  ROUSE  :  B.  T.  BATSFORD,  LTD. 
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BRITISH  STAMPS  IN  FIVE 


REIGNS 


By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  ViCTORIA,  DESIGNED  BY  CORBOULD,  ENGRAVED  BY  HEATH  ;  EDWARD  VII  KING  GEORGE  VI 

BY  EM1L  FUCHS  ;  GEORGE  V,  BY  SIR  B.  McKENNAL  ;  EDWARD  VIII,  DESIGNED  BY  H.  J.  BROWN.'  EDMUND  DULAC 


NINETY-SEVEN  years  ago,  when  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Rowland  Hill  the  adhesive  postage 
stamp  was  first  called  into  being,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  precedent,  the  numismatic  rule  was  imple- 
mented and  a  portrait  bust  of  Britain's  fair  young  Queen 
adopted  as  its  emblem.  Mr.  Henry  Corbould,  F.S.A., 
who  had  already  carried  out  some  excellent  work  in 
connexion  with  the  production  of  vignettes  for  bank 
notes,  etc.,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  adapting  to 
the  new  postage  labels  the  profile  bust  of  Her  Majesty 
as  presented  on  the  medal  struck  to  commemorate  her 
first  visit  to  the  city  of  London  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day, 
1839,  and  engraved  by  William  Wyon,  then  chief  en- 
graver to  the  Royal  Mint.  From  Corbould's  original 
'wash'  drawing  the  head  was  finely  engraved  upon 
steel,  by  Frederick  Heath,  one  of  a  line  of  distinguished 
engravers,  who  received  a  fee  of  fifty  guineas  for  his 
work.  Controversy  almost  akin  to  that  of  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare  raged  for  many  years  round  the  true 
identity  of  the  engraver  of  the  first  postage  stamp, 
some  contending  that  while  payment  for  the  work  was 
in  fact  made  to  Frederick  Heath,  he  received  the 
money  on  behalf  of  his  father,  Charles  Heath.  All 
doubts  seem  to  be  set  at  rest,  however,  by  the  discovery 
of  an  engraver's  proof  of  the  beautiful  'Penny  Black' 
presented  by  Henry  Corbould  to  a  lady  descendant  of 
Frederick  Heath,  and  bearing  the  superscription  'En- 
gravers proof  by  Fredk.  Heath  after  drawing  by  Henry 
Corbould  F.S.A.,'  which  was  recently  offered  in  a 
London  auction  room. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  genesis  of  the  first  British  stamp 
design.  By  the  Queen's  expressed  desire  it  served  in 
various  forms  upon  all  stamps  of  her  long  and  glorious 
reign,  and  for  that  reason  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  all  stamp  designs.  Though  Dominions  and  Colonies 
might  present  upon  their  postal  issues  portraits  more 
up-to-date  and  true  to  life,  Great  Britain  remained 
faithful  to  that  first  youthful  profile. 


The  portrait  bust  of  King  Edward  VII,  which 
adorned  the  stamps  of  his  reign,  was  based,  like  that  of 
the  Edwardian  coinage,  upon  a  medallion  executed  by 
the  Austrian  sculptor,  the  late  Emil  Fuchs,  originally 
exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery  in  1900,  and  then  in  the 
collection  of  Queen  Alexandra.  In  his  book,  With  Pen- 
cil, Brush  and  Chisel,  the  artist  has  told  how  the  King, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  suggestions  submitted  by 
the  contractors  for  the  new  stamps,  instructed  them  to 
communicate  with  him,  at  the  same  time  intimating 
his  willingness  to  grant  the  sittings  necessary  for  the 
making  of  an  entirely  new  drawing  which  should  re- 
tain the  main  features  of  the  sculptured  design. 

Many  readers  may  recall  the  storm  of  adverse  critic- 
ism which  greeted  the  appearance  of  the  original  half- 
penny and  penny  stamps  of  the  Georgian  era  on  Cor- 
onation Day,  191 1.  The  fault  lay  in  the  attempting  to 
combine  photography  with  draughtmanship,  the  for- 
mer being  ill-adapted  to  reproduction  by  the  epargne 
process  employed  for  engraving  the  master  dies.  Some 
so-called  'improved'  types  which  followed  at  the  New 
Year  of  1913  proved  equally  unsatisfactory  from  the 
aesthetic  standpoint,  and  it  was  not  until  McKennal's 
bold,  laureated  profile  was  substituted  on  the  penny 
stamp  that  an  acceptable  design  was  achieved. 

For  the  short-lived  stamps  of  King  Edward  VIII,  an 
effort  was  made  to  return  to  the  dignified  simplicity  of 
early  Victorian  issues.  This  very  pleasing  example  of 
postage  stamp  portraiture  was  submitted  to  the  Post- 
master-General by  a  seventeen  year  old  philatelist, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Brown,  of  Exeter,  and  accepted  with  some 
slight  modification.  The  actual  portrait  used  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Hugh  Cecil,  the  Court  photographer. 

Turning  now  to  the  stamps  of  King  George  VI: 
austerity  rather  than  simplicity  is  the  key-note  of  the 
new  design,  wherein  a  finely  modelled  head  of  His 
Majesty,  by  Mr.  Dulac,  tends  to  be  dwarfed  by  some 
excellent,  but  over-bold,  lettering  by  Mr.  Eric  Gill. 
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ARMS  ON  MOUNTING 
OF  GLASS  FLUTE  BY 
LAURENT,  DATED  1811 

THESE  arewhatare technical- 
ly known  as  the  kleine- 1 1  'appen 
as  opposed  to  the  mittlere-  and 
Majestats-  W appen  of  the  Emperors  of 
Austria.  The  shield  on  the  breast  of 
the  Imperial  Eagle  is  charged  with 
the  personal  arms  of  the  Emperors  of 
the  House  of  Habsburg — Habsburg, 
Austria  and  Lotharingia.  Round  the 
shield  are  the  collar  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  the  ribbon  and  badge 
of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa ;  be- 
hind the  shield  is  the  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold  instituted  by  the 
Emperor  Francis  I  (reg.  1 792-1835) 
in  1808.  Later  versions  of  the  arms  usually  include  the 
collars  of  other  Austrian  orders.  The  owner  of  this  flute 
was  the  Emperor  Francis  I,  whose  daughter  Marie 
Louise  had  married  Napoleon  in  181  o. 

Laurent  worked  between  1806  and  1848,  and  speci- 
alized in  these  glass  flutes,  about  twenty  being  known. 


close  of  that  century.  I  suggest 
your  box  was  made  in  Calcutta 
early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


ARMS  ON  PARCEL-GILT 
C  U  P  —  L  O  N  D  O  N,  W.  1 


TH] 
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ARMS  OF  THE  EMPERORS  OF  AUSTRIA 
ON  THE   MOUNTING  OF  A  GLASS  FLUTE 


ESE  arms  are  engraved 
rather  crudely  as  per  fess,  in  chief 
two  birds  turned  to  the  sinister  and  in 
base  an  uprooted  tree-trunk  zvith  two 
branches.  There  is  no  coat  in  English 
heraldry  that  resembles  this;  and 
the  only  coat  of  this  type  recorded 
on  the  Continent  is  that  of  Cramer 
of  Amsterdam — per  fess  azure  and  ar- 
gent, in  chief  two  cranes  (the  species  of 
birdvariesin  the  old  reproductions) 
affronte  or,  and  in  base  an  uprooted  tree-trunk  with  two  branches 
vert.  I  know  no  facts  relating  to  this  family  save  that  it 
was  still  resident  in  Amsterdam  late  in  the  last  century. 


ARMS  ON  OAK  CHAIR- 
BONNYBRIDGE,  STIRLINGSHIRE 


ARMS    ON   WOODEN   BOX— LONDON,  W.i 

THE  arms — ermine,  on  a  chief  a  griffin  passant — in- 
laid in  ivory  on  light-coloured  wood,  are  borne 
by  Cooke  of  Peake,  co.  York;  originally  of  Hack- 
ney, co.  Middlesex;  by  Richmond  of  Hedenham, 
co.  Norfolk;  and  by  various  branches  of  one  of 
the  families  of  Chester.  The  crest,  however, — a  lions 
head  erased  guardant  [argent] — is  only  borne  by  Cooke. 
The  arms  would  therefore  read  ermine,  on  a  chief  azure 
a  griffin  passant  argent,  a  crescent  for  difference.  The  tech- 
nique of  the  inlay  on  this  box  is  reminiscent  of  that 
found  on  many  English  fire-arms  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century;  but  there  is,  too,  something  suggestive  of  the 
work  of  Orientals  when  copying  European  designs. 

Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  the  first  of  Peake,  and  one  time 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Hackney,  was  a  goldsmith  and 
Alderman  of  the  City  of  London.  He  was  knighted  by- 
King  William  III  at  Kensington  Palace,  on  Septem- 
ber 15th,  1690,  and  was  sheriff  elect  for  London  in 
1692.  He  was  moreover  a  Governor  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  immediate  de- 
scendants, however,  went  to  India,  but  a  nephew,  or 
more  probably  a  brother,  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Calcutta  early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  two 
further  generations  of  the  family  resided  there  until  the 


THE  two  coats  of  arms  on  your  chair  are  not  Bel- 
gian as  suggested  by  the  Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms. 
They  are  German,  being  those  of  two  prominent 
families  of  Frankfurt-am-Main.  The  dexter  coat  is 
that  of  Baur  von  Eysseneck,  granted  in  1594  under 
the  name  Baur.  On  October  1st,  1616,  Martin  Baur, 
Reichs-schultheiss  of  Frankfurt,  was  ennobled  by  the 
Emperor  Mathias,  and  was  permitted  to  add  the 
title  'von  Eysseneck.'  In  1856  one  branch  of  the 
family,  now  extinct,  were  created  barons.  The  arms 
are — or,  a  bend  sinister  azure  charged  with  three  Jleur  de  lys 
argent.  C.  a  lion  sejant  affronte  or,  crowned  or,  grasping  in 
each  extended  paw  a  jleur-de-lys  argent,  between  or  in  front  of 
two  iproboscides'  per  fess  argent  and  azure,  and  azure  and 
argent.  The  coronet  out  of  which  the  crest  springs  was 
of  course  added  in  1616.  The  second  coat  is  that  of 
Riicker,  ennobled  on  July  24th,  1545 — per  fess,  in  chief 
bendy  of  four  pieces  azure  and  or,  in  base  azure  a  crescent 
reversed  over  a  mullet  of  six  points  or.  I  know  of  no 
pedigrees  of  these  families  and  to  establish  the  mar- 
riage indicated  would  take  considerable  time. 

Readers  should  address  their  enquiries  on  all 
matters  connected  with  Heraldry  to  the  Heraldic 
Department,  The  Connoisseur,  and  these  will  be 
dealt  with  by  our  expert  in  strict  rotation. 
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NOTES   AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


Prices  Current;  entry  No.  10,000,  June,  1928.  It  is  there 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  Thomas  Phillips,  R.A. 
The  canvas  measures c.  27  X  33  inches.  Thomas  Phillips 
( 1 770-1845)  painted  many  eminent  people  of  his  time, 
including  Lord  Byron,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  Sir-  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Moore,  Thomas 
Campbell,  Robert  Southey,  Crabbe,  Hallam  the  his- 
torian, the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
David  Wilkie,  Earl  Grey,  William  Blake  (engraved  by 
Schiavonetti),  and  Dr.  Arnold.  He  has  been  described 
as  the  painter  of  men  of  genius.  In  1802  he  secretly 
painted  the  Petworth  portrait  of  Napoleon,  with  the 
connivance  of  Josephine.  In  1824  he  succeeded  Fuseli 
as  Professor  to  the  Royal  Academy.  I  would  be  very 
grateful  for  any  information. — T.  W.  Crawford, 
255,  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  WAN,  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THOMAS  PHILLIPS 
INFORMATION    REQUIRED   TO   IDENTIFY  SUBJECT  (No.  988) 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES  section,  through  which  channel  problems,  con- 
cerning paintings,  that  have  been  unsolved  for  many  years, 
are  frequently  elucidated.  A  clear  photograph  should  be  sent 
for  insertion  in  the  magazine,  together  with  the  letter  which 
is  to  be  published  in  conjunction  with  it,  and  a  fee  of  one 
guinea  to  cover  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  illustration  also 
enclosed.  Enquiries  will  be  inserted  in  rotation,  either  under 
the  name  of  the  sender  or  a  pseudonym. 


INFORMATION  ON  PICTURE  (No.  985) 

Sir, — I  would  be  grateful  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  assist  me  with  information  regard- 
ing the  portrait  group  of  two  boys  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  (here  reproduced) .  This  picture,  which 
measures  50  X  40  inches,  has  been  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Senator  Dryden  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  last  forty  years.  I  would  like  to  trace  its 
history  previous  to  its  acquisition  by  the  Senator, 
and  am  also  anxious  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
the  children  portrayed. — M.  Grieve  Company, 
Inc.,  236  East  59th  Street,  New  York  City. 


SUBJECT  OF  PORTRAIT  (No.  986) 

Sir, — I  should  like  the  help  of  your  readers  in 
finding  the  subject  of  a  portrait  in  oils  of  a  man 
(here  reproduced).  The  painting  is  listed  in  Art 


PORTRAIT  GROUP  OF  BOYS,  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE 
HISTORY  OF  PICTURE  AND  NAMES  OF  CHILDREN  SOLICITED  (No.  9S5) 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR'S  SALES 


WHILE  the  rise  in  the  curve  of 
picture  values  was  more  pro- 
nounced during  the  1936-7 
season,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
upward  movement  has  been  seriously 
retarded  by  the  political  outlook.  The 
long-anticipated  activity  which  had 
appeared  in  this  market  during  the 
earlier  part  of  1936  continued  immed- 
iately the  new  season  opened;  and  its 
acceleration  is  reflected  not  only  in  the 
widening  of  interest  among  the  buyers, 
but  equally  in  the  larger  number  of 
important  pictures  and  drawings  that 
came  into  the  market. 

These  facts  are  demonstrated  by  the 
number  of  catalogues  which  have  real- 
ized totals  in  excess  of  £10,000.  The 
highest  figure  for  any  single  dispersal 
resulted  from  the  143  items  in  the  Loyd 
catalogue  which  brought  over  £53,000 
at  Christie's;  other  satisfactory  totals  at  the  same  rooms 
were:  £43,000  (Gow  collection);  and  £47,500  for  a 
catalogue  including  24  works  by  Turner  from  the  Farn- 
ley  Hall  collection;  and  at  Sotheby's,  in  December, 
no  items  brought  nearly  £22,000;  the  21  Dutch  and 
Flemish  masters  in  the  Rothschild  sale,  £33,600;  and 
the  Greffulhe  pictures  and  drawings,  £36,000. 

Upward  of  80  lots  in  the  picture  market  realized 
£1,000,  or  more;  the  figures  in  the  higher  brackets  in- 
cluding, Hobbema's  The  Anglers,  £7,350,  and  A  Woody 
Landscape,  by  the  same  master,  £5,250;  A  Landscape 
near  Muiderb erg,  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  £5,460;  Man- 
tegna's  Saint  Jerome  at  his  Devotions  in  the  Desert,  £4,4 1  o ; 
the  portrait  of  Madame  de  la  Poupliniere,  by  Quentin  de 
la  Tour,  £3,000;  A  Woodland  Scene,  by  Gainsborough, 
£3,150;  Two  Gentlemen  on  Horseback  in  a  Landscape,  by 
A.  Cuyp,  £3,045;  Hogarth's  Southwark  Fair,  £3,045; 
Eli  and  Samuel,  by  B.  Fabritius,  £2,900;  the  portrait  of 
Mademoiselle  Marguerite  Gerard,  by  Fragonard,  £4,095 ; 
two  park  scenes  by  Hubert  Robert,  £2,900;  A  Woman 
Cleaning  Fish,  by  Gabriel  Metsu,  £2,800;  A  Family 
Party,  £2,940,  and  The  Bedroom,  £3,045,  by  Pieter  de 
Hooch,  and  the  record  auction  price  of  £17,000  for  a 
painting  by  De  Hooch,  paid  for  a  Dutch  courtyard 
scene  at  the  Rothschild  sale. 

An  analysis  of  the  numerous  catalogues  that  have 
been  dealt  with  by  both  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  of  the  important  works  disposed  of, 
by  far  the  larger  number  were  early  Dutch  masters.  A 
few  of  these  had  been  offered  at  various  sales  earlier  in 
the  season,  and  the  bidding  then  indicated  clearly  that 
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there  was  a  lively  demand  for  these  paintings;  but  it 
was  not  until  April,  when  the  Rothschild  and  the  Gow 
pictures  were  sold,  that  the  real  strength  of  this  de- 
mand was  fully  realized.  Throughout  the  season,  too, 
English  buyers  have  met  with  persistent  competition 
from  Continental  bidders  who  have  represented  no 
small  proportion  of  the  audiences  at  several  sales. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  a  number 
of  other  Dutch  paintings  inspired  some  quite  exhilarat- 
ing bidding,  among  them,  an  interior  by  Metsu, 
£1,350;  a  shipping  scene,  by  William  van  de  Velde, 
Junr.,  £2,100;  The  Letter,  by  J.  Verkolje,  £1,800;  A 
View  of  Cologne,  by  J.  van  der  Heyden  (the  figures  by 
E.  van  der  Neer) ,  £  1 ,300 ;  two  river  scenes,  by  A.  Cuyp, 
£1,701  each;  The  Milk  Shop,  by  Nicolaus  Maes, 
£1,365;  The  Violinist,  by  Frans  van  Mieris,  £1,575; 
and  an  appreciable  number  of  others  which  prove  the 
widespread  enquiries  for  Dutch  masters. 

Among  the  Loyd  pictures  were  1 1  drawings  by 
Turner  which, with  the  23  drawings  and  the  one  paint- 
ing from  Farnley  Hall,  mark  the  season  as  a  memor- 
able one  for  the  works  of  this  artist.  The  Farnley  Hall 
Turners  recall  the  sale  of  some  sixty  pieces  from  the 
same  collection  in  1887,  when  one  painting,  Lucerne 
from  Fluelen,  was  bought  for  £2,310  and  another,  Mont 
Blanc  from  Val  d'Aosta,  for  £1,050.  One's  thoughts  go 
to  later  prices  paid  for  Turner's  paintings,  for  example 
that  fine  picture  Bonneville,  Savoy,  from  Mont  Blanc, 
which,  in  1919,  Agnew's  secured  for  £3,780,  and  nine 
years  later  it  cost  the  same  buyers  £6,090;  and  The 
Rigi  which  was  also  bought  in  1928  by  Agnew's  at 
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£8,295.  The  painting  offered  in  July  last  was  a  view 
on  the  Dort  with  the  Dort-Rotterdam  packet-boat  be- 
calmed, but  the  final  bid  was  short  of  the  reserve  and 
it  was  withdrawn  at  £6,510.  The  Farnley  Hall  draw- 
ings were  generally  well  received,  and  brought  a  total 
of  over  £12,000;  but  Turner's  drawing,  Lausanne  from 
Le  Signal,  belonging  to  another  owner,  showed  a 
marked  depreciation  since  it  previously  came  into 
the  market,  the  final  bid  now  made  being  only  £546 
against  the  £2,520  paid  for  it  in  1928. 

Though  in  some  few  instances  the  prices  realized 
were  considerably  higher  than  had  been  expected,  the 
disappointing  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  several  note- 
worthy works  fell  short  of  the  prices  previously  paid 
for  them,  or  of  the  reserve  figure. 

In  the  first  and  more  pleasant  category  were  five 
panels  for  overdoors  by  Boucher  from  Harlaxton 
Manor,  Grantham,  which  brought  £23,100 — a  figure 
closely  approximating  the  £23,415  paid  for  four  of 
Boucher's  cartoons  acquired  by  Sir  J.  B.  Robinson  in 
1903,  but  which  twenty  years  later  realized  only 
£18,900.  Equally  confounding  to  previous  estimates 
was  the  £3,885  for  a  pastel  sketch  of  five  jockeys  in  the 
rain  by  Edgar  Degas;  and  several  drawings  from  the 
Greffulhe  collection  brought  unexpectedly  high  bids, 
principally  a  sheet  of  studies  by  Watteau,  £5,800,  and 
a  drawing  by  Fragonard  ( Un  Coin  des  Jardins  de  Tivoli), 
£2,900;  and  a  number  of  the  Dutch  paintings  in  the 
same  sale  showed  a  marked  advance  over  the  prices  at 
which  they  were  acquired  by  the  late  owner. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet  are  several 
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entries  that  should  be  noted,  albeit  with  regret.  Refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  Turner  drawing  which  was 
formerly  in  the  Tatton  collection,  and  the  final  bids 
for  two  other  pictures  in  the  same  sale  showed  a  like 
depreciation  :  that  for  Hoppner's  portrait  of  Lady  Lang- 
ham  being  £1,732  10s.  against  £5,460  at  the  Milburn 
sale  in  1909,  and  for  Zoffany's  portrait  of  The  Family  of 
Sir  William  Young,  £3,150  against  £7,350  paid  for  it 
in  1928.  Another  highly  important  work  which  failed 
to  reach  the  reserve  was  the  self-portrait  by  Rem- 
brandt which  was  withdrawn  at  £11,500;  while,  at 
the  Greffulhe  sale,  Nattier's  portrait  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Vintimille  du  Luc  was  bought  in  at  £5,200;  and,  at  an- 
other sale,  two  Gainsboroughs  suffered  a  similar  fate 
— Morning,  which  was  originally  purchased  from  Gains- 
borough by  George  IV  when  Prince  of  Wales,  being 
withdrawn  at  £2,100,  and  A  Landscape  near  Balh  with- 
drawn at  £1,050. 

The  number  of  Turners  offered  during  the  season 
have  served,  so  to  speak,  to  test  present  values,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  flower  pieces  by  Fantin- 
Latour.  Upward  of  fifty  of  the  latter  were  sold,  of 
which  twelve  were  included  with  the  Gow  pictures, 
and  twenty-one  with  those  from  the  collection  of  Sir 
Leicester  Harmsworth.  The  prices  realized  for  these 
would  seem  to  show  that  this  artist's  work  still  enjoys 
a  wide  popularity,  more  particularly  his  ros^s,  for 
which  £840,  £670  and  £440  were  paid  during  the 
season,  while  one  study  of  roses  in  a  vase  with  fruit 
realized  £1,155. 

Some  few  sporting  pictures  came  on  offer,  and  for 
the  more  important  examples, 
the  competition  was  keen.  The 
two  most  noteworthy  were 
John  E.  Ferneley's  Count  San- 
dor's  Hunting  Exploits,  a  set  of 
ten  which  came  from  Count 
Sandor's  castle  in  Austria, 
£1,350;  and  a  set  of  four  fox- 
hunting subjects  by  J.  F.  Her- 
ring, Senr.,  £1,365.  Another 
set  of  three  fetched  £567. 

Julius  Bohler  of  Munich  is 
selling  by  auction  during  the 
second  half  of  October  the 
collection  of  paintings  formed 
by  Theo  Stroefer  of  Nurnberg 
during  the' eighties  and  nine- 
ties of  the  last  century.  This 
collection  is  composed  of 
seventeenth-century  Dutch 
paintings.  A  particular  attrac- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  col- 
lection is  chiefly  composed  ol 
small  pictures,  most  of  them 
being  signed  by  the  artists. 
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PORTRAIT   OF   ALBERTO  PIO 


Protector  of  Learning  and  the  Arts,  philosopher  and 
theologian,  nephew  of  Pico  of  Mirandola,  pupil  and 
munificent  patron  of  Aldus  Manutius,  Alberto  Pio, 
Prince  of  Carpi  (1475—  1 53 1 )  is  illustrious  in  the  his- 
tory of  Humanism.  The  life  of  this  brilliant  nobleman 
was  troubled,  his  destiny  tragic.  In  1525  his  princi- 
pality was  reft  from  him  by  Charles  Quint.  Thus 
perished  his  noble  project  of  establishing  the  Aldine 
Press  in  Carpi,  where  he  designed  to  bestow  a  castle 
and  lands  on  Manutius.  He  died  as  Papal  Ambassa- 
dor in  Paris.  Three  days  before  his  death  he  as- 
sumed the  habit  of  St.  Francis.  His  last  years  were 
largely  devoted  to  a  famous  disputation  with  Eras- 
mus. This  portrait  (in  the  National  Gallery)  is  as- 
cribed to  Baldassare  Peruzzi  of  Siena  (1 481- 1537). 
The  panel  is  inscribed. Ubertus  Pius Car pensis  MDXII. 
The  so-called  Poet,  with  the  laurelled  background 
(National  Gallery)  by  Palma  Vecchio  (1480- 1528) 
may  also  be  a  portrait  of  Alberto  Pio. 


PORTRAIT  OF  ALBERTO  PIO,  PRINCE  OF  CARPI  :  ASCRIBED  TO  BALDASSARE  PERUZZI  :  PAINTED  1512 
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THE  FRANS  HALS  EXHIBITION 

AT  HAARLEM 

By  N.  S.  TRIVAS 


W'HEN  two  years  ago  a  Frans  Hals 
Exhibition  was  held  at  the  De  troit 
Institute  of  Arts,  many  an  art  stu- 
dent in  Europe  must  have 
envied  his  American  col- 
leagues. This  year,  how- 
ever, we  have  had  the  big 
Frans  Hals  Exhibition  at 
Haarlem,  the  native  town 
of  the  painter,  in  the  old 
City  Almshouse, where  he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  and  where  he  died  in 
1666.  This  Exhibition,  the 
first  ever  held  in  Europe, 
comprises  over  one  hun- 
dred pictures.  About  a 
third  of  them  were  brought 
over  from  America.  Euro- 
pean public  galleries  as 
well  as  English,  Dutch, 
Swiss,  French  and  German 
private  collectors  have 
largely  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  remarkable 
manifestation  of  art. 

Of  the  pictures  from 
America,  the  most  impor- 
tant were  formerly  in  Eng- 
lish collections.  The  Man 
Seated  (No.  i,  Frank  P. 
Wood  collection,Toronto, 
Canada)  came  from  the 
Althorp  collection.  The 
person  represented  in  this 
portrait  may  be  Isaak 
Massa,  a  Dutch  commer- 
cial agent  in  Moscow,  who 
in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury organized  the  import 
of  Russian  grain  to  the 


United  Provinces  and  so  saved  his  country 
from  famine.  In  R.  W.  Valentiner's  recent 
book,  Frans  Hals'  Paintings  in  America,  this 


No.  I. — MAN  SEATED  :  PROBABLY  A  PORTRAIT  OF  ISAAK  MASSA  :  PAINTED  BY  FRANS  HALS 
FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  FRANK  P.  WOOD,  TORONTO,  CANADA  :  FORMERLY  AT  ALTHORP" 
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No  II  — BOY  WITH  A  BEER  JUG  BY  FRANS  HALS  :  LENT  TO  THE  EXHIBI- 
TION AT  HAARLEM  FROM  THE  HOFJE  VAN  AERDEN,  LEERDAM,  HOLLAND 


picture  is  described  as  being  a  self-portrait  by 
the  master.  However,  when  comparing  this 
picture  with  a  second  portrait  of  Massa  by 
Hals  (F.  G.  Gutmann  collection,  Heemstede, 
Holland)  as  well  as  with  the  two  self-portraits 
of  the  painter,  the  identification  of  the  sitter 
as  Massa  seems  quite  convincing.  From  this 
second  portrait  of  Massa  there  exists,  more- 
over, an  old  engraving  bearing  the  name  of 
the  person  represented.  Another  masterpiece 
which  originally  came  from  England  is  the 
portrait  of  the  Haarlem  brewer  Duyst  van 
Voorhout,  lent  by  Jules  S.  Bache,  New  York. 
A  number  of  years  ago  this  excellent  picture 
was  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Leconfield  at 
Petworth  House.  More  than  thirty-five  of  the 
hundred  paintings  exhibited  at  Haarlem  came 
from  England  or  have  been  at  some  time  in 
English  possession. 

The  most  spectacular  part  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion consists  of  large  portrait  groups  repre- 


senting the  assembled  Civic  Guards  and  the 
Guardians  of  the  Haarlem  Almshouse  and 
Hospitals.  These  pictures  have  never  left 
Haarlem  and  have  always  been  the  starting 
point  for  dating  and  identifying  the  later 
discovered  works  of  the  master.  Around  these, 
the  portraits  and  sketches  of  different  periods 
are  arranged.  Unfortunately  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  without  any  logical  or 
chronological  order,  so  that  a  comparison 
proves  rather  difficult.  However,  the  juxta- 
position of  undoubtedly  genuine  masterpieces 
makes  it  easy  to  eliminate  some  of  the  pic- 
tures as  copies  or  imitations,  though  attri- 
buted by  the  catalogue  to  the  master  himself. 
The  most  evident  are :  the  Laughing  Boy  with  a 
Flute  from  the  Van  Gelder  collection  (Uccle, 
Belgium),  the  Rummelpot  Player  from  the 
same  collection  and  the  Laughing  Boy  (No.  15, 
Private  collection).  Some  other  attributions 
may  be  considered  as  doubtful,  especially 


No  III  —PORTRAIT  OF  JUDITH  LEYSTER  :  FROM  THE  DUMBARTON  C 
COLLECTION  :    ATTRIBUTED  VARIOUSLY  TO  JUDITH  LEYSTER  AND  I 
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easily  acquired  a  realistic  semblance  of  the 
style  of  the  painter,  also  his  system  of  com- 
position and  sometimes  even  his  'impression- 
ist' manner.  But  his  palette,  his  freedom,  the 
fascinating  logic  of  his  broad  and  powerful 
touch  have  never  been  reached  by  any  of 
his  followers.  For  these  reasons  one  may  be 
led  to  attribute  the  works  of  disciples  to  the 
master  himself  when  studying  reproductions, 
which  can  only  show  style  and  composition 
but,  of  course,  neither  colour  nor  technique. 
Errors  of  the  kind  can  generally  be  corrected 
by  comparing  a  doubtful  example  with  the 
artist's  known  masterpieces. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his 
rather  dissolute  life,  Hals  seems  to  have  been 
on  very  good  terms,  not  only  with  the  noble 
families  of  Haarlem,  but  also  with  the  clergy. 


IV.— PORTRAIT  OF  STEPHANUS  GERAERDTS  BY  FRANS  HALS  :  LENT  BY 
ANTWERP  MUSEUM  TO  THE  FRANS  HALS  EXHIBITION  AT  HAARLEM 


when  compared  with  such  magnificent  works 
as  the  Boy  with  a  Beer  Jug  (No.  ii)  from  the 
Hofje  van  Aerden  (Leerdam,  Holland),  or 
the  Merry  Drinker  of  the  Ryksmuseum,  Am- 
sterdam. 

Interesting  controversies  are  maintained 
over  the  portrait  of  Judith  Leyster,  the  pupil 
of  Frans  Hals,  seated  before  an  easel,  a  pal- 
ette in  her  left  hand  (No.  iii,  Dumbarton 
Oaks  collection,  Washington,  D.C.) .  This  pic- 
ture has  formerly  been  reproduced  as  a  work 
by  Hals  and  from  the  reproductions  this 
attribution  appeared  reasonable.  When,  how- 
ever, this  picture  is  seen  beside  the  artist's 
masterpieces  the  authorship  of  Hals  appears 
doubtful  and  some  experts  are  inclined  to  see 
in  this  painting  a  self-portrait  by  Judith  Ley- 
ster. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  contempor- 
ary and  modern  imitators  of  Frans  Hals 


No.  V.— FRANS  HALS  PAINTED  BY  HIMSELF  :  LENT  FROM  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  DR.  CLOWES,  INDIANAPOLIS  :  FORMERLY  [IN  THE  DRESDEN  GALLERY 
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Frans  Hals,  who  was  'par  excellence' 
a  portrait  painter,  only  twice  portrayed 
himself.  We  see  him  amongst  a  group  of 
the  Civic  Guards  of  St.  George  (Haar- 
lem Museum)  and  in  the  small  panel 
lent  to  the  present  Exhibition  by  Dr. 
G.  H.  A.  Clowes  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
This  picture  (No.  v)  was  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Dresden  Gallery  and  was 
sold  as  being  a  worthless  copy.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  exists  a  great  number 
of  old  copies  of  this  portrait.  For  a  long 
time  experts  considered  the  replica  of 
the  Porges  collection  to  be  the  original, 
but  after  the  Dresden  version  had  been 
cleaned  by  its  new  owner,  Dr.  R.  W.  Val- 
entiner  recognized  it  as  the  authentic 
portrait  of  Frans  Hals  by  himself.  An- 
other example  of  a  recently  discovered 
work  by  the  master  is  the  Female  Portrait 
of  the  Senior  Common  Room  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (No.  viii) ;  this  picture  is 
now  publicly  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 

The  most  impressive  portraits  are,  how- 


No.  VI.— THE  PORTRAIT  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  MAN  BY  FRANS 
HALS  .  LENT  BY  THE  MUSEE  JACQUEMART-ANDRE  IN  PARIS 

He  painted  among  others  the  Minister  of 
Deventer,  Caspar  Sibelius,  the  Haarlem 
Minister  Swalmius,  Johannes  Hornbeek, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Leyden  and 
Utrecht.  The  portraits  of  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens of  Haarlem  are  naturally  less  severe 
than  those  of  the  Clergy.  The  most  elegant 
of  these  is  the  Stephanus  Geraerdts  of  the 
Antwerp  Museum  (No.  iv) ;  the  compan- 
ion picture  of  this  portrait  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Baron  Robert  de  Rothschild  at 
Ferrieres  and  shows  the  wife  of  the  sitter 
throwing  a  flower  to  her  husband  who 
stretches  out  his  right  hand  to  receive  it. 
Grave  and  dignified  are  the  portraits  of 
the  Haarlem  Burgomaster,  Nicolaas  van 
der  Meer  and  his  wife  (Haarlem  Museum) 
and  the  two  companion  pictures,  recently 
acquired  by  the  Cologne  Museum  from 
the  Carstanjen  collection.  Brilliant  and  in- 
genious are  the  small  portrait  sketches 
from  the  Dresden  Gallery  and  the  Amster- 
dam Museum  as  well  as  the  Lady  from  the 
Frau  von  Pannwitz  collection,  Heemstede. 


No.  VII.— THE  MAS  WITH  A  LARGE  HAT  BY  FRANS  HALS  :  FROM  THE 
CASSEL  GALLERY   :    LENT  TO  THE  HALS  EXHIBITION  AT  HAARLEM 
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ever,  those  of  the  painter's  late  period.  The 
striking  portrait,  almost  in  monochrome,  of 
an  Unknown  Man  from  the  Musee  Jacque- 
mart-Andre,  Paris  (No.  vi),  may  have  in- 
spired Edouard  Manet,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Frans  Hals.  Still  later  and  of  still 
more  vigorous  brushwork  is  the  famous  Man 
with  a  Large  Hat  from  the  Cassel  Gallery  (No. 
vii).  It  is  rather  curious  that  three  portraits 
from  the  master's  different  periods  (Nos.  i,  vi 
and  vii)  should  show  the  sitter  in  the  same  un- 
common position :  seated  sideways  on  a  chair 
with  the  elbow  across  the 
back  of  it.  Imagination 
was  not  the  most  charac- 
teristic mark  of  Hals'  gen- 
ius. Neither  mythological 
nor  religious  compositions 
from  his  hand  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  pioneer 
and  champion  of  natural- 
ism, he  could  only  paint 
what  he  saw  before  him; 
but  he  painted  it  with  a 
strength,  a  true  convic- 
tion, and  a  genius  that 
have  kept  his  models  alive 
for  hundreds  of  years. 
Some  of  Frans  Hals'  por- 
traits are  among  the  best 
ever  painted;  of  these  his 
absolute  masterpieces  are 
the  two  splendid  pictures 
of  the  Men  Guardians  and 
Women  Guardians  of  the 
Haarlem  Almshouse  :  fasci- 
nating witnesses  of  the 
octogenarian  painter's 
mastery. 

It  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  the  coldness 
with  which  the  world  re- 
warded this  magnificent 
painter,  if  we  did  not  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  fash- 
ion in  Dutch  art  had 
completely  changed  by 
the  time  of  Hals'  death. 
With  growing  prosperity 
and  luxury  a  preference 
for  smooth   and  highly 


finished  works  came  in,  and  this  beggared 
genius  suffered  something  like  extinction  for 
several  generations.  In  1 776  the  famous  Laugh- 
ing Cavalier  of  the  Wallace  Gallery  was  sold  at 
the  Hague  for  44  florins,  and  though  Lord 
Hertford  had  to  pay  51, 000  frs.  (about  £2,040) 
for  this  picture  in  1865,  Hals'  stock  remained 
out  of  favour  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Of 
36  paintings  by  Hals,  a  list  of  which  was  given 
in  The  Times,  sold  by  auction  in  this  country 
since  1885  for  over  £1,000,  the  highest  price  ob- 
tained was  £26,775,  for  the  Joseph  Coy  mans. 


No.  VIII.— THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  WOMAN  BY  FRANS  HALS  FROM  THE  SENIOR  COMMON  ROOM 
OF  CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD  :  ON  LOAN  TO  THE  FRANS  HALS  EXHIBITION  AT  HAARLEM 
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SILVER    CHANDELIERS  MADE 

FOR  GEORGE  II 


By  W.  W.  WATTS 


THE  problem  of  providing 
adequate  lighting  in 
houses,  churches,  and 
other  public  buildings  must  have 
sorely  tried  the  ingenuity  of  our 
ancestors. 

But  feeble  illumination  did 
not  deter  the  craftsman  from 
producing  artistic  receptacles 
for  such  lighting  as  was  then 
available.  In  his  Histoire  du  Lum- 
inaire  Henry  D'Allemagne  has 
written  the  long  history  of  light- 
ing apparatus  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  student  can  trace  the 
many  forms  of  candlestick  from 
the  seven-branch  example  re- 
presented on  the  Arch  of  Titus 
which  finds  its  counterpart  in 
the  great  standing  candelabra  at 
Milan,  Prague,  Essen  and  else- 
where, down  to  the  simple  table 
candlesticks  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Nor  will  he  overlook 
the  enormous  Paschal  and  other 
ceremonial  candlesticks  in  use  in 
the  service  of  the  Church:  he 
will  also  recall  the  wall-lights  in 
the  form  of  sconces  and  the  var- 
ious forms  of  French  appliques. 

But  we  are  concerned  in  this 
article  with  hangingchandeliers. 
Here,  too,  the  pasthassomething 
to  show.  There  still  remain  the 
great  gilt  bronze  'corona'  for 
ninety-eight  candles  in  the 
cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  two  for  seventy-two  and 
thirty-six  candles  at  Hildesheim. 
In  the  Duomo  of  Pisa  there  still 
hangs  the  lamp,  the  oscillation 
of  which  is  said  to  have  suggested 


No.  I.-SILVER  EIGHT-LIGHT  CHANDELIER  (ONE  OF  PAIR)  MADE  BY  BEHRENS  OF 
HANOVER,  1736-7,  FOR  GEORGE  II  :  FROM  COLLECTION  OF  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND 
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No.  II.-ONE  OF  A  PATR  OF  MAGNIFICENT  SILVER  EIGHT-LIGHT  CHANDELIERS  MADE  TO  ORDER  OF  KING  GEORGE  II 
OF  ENGLAND  BY  BEHRENS  OF  HANOVER  IN  1736-7  :  FORMERLY  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND 


to  the  young  Galileo  the  use  of  the  pendulum.  illustration  by  Albert  Diirer  shows  a  wheel- 
In  the  Low  Countries  fine  hanging  brass  chan-  like  suspension  with  small  lamps  inserted  in 
deliers  with  several  tiers  of  branches  for  lights  the  rim.  Then  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  we 
were  produced  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  find  the  brass  chandeliers  produced  at  first  in 
mainly  for  use  in  churches.  For  domestic  pur-  Holland  and  later  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
poses  a  simple  ring  or  cross  of  wood  or  metal  A  huge  example  from  a  church  in  North 
carried  a  number  of  prickets  for  candles :  an  Brabant  hangs  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the 
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Victoria  and  Albert  Museum:  others  are  to 
be  found  in  the  churches  of  the  City  of  London 
and  throughout  the  country. 

But  were  there  no  chandeliers  of  silver  ? 
Fifteenth-century  wills  mention  candelabra 
and  chandeliers  of  silver,  but  we  are  uncer- 
tain whether  these  terms  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  now.  In  England  we  find  silver  chan- 
deliers coming  into  prominence  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  Res- 
toration period  witnessed  the  application  of 
silver  in  many  new  directions,  such  as  the 
frames  of  huge  mirrors,  tables  partly  or  com- 
pletely covered  with  this  metal,  and  immense 
wine-cisterns  and  fountains;  and  later,  great 
centre-pieces  for  the  table.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  silversmith,  recognizing 
the  brilliance  of  the  metal  and  its  possibilities, 
should  have  produced  hanging  chandeliers 
of  silver.  Probably  many  which  formerly  ex- 
isted have  been  melted  down:  several  still 
remain,  as  at  Hampton  Court  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  Lord  Sackville,  while 
a  late  example,  dating  from  1752,  belongs  to 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers  of 
the  City  of  London.  The  two  most  magnifi- 
cent hang  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Kremlin, 
Moscow:  they  were  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated craftsman  Paul  De  Lamerie  in  1734. 

This  brings  us  to  the  main  subject  of  this 
article.  The  illustrations  are  those  of  a  superb 
pair  of  hanging  chandeliers  of  silver  at  pres- 
ent in  the  hands  of  a  well-known  London 
dealer.  Each  is  surmounted  by  a  royal  crown 
with  orb  and  cross  which  is  upheld  by  two 
nude  boy  figures  on  either  side  of  a  globe  on 
which  is  applied  the  horse  of  Hanover  twice 
repeated:  below  are  grotesque  male  masks 
from  which  spring  festoons  of  flowers,  and  a 
fluted  and  gadrooned  vase  on  a  globular 
support.  The  eight  branches  spring  from  four 
sphinx  figures  on  the  back  of  each  of  which  is 
a  cornucopia  holding  flames.  The  branches 
are  wreathed  with  acanthus  foliage  and  have 
circular  grease-pans  with  gadrooned  rims; 
the  ceiling  attachment  follows  the  same  form. 
Four  large  acanthus  leaves  form  a  kind  of 
calyx  below,  and  an  enriched  ring  handle 
completes  the  design.  Clearly  the  craftsman 
visualized  the  gorgeous  effect  which  would  be 


heightened  by  the  reflections  on  the  many 
broken  surfaces  of  the  silver  and  the  increased 
light  thereby  secured.  The  modelling  of  the 
various  features  is  executed  with  consum- 
mate skill :  the  compact  building-up  of  the 
design  reveals  a  master-hand,  while  the  ex- 
treme richness  of  detail  does  not  suggest 
that  sense  of  over-elaboration  frequently 
found  in  work  of  the  period. 

As  to  their  history  we  learn  from  existing 
records  that  they  were  made  by  one  Behrens 
of  Hanover  to  the  order  of  George  II  for  his 
palace  at  Herrenhausen  in  1 736-7 ;  they  were 
later  in  the  collection  of  Ernest  Augustus, 
fifth  son  of  King  George  III  and  Duke  of 
Cumberland;  they  were  last  hung  in  Gmun- 
den  Castle.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  collection  was  dis- 
persed some  thirteen  years  ago. 

Of  the  silversmith  Behrens  we  know  no- 
thing; his  name  does  not  appear  in  Marc 
Rosenberg's  Der  Goldschmiede  Merkzeichen.  The 
weight  of  the  two  chandeliers  is  about  3,400 
oz. ;  their  height  is  45!  inches,  to  which  must 
be  added  about  24  inches  for  the  suspension 
chain  and  fixtures ;  the  spread  of  the  branches 
is  38  inches. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  suggested  be- 
tween these  two  chandeliers  and  those  made 
for  Russia  two  years  earlier  by  Paul  De 
Lamerie;  several  points  of  similarity  may  be 
recognized.  We  read  of  silver  candlesticks 
made  in  Hanover  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
which  follow  an  English  model;  but  the  ex- 
isting German  designs  for  silver  chandeliers 
have  nothing  in  common  with  those  we  have 
been  considering.  Dare  we  hazard  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  design  of  these  chandeliers 
made  to  the  order  of  an  English  king  was 
inspired  from  England  ? 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  rich  City 
Company  or  wealthy  connoisseur  to  secure 
two  magnificent  pieces  of  silversmiths'  work  of 
outstanding  beauty  of  design  and  craftsman- 
ship. Further,  the  great  rarity  of  such  objects 
must  commend  them  to  the  discriminating 
collector.  Their  well-authenticated  history 
— so  frequently  wanting  in  connexion  with 
works  of  art — together  with  their  association 
with  a  royal  personage,  could  not  fail  to 
afford  gratification  to  their  fortunate  owner. 
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ENGLISH  JAPANNED  CABINET  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY 
EXECUTION  :  DECORATED  IN  THE  CHINESE  MANNER 
OJJEEN  ANNE  PERIOD  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
MR.  GEOFFREY  HART 


THE  ENGLISH  JAPANNER'S  TRADE 


EXAMPLES  FROM  THE  GEOFFREY  HART  COLLECTION 


By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


JAPANNING  was  one  of  the  many  inno- 
vations brought  to  the  craft  of  furniture- 
making  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  'the  art  of  covering  bodies  by  grounds 
of  opake  colours  in  varnish  ;  which  may 
either  be  afterwards  decorated  by  painting  or 
gilding,  or  left  in  a  plain  state.'*  In  plainer 
terms,  japanning  was  the  European  method 
of  imitating  the  lacquer  work  of  China  and 
Japan.  The  importation  into  England  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  of  Oriental  lacquer 
work  (mostly  screens  and  cabinets)  was  the 
starting  point  of  this  new  craft. 

In  England  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  lacquer  furniture  be- 
came very  popular,  and  there  was  consider- 
able competition  between  the  merchants  who 

*  The  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  2nd  edition,  1 764. 


imported  the  Oriental  variety  and  the  cabinet- 
makers and  japanners  who  made  the  home 
product.  The  Oriental  lacquer  furniture, 
made  from  the  resin  of  native  gum  trees,  was 
in  every  way  superior  in  quality  and  tech- 
nique to  the  English  japan  made  of  paint  and 
varnish.  The  latter,  however,  made  up  for 
its  defects  in  quality  by  its  greater  decorative 
value,  i.e.  it  was  made  in  a  wider  range  of 
different  coloured  grounds.  Oriental  lacquer 
was  chiefly  confined  to  a  black  or  dark  brown 
ground;  English  japan  was  made  with 
grounds  not  only  of  black  and  white  but  of 
all  colours. f 

f  In  a  work  entitled  Polygraphice  by  William  Salmon,  pub- 
lished, 8th  edition,  1701,  the  author  mentions  the  following 
colours  and  treatments  for  Japan  Work :  'Black,  White, 
Blew,  Red  (Common,  deep,  and  pale.)  Olive,  Chestnut, 
Lapis  Lazuli,  Marble  and  Tortoise  Shell.' 


No.  I. — DETAIL  OF  THE  WHITE  CABINET  ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOUR  PLATE,  P.  235  :  SHOWING  THE  INTERIOR  AND  INSIDE  OF  DOORS 
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In  order  to  promote  their  trade,  the  mer- 
chants importing  lacquered  wares  sent  out 
to  the  East  'Patterns  and  Models  of  all  sorts 
of  Cabinet  Goods'  to  be  copied  by  the  Chin- 
ese craftsmen.  This  was  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  development  of  the  trade,  as  Oriental 
lacquer  furniture  that  was  used  by  the  na- 
tives, apart  from  cabinets,  did  not  harmonize 
with  English  methods  of  furnishing.  In  reply 
the  English  japanner  petitioned  Parliament 
to  suppress  the  importation  of  the  Oriental 
product,  which,  he  declared,  'will  not  only 
tend  to  the  Ruine  of  the  Japan-Trade  here  in 
England,  but  also  obstruct  the  Transportation 
of  our  English  lacquer  to  all  Europe.'* 


v,  II  nFTATI  OF  THF  DOOR  OF  THE  WHITE  CABINET  ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOUR  PLATE,  P.  235 
AND  ALSO  IN [  no   iT   IhOWNG  THE   FINE   QUALITY    OF.  THE    EXECUTION  OF    THIS  CABINET 


The  result  of  this  dispute  was  a  victory  for 
the  English  japanner.  Import  duties  were 
placed  upon  East  Indian  goods,  and  the  trade 
in  Oriental  lacquer  furniture  decreased  during 
the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Dur- 
ing this  period  there  was  a  growing  popular 
demand  for  English  japan  until  about  1740, 
when  japan  furniture  went  out  of  vogue.  The 
trade,  however,  never  completely  ceased,  and 
the  following  quotation  shows  that  there  was 
still  a  demand  for  English  japan  in  the  mid- 
dle years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century : 

'Japanning  is  a  very  curious  art ;  and  those  in- 
genious boys  are  only  fit  for  it,  who  have  a  natural 
taste  for  drawing  and  painting:  The  youth,  therefore, 

who  is  put  apprentice  to 
this  business,  ought  to 
learn  to  draw  to  great 
perfection.  The  Japan- 
ner embellishes  with 
painting  and  japanning 
all  sorts  of  fine  cabinets, 
chest  of  drawers,  cor- 
ner-cupbords,  &c,  all 
made  of  wood  ;  besides 
tea-boards,  waiters,  and 
other  utensils,  made  of 
copper,  &c.  Thejapan- 
ning  part  is  done  over 
the  painting,  by  wash- 
ing the  piece  all  over 
with  a  fine  varnish,  and 
drying  it  before  a  good 
fire.  The  masters  take 
20  or  30  L  with  an  ap- 
prentice :  who,  if  a  good 
hand  at  painting,  will 
be  able  to  get  between 
20  and  30  s.  a  week,  and 
perhaps  more  :  and, 
with  50  or  60  1.  may 
be  enabled  to  set  up 
master.'  (Cp.  The  Par- 
ent's and  Guardian's  Dir- 
ectory, 1 76 1.) 

To  differentiate  the 
Oriental  lacquer  fur- 
niture from  the  Eng- 

*  Cp.  Furniture  from  the  Indies. 
Parts  I,  II  and  III.  Arts.: 
Connoisseur,  vols.  XCIII 
and  XCIV,  where  this  sub- 
ject has  been  dealt  with  at 
greater  length. 
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No.  III.— DETAIL  SHOWING  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  JAPANNED  CABINET  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  COLOUR  PLATE,  P.  243  :  THE  DOORS 
DECORATED  WITH  PANELS  OF  FLOWERS  AND  FRAMED  BY  A  BANDING  IMITATING  TORTOISESHELL  ARE   OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


lish  product  the  former  was  described  as 
'India,'  'Indian,'  and  'right  Indian.'  The 
terms  'right  Japan'  and  'old  Japan'  also  ap- 
plied to  Oriental  lacquer  furniture,  but 
referred  to  the  lacquer  that  was  made  in 
Japan  in  contradistinction  to  the  inferior 
kind  of  lacquer  that  was  made  in  China  and 
in  the  province  of  Tonquin.*  Ultimately  the 
terms  'japan'  and  'japanned'  referred  to  the 
English  product. 

The  japanner  was  a  separate  craftsman; 
the  trade  to  which  he  was  most  closely  allied 
being  that  of  the  gilder.  He  was,  however, 
dependent  upon  the  cabinet-maker  and  the 
chair-maker  who  supplied  him  with  the  fur- 
niture upon  which  he  exercised  his  craft.  It 
is  not  possible  to  say  to  what  extent  a  master- 
japanner  worked  on  his  own  account.  In 
some  cases  he  bought  the  carcasses  of  his  fur- 
niture from  the  cabinet-maker,  and  after 

*  'The  finest  comes  from  Jappan,  at  so  dear  a  Rate,  that  it 
will  not  turn  to  Account  any  more  than  the  coursest,  which 
our  Artists  can  out-do;  Therefore  the  best  China  is  advis- 
able.' Cf.  An  Account  of  the  Trade  in  India  :  Charles  Lockyer, 
171 1. 


treatment  with  japan  sold  the  finished  article. 
This  was  probably  the  method  of  James 
Bradford : 

'At  the  Sign  of  the  Angel,  the  Corner  of  Poppin's- 
Alley  in  Fleetstreet;  will  be  Sold  by  Auction,  the 
Goods  of  James  Bradford,  Japanner,  he  going  to 
leave  of  Shop-Keeping;  consisting  of  Cabinets, 
Desks,  and  Book-Cases,  Chests  of  Drawers,  Union 
Suits,  Tables,  Peer-Glasses,  Sconces,  Screen- 
Frames,  Glasses,  Dressing  Glasses,  with  all  sorts  of 
Japaned  Goods;  .  .  .'  (Cp.  The  Weekly  Journal, 
March  26th,  17 14 — old  style.) 

The  following  also  appears  to  be  the  ad- 
vertisement of  a  master-japanner: 

'.  .  .  a  Parcel  of  fine  Goods,  .  .  .  the  Stock  of 
Richard  Jones;  at  the  Sign  of  the  Japan  Cabinet 
near  King  Edward's  Stairs  in  Wapping,  he  leaving 
off  his  Trade:  The  Goods  consisting  of  very  fine 
Japan  Cabinets,  Desks,  and  Book-Cases,  Chests  of 
Drawers,  Japan  and  Wallnut,  likewise  plain  Wain- 
scoat,  and  fine  Japan  Trunks,  Beaufets,  Corner 
Cupboards,  Looking-Glasses  and  Sconces,  &c.' 
(Cp.  The  Daily  Courant,  December  7th,  1720.) 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  the  cabinet- 
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No.  IV. — DETAIL  OF  PART  OF  THE  DOOR  OF  THE  JAPANNED  CABINE 
PLATE,  P.  243,  AND  IN  No.  Ill  :  SHOWING  CLEARLY  THE  SKILL  AND 


maker  who  sent  his  goods  to  the  japanner  for 
treatment.  A  cabinet-maker  in  a  large  way 
of  business,  however,  employed  journeymen 
japanners  to  work  in  his  own  workshop. 

Judging  from  contemporary  advertise- 
ments it  seems  that  craftsmen  who  combined 
the  trades  of  cabinet-making  and  looking- 
glass-making  were  often  japanners  as  well. 
This  was  undoubtedly  because  the  looking- 
glass  maker  followed  the  trade  of  a  gilder. 
An  example  of  this  type  of  craftsman  is 
afforded  by  the  following  advertisement: 

'William  Turing,  now  living  within  two  Doors  of 


the  Half  Moon  Tavern, 
over-against  the  New 
Exchange  in  the  Strand, 
but  formerly,  for  many 
Years,  in  Bedford-street, 
Covent-Garden,  makes 
all  Sorts  of  Looking- 
Glasses,  Coach-Glasses, 
Plate  Glass  Lanterns, 
Lustres  or  Chandeliers ; 
likewise  all  Sorts  of  Cab- 
inet Work,  Skreens,  and 
other  Japann'd  Work; 
and  alters  and  repairs 
any  of  the  abovesaid 
Goods.'  (Cp.  The  Daily 
Post,  April  27th,  1726.) 

The  following  are 
two  early  eighteenth- 
century  advertise- 
ments of  cabinet- 
makers who  presum- 
ably practised  both 
crafts  of  japanning  and 
cabinet-making : 

'To  be  sold  the  House- 
hold and  Shop-Goods  of 
Tho.  Howcroft,  jun.  at 
the  India  Cabinet, Long- 
Acre,  consisting  of  all 
sorts  of  fine  Cabinets  and 
Glasses,  with  a  Parcel 
of  large  Plates  ready 
ground  ;  with  Card- 
Tables,  and  all  sorts  of 
fine  Cabinets  and  Japan- 
ners-Work.  .  .  .'  (Cp.  The 
Post  Boy,  October  11th- 
13th,  171 1.) 
'At  the  Cabinet  on  Lud- 
gatc-hill  still  remains  to  be  Sold,  at  very  low  rates, 
the  following  goods  of  Mr.  Pistor  lately  deceas'd.  .  .  . 
Three  fine  Japan'd  and  1  Walnut  Cabinetts,  1  fine 
Walnut  and  1  India  Scrutore.  .  .  .  1  Japan'd 
Tortoiseshel  and  1  black  Plate  Case,  and  3  fine 
Prince-wood  strong  Boxes,  1  fine  Inlaid  Copper- 
fram'd  large  Glass,  Table  and  Stands;  1  White 
Japan'd  Glass  and  Table,  1  neat  pair  of  Peir 
Glasses,  ...  2  black  fram'd  and  1  Japan'd  Chim- 
ney Glass,  some  Japan'd  Swing  Glasses  .  .  .'  (Cp. 
The  Spectator,  March  22nd,  171 1.) 

So  great  did  the  craze  *  for  'Indian  '  goods 

*  'As  ill  Weeds  grow  apace,  so  these  Manufactured  Goods 
from  India  met  with  such  a  kind  reception,  that  from  the 


T  ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOUR 
FREEDOM  OF  THE  DRAWING 
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become,  in  the  late  Seventeenth  Century, 
that  many  cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers 
dealt  in  imported  lacquer  cabinets,  screens, 

greatest  Gallants  to  the  meanest  Cook-maids,  nothing  was 
thought  so  fit,  to  adorn  their  Persons,  as  the  Fabricks  of 
India  ;  nor  for  the  ornament  of  Chambers  like  India-Skreens, 
Cabinets,  Beds  and  Hangings ;  nor  for  Closets,  like  China  and 
Lacquered  Ware;  .  .  .'  (Cp.  A  DISCOURSE  OF  Trade,  Cqyn, 
and  Paper  Credit  :  and  of  WAYS  AND  MEANS  to  Gain  and 
Retain  Riches,  1697.) 


No.  V.— A  SCARLET  JAPANNED  ESCRITOIRE  (ONE  OF  A  PAIR) 
DATING  FROM   THE   REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  :  DOORS  CLOSED 


No.  VI.— DETAIL  OF  DOOR  OF  ESCRITOIRE  ILLUSTRATED  Nos.  V 
AND  VII  :  COMPARE  QUALITY  OF  WORK  WITH  Nos.  II  AND  IV 


tea-tables  and  scrutores,  which  they  pur- 
chased from  wholesale  dealers  or  at  the 
auction  sales  held  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  imported  cabinets  were  mounted 
on  English  stands  and  were  sold  side  by  side 
with  the  English  japanned  examples.  Num- 
erous small  trading  companies  were  formed 
in  the  late  Seventeenth  and  early  Eighteenth 
Centuries  that  dealt  inter  alia  in  Indian  goods. 
The  two  following  advertisements  are  notices 
of  sales  held  by  such  companies: 

'The  Japan  Company  will  sell  all  sorts  of  Lac- 
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quer'd  Japan  and  China  Ware,  at  Garraway's 
Coffee-house  in  Exchange-Alley,  .  .  .'  (Cp.  The  Daily 
Courant,  November  12th,  1709.) 

'To  be  Sold  by  the  Charon  Company  at  the 
Marine  Coffee-house  in  Birchin-Lane,  .  .  .  Lacker'd 
Tea-Tables,  Cabinets,  Writing-Desks,  China-Ware, 
and  various  sorts  of  Goods.  .  .  .'  (Cp.  The  Daily 
Courant,  October  nth,  1708.) 

There  were  also  a  number  of  shopkeepers 


No  VII— VIEW  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  ESCRITOIRE  ILLUSTRATED  Nos.  V  AND  VI 
SHOWING  DESIGN  OF  THE  INTERIOR  FITMENTS  AND  OF  THE  JAPANNED  DECORATION 


in  London  who  specialized  in  the  sale  of  In- 
dian goods.  E.g.  'John  Van  Collema  ye 
Dutchman  in  Green  Street'  from  whom  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  purchased  in  1698  'an  Indian 
trunk  etc.  £35.' 

The  following  is  the  advertisement  of  the 
sale  of  the  shop  goods  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hunt, 
'Indian  Woman.'  This  is  of  particular  interest, 
as  it  shows  the  variety  of  goods  on  sale  in  an 
Indian  shop: 

'Fine  Indian  Cabinets,  Indian 
Tea-Tables  and  Boxes,  and  In- 
dian Bowls;  a  fine  Indian  Chintze 
Bed,  Indian  Quilts  and  Counter- 
pains,  &c.  A  large  Parcel  of  China, 
a  large  Parcel  of  Indian  Fans,  &c. 
Strip'd  and  plain  Muslins,  and 
fine  Cambricks,  Sheets  and 
Table-Linen,  &c.  Plate  and 
Rings,  Chocolate  and  Tea,  and 
Indian  Pictures:  .  .  .'  (Cp.  B.M. 
Bagford  Coll  :  5996.) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Century  japanned 
furniture  became  so  much  the 
vogue  in  England  that  a  com- 
pany called  'The  Patentees  for 
Lacquering  after  the  Manner 
of  Japan'  was  formed  for  its 
production  and  sale.  In  The 
Flying  Post,  November  23rd  to 
November  26th,  1695,  this 
company  advertised  a  sale  by 
lottery  of  'several  Parcels  of 
fine  Japan'd  Goods, .  .  .  Cabi- 
nets, Scretores,  Tables,  Stands, 
Looking-glasses,  Tea  Tables, 
Chimney-pieces,  &c.  being 
all  fresh  and  new  made,  .  .  .' 

The  popularity  of  English 
japanned  furniture  was  at  its 
height  between  the  years  1690 
and  1720.  As  early  as  1694 
the  English  japan  was  de- 
scribed by  a  contemporary 
writer  in  the  following  terms 
(they  should  not,  however,  be 
taken  literally) : 

'The  Japan  is  brought  to  that 
perfection  that  it  not  only  out- 
does all  that  is  made  in  India,  but 
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vies  for  its  Lacquer  with  the  Japan  Lacquer  itself; 
and  there  is  hopes  of  imitating  its  best  Draught  and 
Figures.'* 

Like  other  innovations  of  the  same  period, 
japanning  was  practised  by  amateurs  and 
even  taught  in  schools.  Numerous  books  were 
written  on  the  subject  giving  full  instructions 
for  practising  the  craft.t 

As  noted  above,  japanned  furniture  had 
considerably  declined  in  popularity  about 
the  year  1740,  although  it  was  still  one  of  the 
recognized  trades.  In  1758  it  was  written 
that'This  [japanning]  is  not  at  present  prac- 
tised so  frequently  on  chairs,  tables,  and 
other  furniture  of  houses,  except  tea-waiters 
as  formerly.'^ 

With  the  decline  of  this  craft  the  design  be- 
came inferior  and  the  technique  no  longer 
possessed  the  quality  that  was  so  outstanding 
a  feature  of  the  japan  work  of  the  period  of 
William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne.  Finally 
about  1 780  an  inferior  method  of  decorating 
chairs  and  other  furniture  with  painted  de- 
coration came  into  favour  and,  although  it 
was  termed  japanning,  it  possessed  none  of 
the  quality  of  the  earlier  work. 

The  technical  quality  of  japanning  varied 
to  a  considerable  degree.  In  cheap  and  in- 
ferior work,  the  drawing  was  poor,  and  the 
surface  of  the  lacquer  uneven,  with  but  little 
sign  of  polish.  Long-case  clocks  in  lacquer 
cases  made  for  a  cheap  market  displayed  in- 
ferior japanning  of  this  character.  There  are, 
however,  two  or  three  stages  between  inferior 
japanning  of  this  type  and  the  fine-quality 
work  of  the  London  japanner  of  the  first  grade. 

In  poor-quality  work  the  carcass  is  con- 
structed of  deal  or  beech.  Deal,  being  a  soft 
wood,  is  a  bad  foundation,  as  the  grain,  after 
the  wood  is  matured,  shows  through  the  jap- 
anning. In  good-quality  lacquer  furniture 
the  cabinet-maker  first  veneered  the  carcass 
with  a  close,  smooth-grained  wood  'of  all 
which  Pear-tree  is  the  first  in  Estimation.' 
This  process  gave  a  good  foundation  for  the 
japan.  After  the  japan  work  had  been  com- 

*John  Houghton,  A  Collection  of  Improvement  of  Husbandry 
and  Trade,  July  20th,  1694,  No.  103. 

+  The  earliest  and  most  comprehensive  was  A  Treatise  of 
Japaning  and  Varnishing,  1688,  by  John  Stalker  and 
George  Parker. 

%  The  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  2nd  edition,  1764. 


pleted,  the  surface  was  then  polished.  Con- 
siderable care  in  the  polishing  was  given  to 
good-quality  work,  resulting  in  a  gloss-like 
surface  of  the  lacquer  similar  to  the  Oriental 
product. § 

The  following  is  from  a  contemporary  ac- 
count of  the  polishing  of  black  japan: 

'But  in  Polishing,  you  must  work  at  it  till  it  is 
almost  smooth,  and  so  let  it  lye  for  2  days;  then 
Polish  it  again  almost  enough,  and  again  let  it  lye 
6  days :  and  lastly  Polish  it  fully,  and  so  clear  it  up 
with  Oil  and  Lamp-black  as  formerly  directed;  so 
will  you  have  a  good  black  Japan,  scarcely  at  all 
inferior  to  the  true  Indian."  (Cp.  Polygraphice,  by 
William  Salmon,  8th  edition,  1701.) 

In  the  inferior  and  cheaper  japan  work  the 
surface  was  left  unpolished,  being  varnished 
only.  For,  as  William  Salmon  writes : '  Having 
varnished  your  piece  sufficiently  over,  and  be- 
ing perfectly  dry,  according  to  the  Nature  and 
Curiosity  of  it,  it  is  to  go  either  unpolished, 
or  to  be  polished.' 

The  white  japan  cabinet  illustrated  (No.  i 
and  Colour  Plate,  p.  235)  is  an  example  of 
japan  work  of  the  best  quality.  The  fine 
drawing  of  the  design  (No.  ii),  and  the  high 
lustrous  polish  indicate  its  exceptional  quality. 

The  second  cabinet  illustrated  (No.  iii 
and  Colour  Plate,  p.  243)  is  another  example 
of  the  fine  quality  in  English  japanning.  The 
free  execution  of  the  design  indicates  that  it 
must  have  been  the  work  of  an  artist  of  con- 
siderable talent,  very  different  from  the  or- 
dinary commercial  draughtsmanship.  A  com- 
parison of  the  detail  of  the  lacquer  of  this 
cabinet  (No.  iv)  and  of  the  detail  of  the  white 
cabinet  (No.  ii)  with  the  detail  of  the  bureau 
bookcase  (No.  vi)  shows  the  variation  between 
first-quality  work  and  work  of  mediocre 
craftsmanship.  The  bureau  bookcase  (Nos.  v, 
vi  and  vii)  is  a  piece  with  a  varnished  and  not 
a  polished  surface  and  is  representative  of 
the  more  ordinary  japan  furniture.  A  differ- 
ence between  the  cabinets  and  the  bookcase 
is  that  the  former  are  'plain'  and  the  latter 
'embossed,'  these  terms  referring  to  whether 
the  decoration  is  flat  or  raised. 

§  'Lacquer'd-ware  [Oriental]  should  be  without  Specks, 
smooth,  and  of  so  shining  a  Black,  that  you  may  see  your 
Face  in  it,  .  .  .'  Cp.  An  Account  of  the  Trade  in  India,  by 
Charles  Lockyer,  171 1. 
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By  WOLFGANG  BORN 


A SECOND  group  of  automatons  in  fav- 
our with  Renaissance  princes  was  the 
..so-called  'moving  table  automatons,' 
which  played  their  part  at  feasts.  As  a  rule 
they  represent  horsemen  from  the  classical 
mythology.  The  automaton  moves  on  wheels 
over  the  table.  When  the  mechanism  runs 
down  the  rider  shoots  an  arrow,  and  the 


No.  I. — MOVING  TABLE  CLOCK  IN  FORM  OF  DIANA  RIDING  ON  A 
MADE  AT  AUGSBURG  ABOUT  1610  :   KUNSTHISTORISCHES  MUSEUM 


guest  before  whom  the  arrow  falls  must  emp- 
ty his  goblet.  These  automatons  are  some- 
times provided  with  clocks.  A  table  clock  of 
this  type  in  the  Vienna  Museum  represents 
Diana  riding  a  centaur  (No.  i).  It  is  of  silver 
gilt  decorated  with  enamel,  the  ebony  pedes- 
tal being  mounted  on  wheels.  Several  parts 
of  the  figures  and  of  the  accompanying  hands 
are  movable.  The  breast  of  the  cen- 
taur bears  a  clock.  Similar  examples 
are  housed  in  various  museums  and 
collections.*  That  in  the  Vienna  col- 
lection bears  the  mark  of  an  un- 
known goldsmith  of  Augsburg  and 
was  wrought  about  1610. 

Al  Gazari,  writing  of  vessels  and 
figures  used  at  banquets,  describes, 
among  other  things,  an  automaton 
which  he  calls  'The  Umpire'  (No. 
ii) .  |  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  pavilion. 
On  the  lowest  level  is  the  figure  of  a 
girl,  pouring  wine  from  a  flask  into 
a  goblet;  on  the  second  level  an  or- 
chestra, with  a  dancer  in  a  niche 
above;  and  upon  the  dome,  a  mov- 
able rider  holding  a  lance.  Every 
twenty  minutes,  while  the  mechan- 
ism continues  to  work,  the  band 
plays,  the  dancer  dances,  the  girl 
fills  the  goblet  and  the  rider's  horse 
curvets.  As  soon  as  the  movement 
ceases  the  guest  indicated  by  the 
lance  must  empty  his  goblet.  This  is 
repeated  some  twenty  times,  thus 
indicating  the  duration  of  the  ban- 
quet, and  acting  as  a  time  measure. 
European  clocks  mounted  in  the 
form  of  table  automatons  may  be 
regarded  as  the  latest  development 
of  the  idea. 

The  Mathematisch-Physikalischer  Sa- 

*  Chapuis-Gelis,  I.e.  (Part  I),  Vol.  I,  pp.  223  seq. 
f  Concerning  this  and  the  automatons  discussed 
later  by  Al  Gazari,  compare  Wiedemann's  and 
centaur       Hauser's  papers:  Part  I,  notes,  pp.  124,  127 
Vienna       and  128. 
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No.  II.— AL  GAZARI'S  AUTOMATON  CALLED  THE  UMPIRE  :  CIRCA 
1200  :  MINIATURE.  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY,  OXFORD.  COD.  GRAV.  27 

Ion  in  Dresden  contains  an  elaborate  clock  mov- 
ing on  wheels,  which  represents  an  elephant 
with  riders  (No.  iii).  It  shows  a  striking  inter- 
mingling of  Oriental  and  European  art.  The 
elephant's  saddle  bears  a  Renaissance  clock- 
case  before  which  a  black  man  sits  beating 
two  kettledrums.  The  clock-case  is  surmount- 
ed by  an  African  tent  in  which  stands  a 
negro  chief,  in  the  action  of  drawing  a  bow. 
This  apparatus  is  worked  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  of  the  riding  Diana.  Its  work  is  prob- 
ably of  Augsburg  origin  and  is  dated  1587. 
As  a  composition,  it  is  based  upon  two  of  Al 
Gazari's  automatons:  'The  Umpire'  (above 
mentioned)  and  'The  Waterclock  Elephant' 
(No.  iv) .  The  latter  shows  the  same  arrange- 


ment: an  elephant  bearing  a  pavilion  upon 
its  saddle.  A  scribe  points  to  the  hours  shown 
on  a  circular  tablet,  which  forms  a  dial,  earlier 
in  date  than  any  found  in  Europe. 

In  the  Grtines  Gewdlbe  in  Dresden  there  is  an 
independently  moved  group,  the  work  of 
Johachim  Fries  of  Augsburg  {circa  1600), 
entitled  'St.  George  and  the  Dragon'  (Part  I, 
No.  ii).  The  work  is  of  chased  silver  and  is  a 
variation  of  the  automatically  moving  rider 
groups,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  no 
clock.  A  further  variation  of  the  same  proto- 
type is  the  table  clock  with  a  Turkish  rider, 
in  bronze  gilt,  probably  of  Augsburg  origin, 
at  present  in  the  Vienna  Museum.  This  ex- 
ample, however,  does  contain  a  clock,  and  its 
pedestal  is  not  movable.  The  figures  move  at 


No.  III.— MOVING  TABLE  CLOCK  :  ELEPHANT  WITH  A  DRUMMER 
AND  ARCHER  SHOOTING  ARROW  :  1587,  PROBABLY  AUGSBURG 


16 
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regular  intervals  (hours,  etc.)  (Part  I,  No.  iii). 

A  bronze  Neptune  astride  a  turtle,  the 
work  of  Hans  Fromiller  (end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century)  seems  to  be  a  grotesque  variation 
of  the  movable  riding  figures.  This  automa- 
ton does  not  run  on  wheels,  but  on  the  actual 
feet  of  the  animal  (Part  I,  No.  i).  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  rider  group-motif  devel- 
oped into  highly  ornamented  chariots  (No. 


No.  IV. — AL  GAZARI'S  AUTOMATON  WATER  CLOCK  IN  FORM  OF 
AN  ELEPHANT  :  C.  1200  :  MINIATURE.  BODLEIAN.  COD.  GRAY.  27 


v),  a  natural  departure  in  view  of  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  triumphal  cars  in  the 
festivals  of  the  Renaissance.  The  table  auto- 
maton had  become  a  copy  of  the  actual 
chariot.  A  chariot  with  a  group  of  Bacchus 
and  his  companions  in  the  Vienna  Museum 
is  stylistically  an  Augsburg  work  of  the  early 
Seventeenth  Century.  Several  table  automa- 


No.  V.— MOVING  TABLE  AUTOMATON  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  CHARIOT 
EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  PROBABLY  MADE  IN  AUGSBURG 

tons  represent  ships  (moving  on  wheels),  with 
movable  figures  and,  occasionally,  clocks.* 
These  travel  over  the  table  like  the  rider 
groups;  some  of  them,  manned  by  an  em- 

*  Ghapuis-Gelis,  I.e.  (Part  I),  Vol.  I,  pp.  193  seq. 


No.  VI.— MOVING  TABLE  AUTOMATON  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  SHIP 
PROBABLY  MADE  BY  HANS  SCHLOTTHEIM  AT  AUGSBURG,  1581 
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No.  VII. — AN  ENGRAVING  OF  A  CLEPSYDRA  FROM  THE  WORK  ON 
HOROLOGY,  ETC.,  BY  ORONCE  FINET,  PUBLISHED  IN  PARIS,  1560 


peror  surrounded  by  princes,  are  reputed  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  Charles  V, 
whose  fondness  for  automatons  is  well  known. 
Actually,  however,  they  were  not  made  be- 
fore the  last  third  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  Schlottheim  made  at 
least  one  of  them  in  1 58 1  (now  in  the  Vienna 
Museum)  to  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph II.  It  has  a  mechanical  organ,  but  no 
clock  (No.  vi). 

The  ships  in  question  were  formerly  taken 
to  be  copies  of  the  portable  ships  drawn  in 
the  Roman  processions.*  Alternately,  ship- 
like vessels  upon  tables,  which  served  as  re- 
ceptacles for  cutlery,  are  said  to  have  been 
their  models.  But  the  inference  is  unsatis- 
factory. The  ship-form  of  a  table  clock-cab- 

*  Basserman-Jordan,  I.e.  (Part  I),  p.  39. 


inet  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  the  original 
of  the  type  was  a  floating  apparatus,  prob- 
ably a  water-clock.  In  an  engraving  of  the 
year  1560  illustrating  a  clepsydra  used  at  the 
French  court  (No.  vii),  the  float  is  actually 
shown  in  a  ship-form  (compare  No.  vi).  The 
designer  was  the  astronomer  Oronce  Finet 
(1494- 1 555).*  Al  Gazari  describes  'a  boat  to 
be  placed  in  a  circle  of  drinkers'  (No.  ix). 
This  is  an  automaton  with  partly  movable 
figures,  floating  in  a  large  bowl:  a  king  and 
his  guests  are  seen  banqueting,  attended  by 
a  group  of  musicians  and  a  boatman  with  an 
oar.  Each  half-hour,  during  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately seven  hours,  the  musicians  play 
and  the  boatman  plies  his  oar;  here,  too,  was 
a  means  of  keeping  time  and  controlling  the 

*  Oronti  Fini,  de  solaribus  horologiis  et  quadrantibus  libri  quatuor, 
Paris,  1560,  p.  192;  see  also  A.  Wins,  L'Horloge  d  trovers  les 
ages,  Mons,  1924,  pp.  68  seq. 


No.  VIII.— AL  GAZARI'S  WATER  CLOCK  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  BOAT 
CIRCA    1200  :  MINIATURE.   BODLEIAN  LIBRARY.  COD.  GRAV.  27 
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No.  IX.— AL  GAZARI'S  FLOATING  AUTOMATON  IN  FORM  OF  BOAT:  C.  1200  :  MINIATURE.  BODLEIAN,  OXFORD.  COD.  GRAV.  27 


duration  of  banquets — often  advisable.* 

Yet  another  mechanism  in  the  form  of  a 
floating  ship  expressly  built  for  time-keeping 
appears  in  Al  Gazari's  book:  a  boat  contain- 
ing a  figure  of  a  boatman  with  a  whistle. 
A  small  hole  drilled  in  the  lower  side  of  the 
boat  causes  the  craft  to  sink  within  an  hour. 
A  blast  on  the  boatman's  whistle  synchron- 
izes with  the  capsizing  of  the  vessel,  thus 
giving  warning  that  the  boat  must  be  emptied 
and  refloated.  This  arrangement  derives  from 
the  most  primitive  type  of  Oriental  water- 
clock,  in  which  a  perforated  vessel  of  given 
volume  is  placed  on  the  water.  The  idea  of 
employing  a  boat  as  a  means  of  measuring 
time  seems  to  have  stimulated  the  construc- 
tion of  clocks  in  ship-form.  Al  Gazari  de- 
scribes such  a  water  clock  with  a  pedestal 
(No.  viii),  which  may  have  suggested  the  de- 
velopment of  immovable  table  clocks  in  the 
form  of  ships.  At  the  Vienna  Museum,  a 

*  Clepsydrae  in  the  form  of  Heron's  fountains  were  used  in 
European  monasteries  for  controlling  the  duration  of  the 
monks'  meals  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  :Wins,  I.e.,  note  7, 
pp.  67  seq. 


clock  in  the  form  of  an  immovable  ship  is 
freighted  with  the  movable  figures  of  a  Pasha, 
two  rowers  and  a  monkey.  It  is  of  gilt  bronze 
and,  from  the  style,  is  probably  an  Augsburg 
work  of  the  early  Seventeenth  Century  (No.  x) . 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  all  types  of 
automatons  were  directly  derived  from  Ori- 
ental models.  European  makers  of  clocks 
with  cases  containing  hydraulic  apparatus 
were  really  inspired  by  Heron.  A  well-known 
encyclopaedia  of  the  period  illustrates  many 
'Heron's  Fountains'  actually  in  use  as  table 
fountains.*  They  are  in  the  form  of  small, 
circular  temples.  In  the  Vienna  Museum,  is 
a  table  clock  of  ebony  in  this  circular  temple 
form.  A  spout  is  fitted  in  the  upper  part,  and 
a  Heron's  Fountain  within;  the  latter  is  not 
connected  with  the  clock  at  the  top.  The 
work  was  produced  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  by  J.  Trebler  of  Fried- 
berg  (No.  xi). 

Again,  there  are  clocks  with  movable  fig- 
ures, the  form  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 

*  M.  B.  Valentini,  Musei  Museorum,  Frankfurt  a  m,  17 14, 
Vol.  Ill,  plate  31. 
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variation  of  the  circular  temple.  In  these,  the 
mechanism  consists  of  a  disk,  bearing  figures 
(as  already  noticed  in  tower  clocks)  which 
perform  a  round  dance,  the  conception  being 
derived  from  folklore.  A  work  of  this  type  is 
the  so-called  'Inverted  World'  table  clock 
made  in  Southern  Germany,  circa  1600,  and 
preserved  at  the  Mathematisch-Physikalischer 
Salon,  Dresden  (Part  I,  No.  iv).  The  'In- 
verted World'  features  diminutive  men  and 
tame  animals  dancing  round  a  gigantic  ape 
who  beats  a  kettledrum  for  accompaniment, 
reminiscent  of  those  fairy  tales  in  which  the 
animals  hunt  the  hunter,  and  related  to  the 
ancient  carnival  processions  of  Central  Eur- 
ope. A  further  example  from  Vienna,  stylis- 
tically of  the  Turkish-ship  type,  and  prob- 
ably from  Augsburg,  shows  us  a  group  of 
cavaliers  dancing  round  a  huge  'Bacchus' 
enthroned  upon  a  barrel,  which  serves  as  the 
clock-case.  The  self-same  Bacchus  is  likewise 


No.  X.— CLOCK  WITH  MOVABLE  FIGURES  :  EARLY  XVII  CENTURY 
PROBABLY  AUGSBURG  :  KUNSTHISTORISCHES  MUSEUM,  VIENNA 


No.  XI. — TABLE  CLOCK  IN  FORM  OF  A  TEMPLE  :  J.  TREBLER 
XVIITH   CENTURY   :    KUNSTHISTORISCHES  MUSEUM,  VIENNA 

'Hans  Wurst,'  the  hero  of  the  German  Shrove- 
tide plays  and  processions,  who  holds  a  gob- 
let in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other,  a  sausage 
impaled  upon  a  spit  (No.  xii).* 

The  later  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the 
automaton  may  be  briefly  indicated  here  by 
a  description  of  typical  examples.  They  are 
recognized  by  a  progressive  departure  from 
the  symbolic,  and  a  heightened  appreciation 
of  movement  as  such.  These  qualities  are 
typified  in  'The  Potter'  a  charming  creation 
of  the  court  jeweller  Johan  Christian  Kohler 
of  Dresden  (circa  1 720-1 730)  which,  though 

*  For  a  clock  with  a  Bacchus  sitting  astride  a  cask  (with  the 
initials  C.K. — probably  Conrad  Kreizer — Strasburg  or 
Augsburg,  about  1600):  see  Britten,  I.e.,  pp.  122  seq.  For 
other  'Hans  Wurst'  clocks,  see  Chapuis-Gelis,  I.e.  (Part  I), 
Vol.  I,  pp.  203  seq. 
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with  the  so-called  'Androides'  the  Mechanical  Man  of 
the  Encyclopaedic  Era.*  In  the  same  class  is  the  very 
ingenious  'Writing  Automaton'  constructed  by  Fried- 
rich  von  Knaus,  court  mechanician  at  Vienna,  1760, 
illustrated  in  No.  xiv. 

But  again,  the  vogue  for  the  scientific  gave  place  to 
its  opposite,  and  automatons  entered  the  realm  of 
the  Romantic.  'The  Magician'  {circa  1800)  by  Henri 
Maillardet,  of  French-Swiss  origin  (1 745-1 792),  now 
in  the  Museed'Horlogerie  de  Chaux-de-Fonds  (Part  I, 
No.  vi),  is  an  early  example  of  the  new  taste.  In  the 
early  Nineteenth  -Century  automatons  figured  largely 
in  the  works  of  Romantic  authors,  in  particular  those 
of  E.  Th.  A.  Hoffmann.  This  was  the  last  'great  epoch' 
of  the  automaton. 

Of  the  power  of  the  human  simulacrum  over  the  minds 
of  men  there  have  been  some  remarkable  instances, 
and  around  it  is  gathered  a  bizarre  literature  of  its 
own.  But  perhaps  no  man  was  so  haunted  by  the  'mov- 
ing figure'  as  Hoffmann,  and  to  its  fascination,  which 
obsessed  him,  we  owe  some  of  the  most  fantastic  crea- 
tions of  his  genius.  Through  the  medium  of  Hoffmann's 
inspiration,  the  theatre  came  under  the  spell  of  the 
automaton.  Offenbach's  opera  Les  Contes  d' 'Hoffmann, 
Rossini's  ballet  La  Boutique  Fantasque,  and  the  popular 
musical  comedy  La  Poupee  are  still  living  witnesses  of 
the  sorcery  which  it  once  exercised. 


Mo.  xu.-HANS  WURST  table  clock  :  early  xvii        *  Chapuis-Gelis,  I.e.  (Part  I),  Vol.  II,  pp.  161  seq.  and  225  seq. 

CENTURY  :  KUNSTHISTORISCHES  MUSEUM,  VIENNA 


partly  movable,  is  virtually 
a  miniature  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, recording  a  new  and 
aesthetic  approach  to  move- 
ment (Part  I,  No.  v). 

'The  Drummer'  (1723)  of 
the  Dresden  Historical  Mu- 
seum, may  be  instanced  to 
similar  effect.  This  is  a 
wooden  figure  dressed  in 
contemporary  uniform, 
which  is  of  actual  material 
(No.  xiii).  It  is  distinguished 
by  a  certain  unity  of  acous- 
tic and  mechanical  effect. 
The  complete  realism  of  the 
figure  forms  a  direct  link 


)  -■ 


- 


No.  XIII.— 'DRUMMER'  AUTOMATON,  1723 
AT  DRESDEN,  HISTORISCHES  MUSEUM 
No.  XIV.— WRITING  AUTOMATON,  1760 
AT     VIENNA,    TECHNISCHES  MUSEUM 
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SPOONS 


By  NORMAN  GASK 


RECENT  dispersals  of  several  famous  collections  call  at- 
tention anew  to  the  attraction,  for  many,  of  base-metal 
-spoons.  Some  of  these  have  pedigrees  reaching  back 
thousands  of  years  B.C.,  as  far  indeed  as  civilization  itself.  One 
of  the  earliest  specimens  in  my  collection  is  of  bronze,  6£  in. 
long,  knopped  with  a  delicately  and  beautifully  wrought  goat's 
foot  (No.  id).  The  stem  is  slender  and  rounded,  the  bowl  ex- 
tremely thin  and  leaf-shaped,  strengthened  on  the  back  by  a 
'rat-tail,'  an  'elbow'  connecting  bowl  and  stem.  Two  not  dis- 
similar spoons  of  silver  in  the  British  Museum  were  discovered 
at  Cyzicus,  but  in  the  Naples  Museum  there  is  a  silver  one  of 
similar  design  which  was  dug  up  at  Pompeii.  Thus  this  pattern 
was  apparently  common  to  both  Greece  and  Italy. 

A  new  history  of  Britain  could  be  written  round  the  stems 
and  spoon-selves  of  base-metal  spoons.   One  of  the  most  mys- 
terious types  of  all  is  that  spoon-shaped  bronze,  a  new  ex- 
ample of  which  is  among  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 


X...  II. — TWO  VIEWS  OF  A  BRONZE  SPOON 
FIRST  CENTURY  B.C.  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


No.  I. — a,  BRONZE  LiGULA,  III-IV  CENT.  :  b,  BRONZE,  II  CENT. 
c,  LATTEN  'ACORN,'  XIV  CENTURY  :  d,  BRONZE,  GRAECO-ROMAN 


It  recalls  the  Museum's  ancient  Egyptian 
spoon  of  carved  ivory,  the  handle  formed  of 
the  head  of  Athor  or  Isis.  This  bronze  was 
ploughed  up  at  Andover,  Hants,  and  dates 
probably  from  the  First  Century  B.C.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  Museum  I  am  able  to  illus- 
trate it  (No.  ii).  The  example,  which  has  a 
rosette  handle,  is  4-6  in.,  with  a  maximum 
breadth  of  2-8  in.,  and  weighs  just  over  1^  oz. 
avdp.,  the  crossed  lines  extending  the  whole 
length.  This  cruciform  design  is  generally 
found  in  one  of  a  pair,  the  other  having  a 
small  round  hole  near  one  of  the  side  edges 
but  plain  otherwise.  Apparently  this  is  about 
the  ninth  specimen  found  in  England,  five 
having  been  discovered  in  Ireland,  four  in 
Wales  and  two  in  Scotland.  The  burial  of 
these  bronzes  with  the  dead  in  three  instances, 
indicates  some  sort  of  religious  or  ceremonial 
significance,  but  what  this  is  remains  for  the 
present  a  mystery. 

Concerning  base-metal  spoons  for  domestic 
use  it  may  be  stated  that  they  follow  closely 
the  designs  and  shapes  of  their  richer  silver 
cousins.  They  differ,  however,  in  two  essen- 
tials :  1st,  they  bear  makers'  marks  only, 
sometimes  none,  and  thus  the  dates  can  only 
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No.  III.— a.LATTEN  'FINIAL':  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 
b,  PEWTER  'MAIDENHEAD'  :  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


be  approximated,  and  2nd,  the 
vast  majority  seen  in  public  and 
private  collections  and  in  the 
dealers'  shops  have  been  dug  up  in 
London,  and  bear  unmistakable 
evidence  of  their  long  underground 
sleep.  Flung  on  the  dust-heap  with 
changing  fashions  in  olden  times, 
cast  into  plague-pits  for  fear  of  con- 
tamination during  London's  per- 
iodic visitations  of  the  Pestilence; 
forming  part  of  the  debris,  after- 
wards built  upon,  of  the  Great  Fire 
of  1 666,  slipped  inadvertently  be- 
neath the  flooring  of  rooms  and  cup- 
boards, dropped  into  the  Thames 
by  sailors  in  passing  ships  or  by 
careless  housewives  living  in  the  re- 
sidences which  lined  old  London 
Bridge,  almost  all  have  been  found 
during  London  building  excava- 
tions and  demolitions  or  fished  from 


the  mud  of  Thames  River.  Kings,  princes,  nobles  and 
the  wealthy  might  have  their  silver  spoons,  but  the  base- 
metal  ones  were  made  for  the  personal  use  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  The  centuries  of  undisturbed 
sleep  of  these  humble  spoon-relics  beneath  the  soil  or 
the  water  have  preserved  them  for  collectors. 

My  earliest  London  specimen  to  which  a  definite 
period  can  be  assigned,  is  an  unpretentious  excavated 
bronze  example,  5  in.  long,  with  a  circular  rat-tailed 
bowl  and  a  bodkin-like  spike  handle.  It  dates  from 
about  the  Second  Century  a. d. — possibly  from  the  time 
of  Christ — during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 
Similar  spoons  have  been  excavated  in  Angel  Court  and 
Tooley  Street.  It  is  probably  an  egg-spoon,  the  spike 
being  used  to  perforate  or  break  the  shell  before  the  egg 
was  eaten  in  order,  according  to  Pliny,  to  ward  off  evil 
consequences.  The  spike  was  also  employed  to  open 
shell-fish  and  extract  the  edible  part  (No.  ib). 

Another  relic  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  London  is  a 
bronze  ligula,  6  in.  long,  with  a  narrow  bowl  shaped 
like  a  leaf-bud  and  faceted  at  the  back,  with  a  graceful 
ornamental  baluster  handle.  It  is  knopped  with  an  olive. 
It  was  used  by  the  belle  of  Roman  times  for  extracting 
cosmetics  and  unguents  from  the  narrow-necked  glass 
bottles  of  the  period  (No.  ia).  This  olive-top  on  bronze 
spatulae  was  also  employed,  on  occasion,  by  the  Roman 
doctor  for  probing  wounds  or  depressing  the  tongue 
during  a  throat-examination.  It  dates  from  the  Third 
or  Fourth  Century  a.d.  Other  bronze  spoons  of  the 
period  in  my  collection  have  either  pear  or  banjo- 
shaped  bowls.  One  is  knopped  by  a  finely  modelled 
representation  of  a  spindle-whorl,  with  a  snake's-head 
at  the  junction  of  stem  and  bowl. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Roman  Occupation  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  relatively  few  base-metal,  or,  for  that 
matter,  few  silver,  spoons  have  survived  that  can  be  def- 
initely assigned  to  the  intervening  centuries.  It  is  prob- 
able that  spoons  of  bone,  shell,  wood  or  similar  mate- 
rial were  used  and  have  long  since  perished.  In  the  Four- 
teenth Century  appeared  a  latten  spoon  with  an  almost 
circular  bowl  and  a  longish  handle  flat  near  the  bowl 
but  gradually  tapering  to  the  finial. 

These  spoons  are  often  marked  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  handle  near  the  bowl  with  a  fleur-de-lys,  or 
other  symbol.  There  are  half-a-dozen  specimens  in 
Guildhall  Museum,  three  of  them  dug  up,  in  company 
with  pewter  'acorn-heads'  and  'diamond-points,'  in 
Finsbury  Circus  and  Finsbury  Pavement,  both  part  of 
the  ancient  marsh  of  Moorfields.  The  mark  on  the  ex- 
ample of  this  type,  here  illustrated,  is  /  Crowned  (No. 
iiia).  This  type  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
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French  silver  spoons  of  about  the  date  1330. 

Later  in  the  same  century  appeared  the 
famous  latten  cone-  and  finial-topped  spoons 
with  the  pear-shaped  bowls  that  were  to  con- 
tinue in  latten,  pewter  and  silver,  for  250 
years,  and  having  also  the  diamond-section 
or  four-sided  stems.  One  of  this  elegant  type, 
but  surmounted  by,  instead  of  a  fir-cone,  a 
Gothic  acorn,  the  earliest  of  all  the  'acorn- 
knops,'  is  figured  in  No.  ic.  This  type  is 
sometimes  lightly  punched  on  the  back  of 
the  bowl  with  a  bird,  flower,  orb-and-dove, 
or  other  symbol.  All  three  types,  which  have 
been  excavated  in  London,  were  possibly 
imported  from  the  Continent,  like  the  seven 
gold  and  eight  silver  spoons  bearing  on  their 
stems  the  mark  of  Paris  entered  in  1300  in 
the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  I. 

'Latten,'  of  course,  is  derived  from  the  old 
French  word  'laton,'  a  mediaeval  mixed 
metal  made  of  copper  and  zinc  and  not  prac- 
tically distinguishable  from  brass.  Shake- 
speare, who  is  said  to 
have  been  godfather 
to  one  of  Ben  Jonson's 
children,  on  being 
asked  at  the  christen- 
ing why  he  seemed  so 
preoccupied  replied, 
according  to  Hone's 
Everyday  Book:  'Ben,  I 
have  been  consider- 
ing a  great  while  what 
should  be  the  fittest 
gift  for  me  to  bestow 
upon  my  godchild  and 
I  have  resolved  it  at 
last.'  T  prithee  what?' 
said  Ben.  T  faith, 
Ben,'  Shakespeare  is 
said  to  have  replied, 
Til  give  him  a  dozen 
good  latten  spoons 
and  thou  shalt  trans- 
late them.'* 

About  the  year  1 400 
appear  the  first  of  the 
famous  types  of  medi- 


aeval pewter  spoons,  the  diamond-point  and 
acorn-knop.  The  diamond-point  in  my  pos- 
session, which  when  dug  up  was  covered  with 
an  iridescent  sepia  patina  due  to  the  action 
of  chemicals  in  the  soil  during  its  long  burial, 
is,  curiously  enough,  the  only  specimen  known 
bearing  a  maker's  mark.  This  is  a  Cross  Be- 
tween LB.  surmounted  by  a  crown.  It  is  63- 
in.  long  and  dates  from  about  1400  (No.  iva). 
Diamond-points  aregreatrarities  in  any  metal. 

An  'acorn-knop'  of  the  same  length  and 
period,  with  an  almost  rounded  handle,  and 
a  small  Gothic  S  as  the  maker's  mark  is  also 
shown  (No.  ivb).  The  mark,  as  is  customary 
in  base-metal  spoons,  is  punched  in  the  bowl. 

One  of  the  rarest,  most  interesting  and 
eagerly-sought  of  the  pewter  spoons  is  the 
'maidenhead.'  The  horned-head-dress  vari- 
ety, the  life-long  quest  of  collectors,  was  illus- 
trated in  The  Connoisseur,  December  1933. 

I  now  illustrate  a  somewhat  later  fifteenth- 
century  example  in  my  possession.  It  is  6^  in. 


*  I.e.  'transmute'  them  to 
gold  :  a  pleasant  jest  at  Jon- 
son's play  The  Alchemist. 


No.  IV.— a,  A  PEWTER  'DIAMOND-POINT,'  CIRCA  1400  :  b,  A  PEWTER  'ACORN-HEAD,'  CIRCA  1400 
c,  A  LATTEN  'LION  SEJANT'  SPOON,  CIRCA  1640  :  d,  A  LATTEN  'STAG'S  HEAD'  SPOON,  CIRCA  1670 
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No.  V.— MASTER 
EARLY  XVIITH 


SPOON  OF 
CENTURY 


ball-knop. 
The  example  here  figured  (No. 
vib)  is  6|  in.  long,  with  A.B. 
within  a  beaded  circle  as  maker's 
mark.  It  also  dates  from  about 
1500.  Only  three  of  this  artistic 
and  well-balanced  type  are 
known  in  silver.  A  sixteenth-cen- 
tury French  latten  spoon,  4^  in., 
with  the  Virgin-and-Child  as  its 
finial,  is  figured  in  No.  vie  A  lat- 
ten 'lion  sejant,'  or  'sitting-lion- 
knop,'  dating  from  about  1640,  is 
shown  in  No.  ivc  Note  the  cur- 
ious reversion  to  the  round  bowl 
and  diamond-section  stem.  A 
latten  'stag's-head,'  4!  in.,  of 
about  1670,  similar  to  one  7  in. 
long,  which  was  dug  up  in  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road,  is  illustrated 
in  No.  ivd.  It  is  unknown  in  silver. 

I  might  add  that  the  common- 
est type  of  old  English  base-metal 
spoon  is  the  cslipped-in-the-stalk,' 
which,  because  of  its  extreme 
simplicity,  was  apparently  made 
in  large  quantities.  Hundreds  of 
these  'slipped-ends,'  in  pewter 
and  latten,  have  been  excavated. 


long,  with  R.R.  within  a  beaded  circle  as  maker's  mark,  and  is  still 
covered  with  a  jet-black  patina  (No.  ii'ib).  Pewter  maidenheads  are 
considerably  scarcer  even  than  examples  in  silver  and  are  the  constant 
quest  of  collectors. 

A  two-fold  rarity  is  the  pewter  'wrythen-knop'  shown  in  No.  via.  It  is 
6^  in.  long,  covered  in  sepia  patina,  with  a  graceful  fig-shaped  bowl 
and  a  double  ornamental-baluster  handle  terminating  in  a  perfect 
spirally  fluted  or  wrythen  ball-knop.  The  maker's  mark  is  R.M.  within 
a  beaded  circle.  The  date  is  assigned  to  circa  1500  and  the  handle  re- 
flects the  English  Renaissance  influence  of  the  period.  Wrythen-knops 
in  any  metal  are  rarities,  but  no  silver  example  with  this  form  of  stem 
is  known.  A  pewter  wrythen-knop' with  the  same  form  of  stem,  how- 
ever, with  the  smaller  ball  above  the  larger  one  at  the  top  of  the  handle 
completely  worn  away,  was  sold  in  the  W.  F.  Pavyer  collection  at 
Sotheby's  in  March,  1931. 

The  British  Museum's  recently  acquired  rarities  in  base-metal  spoons 
in  the  King  Edward  VII  Wing  include  a  pewter  'melon-knop,'  which 
is  a  variety  of  the  'wrythen-knop,'  engraved  in  the  bowl,  in  Black 
Letter,  with  O.S.  (?  Oleum  Sanctum),  a  pewter  'yawl-knop'  and  a 
latten  'monk's-head.' 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  pewter  types  is  the  six-square,  or 
hexagonal, 


No.  VI.— a,  PEWTER  'WRYTHEN-KNOP'  SPOON  OF  CIRCA  1500:*,  PEW  TER  HEXAGONAL 
•BALL-KNOP'  OF  CIRCA   1500  :   c,  LATTEN  'VIRGIN-AND-CHILD,'  XVITH  CENTCRY 
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A  FLEMISH  MASTER- 
PIECE IN  WORCESTER 

SELDOM  within  recent  years  has  so  fine  an  ex- 
ample of  early  Flemish  painting  appeared  as  The 
Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt  by  Quentin  Massys, 
recently  purchased  by  the  Worcester  Art  Museum. 
The  relation  of  this  panel  to  mediaeval  Flemish  paint- 
ing, and  to  the  later  developments  of  the  Renaissance, 
is  important.  On  the  one  side  this  Antwerp  master 
continued  the  tradition  of  the  Van  Eycks,  Memling, 
and  van  der  Weyden,  while  on  the  other  he  did  much 
to  create  the  landscape  style  which  influenced  Paten- 
ter and  later  painters,  as  well  as  introducing  figures 
which  depart  entirely  from  mediaeval  convention  and 
show  the  influence  of  Re- 
naissance Italy.  It  is  even 
claimed  by  some  authori- 
ties that  Massys  must  have 
had  first-hand  contact  with 
Italy,  perhaps  in  a  visit  to 
Milan,  to  be  able  to  reflect 
so  strongly  the  influence  of 
the  Lombard  school.  The 
present  subject,  with  its 
rocky  landscape  and  high 
horizon  line,  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  manner  of  the 
northern  Italians.  The 
panel  belongs  to  the  pain- 
ter's mature  period,  but 
the  charming  Virgin  and 
Child  are  of  his  earlier 
type,  and  do  not  show  the 
Leonardesque  style  of  his 
later  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  figure  of  Joseph 
is  by  no  means  convention- 
al, but  is  a  forceful  pre- 
sentation of  personality, 
worthy  of  Renaissance 
portraiture.  It  is  as  power- 
ful as  the  figure  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  in  the  great 
triptych  of  1 5 1 1  at  the 
Musee  Royal  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  Antwerp,  depicting 
the  Entombment.  It  is, 
moreover,  even  more  Ital- 
ian  in  feeling,  and  has 


passed  from  the  realistic  style  of  the  early  Man  Holding 
a  Pink  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  to  that  kind  of  nat- 
uralism which  permits  of  idealization,  and  which 
created  the  noble  types  that  took  shape  under  the  im- 
pulse of  humanism.  In  making  his  special  contribution 
to  landscape  painting,  Massys  was  an  innovator,  and 
the  Worcester  Art  Museum  picture  is  an  especially  fine 
example  of  his  art  in  this  field,  retaining,  as  it  does,  its 
Flemish  character  while  showing  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  style.  An  example  in  which  this  painter  has 
adopted  almost  completely  the  Leonardesque  manner 
is  his  rendering  of  the  same  theme  now  in  the  Friedsam 
collection  and  formerly  in  the  Oppenheim  collection 
in  Cologne.  Here  he  is  virtually  a  commentator  on  the 
Italian  master;  in  the  Worcester  picture  he  is  essen- 


THE  REST  ON  THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT  BY  QL  ENTIN  MASSYS  (1460/6-1530)  :  MASTERPIECE  OF 
THE  FLEMISH  SCHOOL  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  BY  WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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tially  Flemish  and  the  painting  is  manifestly  a  truer 
expression  of  his  individual  art.  This  very  fine  panel 
was  formerly  in  a  private  collection  in  Portugal  and 
belongs  to  a  series  of  which  three  pictures  are  extant. 


CLASSIC  SIDE-TABLES 
OF  SERPENTINE  FORM 

A PAIR  of  side  tables  in  mahogany,  recently  ex- 
hibited at  the  gallery  of  Mrs.  Tysen,  shows  the 
combination  of  the  serpentine  front,  a  typical  mid- 
eighteenth-century  form,  with  ornament  in  the  classic 
manner  sponsored  by  Adam,  Sheraton  and  others  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  The  emphasis  on 
straight  lines  in  the  fluting  of  the  frieze  and  of  the  legs, 
the  introduction  of  paterae  at  the  corners,  and  a  beau- 
tifully carved  tablet  showing  urn  and  acanthus,  recon- 
cile the  classic  treatment  with  the  graceful  curves  of 
the  older  form. 

It  is  true  that  the  Sheraton  sideboard  preserved  the 
serpentine  line  well  toward  the  close  of  the  century, 
but  in  such  pieces  the  classic  character  was  lacking. 
The  sideboard  was  a  development  of  the  sideboard- 
table  that  had  much  in  common  with  the  form  of  side- 
table  under  discussion,  a  form  used  in  reception  rooms 
or  halls.  This  present  pair  belongs  to  a  relatively  small 
group  of  pieces  which  can  hardly  be  called  transition- 
pieces,  for  they  do  not  show  the  adaptation  of  a  later 
ornament  to  an  earlier  form.  On  the  contrary  they 


show  a  fully  developed  classical  feeling,  and  probably 
originated  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. This  suggests  rather  that  the  cabinetmaker  has 
deliberately  turned  to  the  older  serpentine  front  as  a 
background  for  his  classicism.  Particularly  effective  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  corners  of  the  apron  and  the 
front  legs  are  canted  in  a  tapering  line  to  the  spade 
foot,  which  shows  in  addition  a  carved  fret.  The  half- 
round  or  rectangular  form  of  table  is  the  usual  Adam 
form;  but  the  serpentine  shape  as  it  occurs  here  is  a 
pleasing  and  effective  variant. 


A  GEORGE  II  CREAM  PITCHER 

IN  the  collection  of  English  and  American  silver  be- 
longing to  Henry  P.  Strause,  which  has  been  on 
loan  at  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Rich- 
mond, are  two  American  cream  pitchers  of  similar 
shape,  though  almost  a  century  apart.  The  smaller 
and  simpler  of  the  two  is  the  work  of  the  New  York  sil- 
versmith John  Brevoort  (171 5—1 775)  and  the  engraved 
and  embossed  design  is  by  Ball,  Tompkins  &  Black  of 
New  York,  c.  1839. 

This  revival  of  an  older  design  is  a  somewhat  rare 
instance  in  American  silver  of  that  return  to  'antique 
patterns'  familiar  in  English  silver  of  the  Victorian 
period,  when  silversmiths  included  George  II  styles 
among  their  own  more  florid  designs. 

This  form  of  cream  pitcher  with  pear-shaped  body, 

undulating  rim  and 
applied  scroll-feet  be- 
gan to  be  used  about 
1735  and  continued 
until  approximately 
1 765,  when  a  moulded 
circular  foot  was  used, 
and  (finally)  a  conical 
body  was  developed. 
These  forms  were  fol- 
lowed in  America,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  find 
this  repetition  of  a 
George  II  pattern  in 
nineteenth-century 
New  York  silver. 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  MAHOGANY  SIDE-TABLES  WITH  SERPENTINE  FRONTS  :  GALLERY  OF  MRS.  TYSEN" 


A  WHITE  JADE 
INCENSE  -  BUR- 
NER :  CH'IEN 
LUNG  PERIOD 

THE  white  jade  in- 
cense-burner and 
cover,  Ch'ien  Lung 
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TWO  CREAM  PITCHERS  MADE  RESPECTIVELY  BY  JOHN  BREVOORT  (1715  1775)  AND  BY 
BALL,  TOMPKINS  AND  BLACK,  CIRCA   1839  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION   OF   HENRY   P.  STRAUSE 


period,  shown  here  by  courtesy  of  Roland  Moore, 
is  an  example  of  an  ancient  form  in  its  latest  state 
of  evolution.  This  archaic  type  of  altar-vessel,  made 
originally  in  bronze,  displayed,  in  the  hands  of  Ch'ien 
Lung  hardstone  carvers,  the  artist's  complete  mas- 
tery of  a  difficult  medium,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  monumental  feeling  of  their  bronze 
prototypes.  The  use  of  the  ancient  T'ao  T'ieh  mask,  a 
pre-historic  emblem  found  on  bronzes,  often  used  on 
carved  jade  incense-burners  and  appearing  here  on 
the  body  of  the  bowl,  is  repeated  with  slight  variations 
directly  above  it  on  the  cover,  and  again  in  a  modified 
form  at  the  top  of  the  short,  curving  leg.  Especially 
powerful  is  the  carving  of  the  handles,  formed  of 
animal  masks  from  which  depend  loose  ring  handles. 
The  finial  is  in  the  form  of  a  Buddhist  lion  and  its 
young,  surmounted  by  a  peony,  symbolic  of  spring  in 
the  ritual  of  the  four  seasons. 

The  incense-burner  of  tripod  form,  which  in  later 
times  is  also  found  in  porcelain,  was  the  central  mem- 
ber of  the  five-piece  altar  set,  being  accompanied  on 
both  Buddhist  and  Taoist  altars  by  a  pair  of  candle- 
sticks and  a  pair  of  vases  or  cups,  the  latter  being 
changed  according  to  the  season. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

A SERIES  of  six  standard  weights  and  measures 
used  in  Hanover  and  King  William  Counties  of 
the  Colony  of  Virginia  has  come  into  the  possession  of 
D.  M.  Boney  &  Company  of  Richmond.  They  are 
cast  in  solid  copper  and  are  the  official  standards 
required  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly  of  March,  1 66 1-2. 
As  given  in  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large  this  reads, 


'Whereas  dayly  experience 
sheweth  that  much  fraud  and 
deceit  is  practiced  in  this  Col- 
ony by  false  weights  and  mea- 
sures, for  prevention  whereof 
be  it  enacted  that  noe  inhabi- 
tant or  trader  thither  shall  buy 
or  sell  or  otherwise  make  use 
of  in  trading  any  other  weights 
or  measures  than  are  used  and 
made  according  to  the  statute 
of  12  Henry  VII  cap.  V  in  that 
case  provided ;  and  for  the  dis- 
covery of  abuses  be  it  further 
enacted  that  the  commissioners 
of  every  county  doe  provide 
at  the  charge  of  the  county, 
sealed  weights,  etc' 

The  standard  weights  and 
measures  were  to  be  kept  'by 
the  first  of  every  commission  in  his  house.'  All  per- 
sons violating  this  act  were  to  forfeit  one  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco,  which  was  virtually  the  currency  of 
the  Colony,  and  if  the  Commissioners  did  not  provide 
the  standards  by  December  1663,  they  were  to  be  fined 
five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  for  public  use. 

Earlier  acts  on  this  subject,  passed  in  1623,  1646 
and  1654,  had  never  required  the  existence  of  a  set  of 


INCENSE  BURNER  AND  COVER  CARVED  IN  WHITE  JADE 
OF  CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  ROLAND  MOORE 
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SERIES  OF  SIX  STANDARD  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  USED  IN  VIRGINIA  :  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  D.  M.  BONEY  &  CO. 


standards  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Colony.  This  seal 
showed  the  royal  arms  with  the  motto,  Eu  Dat  Vir- 
ginia Quintum. 

This  collection  of  surviving  standards,  which  were 
made  as  the  result  of  the  Act  quoted  above,  consists  of 
a  Hanover  County  wine  gallon,  King  William  County 
wine  quart  and  pint,  a  one-pound  weight;  seven 


AMERICAN  CHAIR  IN  THE  HEPPLEWHITE  STYLE,  FROM  SALEM 
LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


pounds  (or  one-half  stone)  and  a  King  William 
County  twenty-eight  pound  weight,  or  two  stone.  All 
of  the  weights  are  as  accurate  to-day  as  when  first  cast. 


AN  AMERICAN  VARIANT  OF  HEPPLEWHITE 

NOT  often  does  a  piece  of  American  furniture 
which  can  be  traced  to  a  specific  design  by  an 
English  cabinetmaker  show  so  well  the  characteristic 
variations  introduced  by  American  craftsmen.  A  very 
beautiful  pair  of  side  chairs  with  shield-shaped  backs, 
associated  with  the  brief  existence  of  the  Salem  man- 
sion of  Elias  Hasket  Derby  and  acquired  from  a 
descendant  of  the  original  owner  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  can  be  definitely  traced  to  Plate  II  in 
Hepplewhite's  Guide.  But  while  the  detail  of  urn- 
shaped  splat,  drapery  and  sheaf  of  wheat  is  literally 
repeated,  greater  breadth  and,  possibly,  more  comfort 
have  been  achieved.  As  on  most  American  chairs  of 
this  type  the  stiles  supporting  the  shield  are  more 
widely  spaced.  The  shield  is  drawn  dow  n  into  a  point, 
instead  of  showing  the  rounded  form  of  the  Guide,  thus 
filling,  in  an  interesting  fashion,  the  space  left  by  the 
wider  separation  of  the  stiles.  The  spade  feet  are  an 
addition  of  the  maker,  and  also  the  carved  decoration 
of  the  legs  in  the  form  of  pendant  husks,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  effect. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  Derby  furniture,  some 
of  which  is  to-day  in  the  museums  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston,  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  the  Henry  F.  du 
Pont  collection,  and  the  Garvan  collection  at  Yale 
University,  much  is  recorded  in  the  bills  and  inven- 
tories now  in  the  Essex  Institute  and  first  published 
by  Mrs.  Mabel  M.  Swan.  Her  examination  of  these 
records  clearly  established  that  the  Garvan  chest-on- 
chest,  formerly  ascribed  to  Samuel  Mclntire.  was  in 
fact  by  Stephen  Badlam  and  the  Skillin  brothers.  In 
other  instances,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify 
extant  pieces  with  those  mentioned  in  the  bills  of  Mas- 
sachusetts cabinetmakers,  some  half-dozen  or  more  of 
which  survive.  Elias  Derby  is  also  known  to  have  pos- 
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RARE  PIECE  OF  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  IN  FORM  OF  TANKARD 
IN  THE  STYLE  OF  CHARLES  II,  CIRCA  1800  :  E.  N.  SHRUBSOLE 


sessed  furniture  from  Philadelphia  and  London,  all  of 
which  was  for  the  great  house  designed  for  him  by 
Samuel  Mclntire,  finished  in  1799,  and,  following  the 
death  of  the  owner,  pulled  down  only  a  few  years 
later.  Of  American  Hepplewhite  chairs  that  can  be 
traced  to  this  design  in  the  Guide,  there  are  four  known 
sets,  according  to  Mr.  Joseph  Downs  in  the  Museum's 
bulletin  for  August,  1937.  Three  of  these  were  origin- 
ally in  the  Derby  house,  and  the  fourth  was  made  for 
Joseph  Waters,  also  of  Salem.  The  likelihood  of  their 
having  been  made  by  a  Salem  cabinetmaker  is  strong. 

SHEFFIELD  TANKARD  IN 
THE  CHARLES  II  STYLE 

THE  flat-topped  tankard  is  not  usual  among  the 
forms  of  Sheffield  plate,  although  there  was  a 
specimen  of  this  type  in  the  collection  of  the  late  B.  B. 
Harrison.  When  Bradbury  wrote  his  book  on  Shef- 
field he  made  the  statement  that  such  tankards,  al- 
though made  in  silver  as  late  as  the  period  of  Queen 
Anne,  were  not  found  in  Sheffield  plate.  One  of  these 
rare  pieces  is  a  tankard  of  fine  proportions  and  work- 
manship, formerly  an  heirloom  of  a  New  York  family, 
and  now  in  the  private  collection  of  Eric  N.  Shrubsole. 

Its  period  of  origin  is  probably  within  the  last 
quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  possibly  as 
late  as  1800.  It  is  probable  that  such  a  piece  would 
not  have  been  made  except  on  a  special  commission 
to  reproduce  a  Charles  II  silver  tankard  in  what  was 
at  that  time  a  less  costly  medium.  The  piece,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  is  unmarked. 


FINELY  CARVED  CHIPPEN- 
DALE SECRETARY-CABINET 

A SECRETARY-CABINET  (from  Edward  I.  Far- 
mer) contemporary  with  the  early  period  of  Chip- 
pendale, is  reproduced  as  an  example  of  a  case- 
piece  enriched  with  exceptionally  fine  carving.  The 
use  here  of  floral  swags  with  interlacing  scrolls  of  so 
elaborate  a  character  is  unusual,  and  is  evidently  a 
modification  of  the  applied  carving  found  on  pieces  of 
the  William  Kent  period,  in  which  the  floral  ornament 
also  extended  down  the  side.  The  progress  of  furniture- 


SECRETARY-CABINET  IN  THE  CHIPPENDALE  STYLE,  ENRICHED 
WITH  BEAUTIFUL  CARVING  :  CIRCA  1750  :  EDWARD  I.  FARMER 
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design  had  in  the  two  decades  intervening  shown  a 
tendency  toward  refinement  and  grace.  In  this  cabinet 
the  treatment  still  retains  the  highly  sculptural  char- 
acter of  the  older  tradition,  though  with  a  lighter 
touch.  Such  designs  suggest  that  the  carver  worked 
from  a  model  in  some  plastic  medium,  in  which  the 
pattern  was  carefully  worked  out,  enabling  him  to 
realize  the  full  possibilities  of  three-dimensional  de- 
sign. Even  the  carved  rosace  terminating  the  scroll  of 
the  pediment  is  characterized  by  this  marked  sculp- 
tural refinement,  which  could  never  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  line  drawing  as  its  model. 

The  metal  mounts  in  rococo  design  are  finely  chased, 
and  as  this  type  of  mount  offered  considerable  diffi- 
culties to  the  average  craftsman,  it  is  uncommon  to 
find  mounts  of  this  quality  save  those  imported  from 
France,  as  were  Chippendale's.  The  carving  of  the 
framework  of  the  glazed  doors  and  the  frieze  of  the 
cornice  also  add  to  the  enrichment  of  the  whole. 


PIANOFORTE  BY  THOMAS  AND  JOHN  LOUD 

AN  American  pianoforte  made  by  Thomas  and 
John  Loud  of  Philadelphia  between  1 8 1 8  and 
1822,  and  originally  owned  by  a  South  Carolina 
family,  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  gallery  of 


Mrs.  Jack  Brantley  of  Savannah.  As  an  application 
of  the  Sheraton  style  to  a  piano-case,  it  follows  cases 
by  Broadwood  and  by  Astor  &  Horwood  of  London, 
which  were  imported  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Thomas  Loud,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia  is  thought  to 
have  been  a  son  (or  other  relative)  of  Thomas  Loud, 
piano-maker  in  London,  who  came  to  New  York  in 
18 1 6,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  trade.  Thomas 
Loud,  Jr.,  was  in  business  on  his  own  account  in  Phila- 
delphia by  1 816,  and  in  18 18  was  joined  by  his  brother 
when  the  name  of  the  firm  became  'Thomas  and  John 
Loud,'  their  pianos  bearing  that  signature.  The  piano 

here  illustrated  shows  only  'Thomas  and  John  '  : 

the  surname,  evidently  a  short  one  from  the  space  as- 
signed to  it,  having  been  effaced.  These  two  Christian 
names  and  the  address,  Philadelphia,  on  a  piano  of 
this  quality  are  sufficient  evidence  to  assign  it  to  this 
firm,  there  being  no  other  American  pianoforte 
maker  of  the  time  who  produced  such  pieces.  The 
Louds  were  among  the  leading  makers  of  their  day. 
According  to  Daniel  Spillane's  History  of  the  American 
Pianoforte,  Thomas  and  John  Loud  moved  to  new 
quarters  at  361  High  Street,  now  Market,  in  181 8.  In 
1822  a  brother,  Philologus,  joined  them,  and  there- 
after they  used  the  signature  'Loud  Brothers,'  which 
makes  it  possible  to  assign  this  example  to  18 18- 1822. 


AN  AMERICAN  PIANOFORTE  MADE  BY  THOMAS  AND  JOHN  LOUD  OF   PHILADELPHIA,   1818-1822  :  MRS.   JACK  BRANTLEY 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


ROYAL  LOANS  AT  THE 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 

QUEEN  MARY  signalized  her  patronage  of  The 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair  in  gracious  fashion  by 
lending  for  exhibition  several  treasured  objects 
of  art  from  her  private  collection  at  Marl- 
borough House.  This  was  a  generous  act  which  gave 
pleasure  to  stall-holders  and  visitors  alike  and  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  success  of  the  event.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Fair  the  public  had  its  first  opportunity  to  see  the 
beautiful  silver  cup  by  Simon  Pantin,  London  1730, 
given  to  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  by  their  chil- 
dren on  the  occasion  of  their  Jubilee.  It  is  engraved 
with  the  date  and  the  names  of  the  eight  royal  givers. 
Another  silver  piece  was  the  massive  George  II  cen- 
tre-piece and  dessert  dish  (London  1 729)  which  Queen 
Mary  herself  presented  to  King  George  on  his  66th 
birthday.  A  third  piece  of  silver  was  the  oval  silver 
tray  with  open  vine-leaf  border  (London  1803)  with 
monograms  of  the  eight  children  of  George  III,  and 
an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  their  wedding  gift  to 
Field-Marshal  Sir  William  Gomm  and  Lady  Gomm. 
A  fitted  cedar-wood  tea-caddy  veneered  in  mosaics  of 
ivory  and  ebony,  with  porcelain  cameos  of  George  III, 
Queen  Charlotte,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  made  to  the  order  of  the  Bath  Corporation  for 
presentation  to  Queen  Charlotte  was  another  attrac- 
tive exhibit.  The  two-hundred-year-old  shawl  of  point 
d'Alencon  lace  which  once  belonged  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  was  given  to  Queen  Mary  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria shortly  before  her  death,  was  an  object  of  further 
admiration.  A  few  days  later  Queen  Mary  added  to  her 
precious  lendings  the  1 7th-century  tortoiseshell  cabinet 
on  stand,  with  gold  pique,  and  mother-of-pearl  in- 
lays of  a  later  date,  said  to  have  been  given  by  Charles 
I  to  his  brother-in-law  Gaston,  due  d'Orleans.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  made  in  the  atelier  of  Claude 
Audran.  The  Royal  and  personal  associations  of 
Queen  Mary's  exhibits  made  them  doubly  interesting 
to  the  public.  Her  Majesty,  on  her  visits  to  the  Fair, 
made  a  number  of  purchases  for  her  own  collection. 

Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  who  opened  the  Fair,  was 
also  a  generous  lender,  having  contributed  at  first  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  the  rare  fourteenth-century  master, 
Guai  iento  of  Padua,  which  he  afterwards  replaced  by 
an  early  sixteenth-century  South  German  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,  by  the  Master  of  the  Angrer  Portraits  at  Inns- 
bruck, and  the  charming  portrait  of  little  Miss  Eliza- 


GKORGE  II  SILVER  CENTREPIECE  :  A  GIFT  FROM  QUEEN  MARY 
TO  KING  GEORGE  V  OX  HIS  66TH  BIRTHDAY  :  LENT  BY  HER 
MAJESTY  TO  THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR,  GROSVENOR  HOUSE 


beth  Mathew  with  her  pet  spaniel  in  her  arms,  painted 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  about  the  year  1777. 

GIFTS  AND  PURCHASES  AT  THE 
VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

THIRTY  pieces  of  English  furniture  have  just  been 
presented  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Browett  of  Edgbaston,  in  memory  of  his 
wife.  The  walnut  tallboy  illustrated  here  is  representa- 
tive of  their  fine  quality.  One  may  note  the  engaged 
columns  with  Corinthian  caps,  the  cabriole  legs  and 
the  claw-and-ball  feet  inset  with  ivory  talons.  Other 
important  items  are  a  marquetry  wall-mirror  with 
wide  convex-moulded  frame,  c.  1680,  showing  Dutch 
influence  in  the  stained  ivory  foliage  of  its  inlays,  a 
Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau,  a  card-table  with  rounded 
corners  and  straight  legs  ending  in  club  feet,  veneered 
with  parquetry  of  laburnum  in  alternate  light  and 
dark  shades  of  wood ;  a  group  of  interesting  chairs,  a 
dressing  commode,  a  rare  satinvvood  cheval  glass,  and 
a  gilt  eagle  convex  mirror,  a  grandfather  clock,  and  a 
mahogany  tallboy.  The  quality  of  these  and  the  remain- 
ing pieces  makes  the  gift  an  exceedingly  important  one 
and  Mr.  Browett  has  generously  supplemented  it  by 
many  valuable  articles  in  glass,  pottery  (including  a 
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rare  Medici  porcelain  plate,  painted  in  blue,  c.  1580), 
silver;  blackjacks  and  a  very  unusual  eighteenth-cen- 
tury chandelier  in  pewter. 

The  Department  of  Painting  has  acquired  a  number 
of  early  English  water-colours  and  an  interesting 
miniature  of  David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath,  after  Dora- 
enico  Feti,  by  Thomas  Flatman,  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury barrister-at-law,  poet  and  painter.  The  most 
appealing  of  the  water-colours  is  the  Shoreham  Land- 
scape with  a  Thatched  Barn,  by  Samuel  Palmer,  which  is 
sheer  poetry.  The  Department  of  Drawings  and  En- 
gravings receives  an  elaborately  detailed  design  by 
Christoforo  Sorte  for  the  carved  wooden  ceiling  of  the 
Sala  del  Senato  in  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice,  dated 
1578,  and  inscribed  and  endorsed  by  the  contractor 
for  carrying  out  the  work.  With  the  aid  of  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund  the  Museum  has  purchased  a  re- 
markable walnut  table  of  octagonal  shape  and  unusu- 
ally large  size.  Such  tables  are  excessively  rare  and  the 


WALN'U  r 
GIFT  OF 


TALLBOY  ON 
FURNITURE 


CABRIOLE  STAXD  :  PART  OF  THE  BROWETT 
TO  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


Museum's  example  is  probably  the  finest  which  has 
survived  from  Queen  Anne's  reign.  Time  has  light- 
ened its  colour  to  a  pale  golden  brown.  Its  proportions 
are  of  a  rare  elegance,  the  frieze  being  supported  upon 
eight  legs  of  cabriole  form,  intersected  by  moulded 
collars  and  terminating  in  reeded  scroll  feet.  Early  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  use 
at  Great  Barton  Hall,  Suffolk,  as  a  Schoolroom  table 
for  the  four  sons  of  Sir  Henry  Edward  Bunbury,  Under 
Secretary  for  War,  1809-16,  son  of  the  caricaturist 
Henry  William  Bunbury. 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
AT    THE    ROYAL  ACADEMY 

THE  art  and  culture  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in 
Western  and  Central  Europe  are  to  be  illustrated 
in  comprehensive  fashion  this  winter  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  An  exhibition,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  presentation  of  a  single 
historic  period  (as  understood  by  a  century  1,  and  will 
open  on  January  3rd.  A  complete  conspectus  of  the  age 
will  be  attempted,  so  as  to  include  not  only  paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture,  but  also  tapestries,  furniture, 
arms  and  examples  of  the  domestic  arts  generally  of 
England,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Italy  and 
Germany.  These  will  be  grouped  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  the  growth  and  development  in  the  arts  of 
each  country  represented  and  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  influences.  His  Majesty  the  King 
has  promised  to  lend  important  works  from  the  col- 
lections at  Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  many  art  treasures  in  private  ownership  will  be 
placed  on  exhibition  for  the  first  time.  The  idea  strikes 
us  as  a  particularly  happy  one,  calculated  to  give  the 
public  a  clear  and  untrammelled  view  of  the  cultural 
state  of  Europe  at  an  important  epoch  in  its  art  and  we 
hope  the  scheme  will  be  extended  to  further  exhibitions 
of  a  similar  kind.  A  series  of  lectures  is  being  arranged, 
to  be  given  by  well-known  authorities. 


IMPORTANT    SALE    OF    ENGLISH  SILVER 

AN  event  that  will  attract  connoisseurs  and  col- 
Jt\.  lectors  in  large  numbers  to  Sotheby's  auction 
rooms,  on  Wednesday,  November  1 7th,  is  the  forthcom- 
ing sale  of  old  English  silver,  part  of  a  well-known  and 
very  extensive  collection  in  this  country.  Many  pieces 
of  importance  and  rarity  are  to  be  included  and  all 
bear  witness  to  their  owner's  taste  and  discrimination. 
A  few  of  the  principal  items  may  be  briefly  indicated. 
An  Elizabethan  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover,  shaped  as 
a  gourd,  engraved  with  foliage  and  strap-work,  and 
surmounted  by  a  vase-shaped  finial  above  a  fan- 
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shaped  knop,  12  inches  high,  dated  1585  and  weigh- 
ing 19  ozs.  12  dwts.  Two  magnificent  James  II  two- 
handled  cups  and  covers,  one  by  Benjamin  Pyne  and 
the  other  by  Samuel  Hood,  both  having  the  same 
hall-marks,  London,  1685,  14!  in.  high,  weighing  to- 
gether 196  ozs.  An  Elizabethan  silver-gilt  tazza,  by 
Henry  Sutton  1573,  weighing  14  ozs.  4  dwts.  Another 
beautiful  parcel-gilt  tazza  with  a  medallion  head  em- 
bossed in  the  centre  and  adorned  with  strap-work, 
foliage  and  fruit,  the  maker's  mark  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
is  dated  1576.  The  pair  of  James  I  candlesticks,  1618, 
formerly  in  Lord  Swaythling's  famous  collection,  and 
illustrated  in  Jackson's  History  of  English  Plate,  are  the 
earliest  recorded  candlesticks  bearing  English  hall- 
marks. Other  fine  things  are  a  superb  George  II  tea- 
kettle from  the  hand  of  Paul  Lamerie,  with  lamp  stand 
and  circular  tray,  weighing  106  ozs.  10  dwts.  This  is  a 
characteristic  set,  chased  in  high  relief  with  cherubs 
holding  armorial  escutcheons,  masks  and  flower  fes- 
toons, and  with  claw  supports.  A  Charles  I  wine  cup, 
the  bowl  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Company,  dated  1646.  A  fine  Queen  Anne 
tea-kettle  of  72  ozs.  engraved  with  coat-of-arms,  by 
Benjamin  Pyne,  on  its  circular  stand  with  lamp  and 
snuffers  attached,  date  1706.  There  is  also  the  unique 
Charles  II  'Wax  Jack'  or  taper  holder  believed  to  have 
been  given  by  that  monarch  to  an  ancestor  of  the  late 
Colonel  Fellows.  Fine  Carolean  tankards,  beakers, 
porringers,  mugs,  monteiths,  cups,  salt-cellars  and  rare 
spoons  will  also  be  offered. 

THE  CONSTABLE  CENTENARY  MEMORIAL 

AN  appeal  which  is  deserving  of  widespread  sup- 
,/jLport,  is  being  made  through  the  columns  of  The 
Times  and  the  East  Anglian  Press  to  build  a  memorial 
hall  at  East  Bergholt,  Suffolk,  in  honour  of  John  Con- 
stable. It  is  a  praiseworthy  idea  thus  to  commemorate 
this  great  landscape  painter,  one  of  the  outstanding 
glories  of  English  art,  in  his  centenary  year,  and  we 
hope  that  the  flow  of  subscriptions  will  ensure  its  noble 
fulfilment.  Two  years  ago  the  parishioners  of  East 
Bergholt,  where  John  Constable  was  born  and  amid 
whose  fields  and  farmsteads  his  bright  unsophisti- 
cated genius  developed,  decided  upon  this  form  of 
memorial  and  determined  that  it  should  be  as  beauti- 
ful as  funds  would  permit.  The  result  will  naturally  be 
dependent  on  the  response  to  this  appeal,  but  the  pres- 
ent intention  is  that  the  facade  shall  incorporate 
'some  feature  or  features  commemorative  of  Con- 
stable's art.'  East  Bergholtians  themselves  are  raising 
the  sum  of  £1,500  towards  the  scheme,  and  have  al- 
ready purchased  a  suitable  site,  but  it  is  felt  that 
Englishmen  all  over  the  country  would  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  contribute.  The  appeal  is  signed  in  the 


names  of  the  three  Lord  Lieutenants  of  East  Anglia 
and  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  John  Con- 
stable Memorial  Appeal  Secretary,  c/o  Barclay's  Bank 
Ltd.,  Bank  Plain,  Norwich;  to  1,  Princes  Street, 
Ipswich,  or  to  2,  High  Street,  Chelmsford. 

IMPORTANT  EXHIBITS 
BY   MESSRS.  BOTIBOL 

IT  is  not  without  satisfaction  that  one  reflects  that 
the  bulk  of  the  fine  things  seen  at  he  recent  Fair 
were  of  English  make.  In  the  sphere  of  furniture  mak- 
ing this  country  has  hardly  been  rivalled  and  cer- 
tainly not  excelled.  There  have  been  times  however 
when  alien  fashions  were  favoured,  and  among  pieces 
designed  in  the  French  taste  by  Sheraton,  were  two 
extremely  fine  examples  shown  at  Grosvenor  House 
by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Botibol,  of  Hanway  Street.  One  of 
these,  which  we  illustrate,  a  lady's  work-table  in  satin- 
wood  with  interior  fittings,  circa  1 780,  is  of  special  in- 
terest. The  figure  subjects  in  oval  panels  are  painted 
by  Angelica  Kaulfmann.  Round  the  top  is  a  floral 
border  and  in  each  corner  appear  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
feathers.  The  doors  have  inlaid  silver  borders  and  the 


SHERATON  SATINWOOD  WORK-TABLE  PAINTED  BY  ANGELICA 
KAUFFMANN  :  SHOWN  BY  J.  M.  BOTIBOL  AT  THE  RECENT  FAIR 
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MIRROR  BELIEVED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  A  BRIDAL  GIFT  TO 
MARY  OF  MODENA  FROM  JAMES  II  :  H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS 


angle-plaques  silver  lattice  work,  chased  in  imitation 
of  ropes.  The  legs  and  the  open  shelf  below  are  also 
decorated  with  painted  ornament.  This  elegant,  bijou 
piece,  which  was  shown  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibi- 
tion in  1908,  measures  21  in.  across.  The  second  piece 
of  this  type  is  a  semi-circular  fronted  commode, 
beautifully  inlaid  and  of  very  fine  quality.  Another 
interesting  manifestation  of  foreign  influence  on  Eng- 
lish work  was  the  large  Chippendale  writing-table,  in 
the  so-called  Chinese  manner.  This  has  carved  edges, 
and  each  of  the  eight  legs  is  carved  with  fret-patterns 
in  its  upper  part.  The  drawers  and  sides  have  their 
original  metal  handles  and  mounts,  and  the  writing 
surface  is  covered  with  red  leather  stamped  in  gold. 
The  size  and  design  of  this  table  proclaim  it  to  be  a 
piece  of  consequence,  made  as  a  salon  centre  table. 

A  William  and  Mary  jewel  chest,  in  steel,  lavishly 
ornamented  with  chiselled  steel  and  brass,  bearing  the 
crowned  initials  of  the  King  and  Queen,  now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  was  illustrated  and 
described  in  these  columns  last  May.  An  equally 
fine  example,  which  may  well  be  paired  with  it,  has 


come  into  Messrs.  Botibol's  possession.  For  purposes 
of  better  display  it  has  been  placed  upon  a  Charles  II 
stand  of  carved  and  silvered  wood.  A  set  of  chess-men, 
carved  in  life-like  fashion  as  peasants,  soldiers,  bishops, 
castles,  kings,  etc.,  in  boxwood,  coloured  and  mounted 
in  silver-gilt  (Augsburg  mark)  was  an  unfailing  source 
of  attraction.  The  chess  board,  terraced  in  an  elabor- 
ate and  deep  reeded  moulding  of  tortoiseshell,  has  its 
floor  laid  in  squares  of  green-stained  ivory  and  mother- 
of-pearl.  This  spirited  little  set,  which  dates  from  the 
first  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  has  something 
unusually  dramatic  about  it.  And  few  could  resist  the 
late  Elizabethan  two-tier  buffet  of  beautiful  honey- 
coloured  oak  with  inlaid  frieze,  boldly  carved  urn  sup- 
ports and  crisp  nulling.  Its  exceptional  quality  was 
recognizable  at  a  glance. 

Besides  these  were  many  other  striking  objects,  in- 
cluding the  large  bronze  anatomical  horse,  probably 
by  Pietro  Riccio,  which  should  find  a  place  in  one  of 
our  national  museums. 


A  ROYAL  TABLE  MIRROR 

THE  interesting  dressing-table  mirror  here  illus- 
trated, which  is  the  property  of  Messrs.  H.  Blair- 
man  of  28,  New  Bond  Street,  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
wedding  gift  to  Mary  of  Modcna,  wife  of  James  II.  It 
is  probably  of  French  workmanship.  The  frame,  of 
many-angled  outline,  is  veneered  with  tortoiseshell 
and  stained  ivory  overlaid  with  silver-gilt  mounts  of 
recurving  foliated  scrolls  surrounding  panels  of  verre 
eglomise.  The  outer  border  is  of  carved  and  gilded 
gesso.  In  the  centre  of  the  elaborate  cresting  is  an  oval 
plaque  with  a  full-length  standing  figure  of  Mary  of 
Modena  in  relief  between  two  shields  and  flying  cu- 
pids  bearing  nuptial  emblems  below  a  bridal  canopy. 
A  second  canopy  overarches  it  in  which  is  set  a  cabo- 
chon  amethyst  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  an 
English  crown  studded  with  rubies,  the  pelmet  drap- 
ings  being  hung  with  pearls.  The  mirror  is  an  oval 
silvered  plate  and  at  the  back  is  an  easel  support.  This 
piece  was  exhibited  at  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair. 

A  'BUREAU  DU  ROI ' 

WE  illustrate  a  French  copy  in  facsimile  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  E.  Kahn  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
10,  St.  Andrew  Street,  E.C.4,  made  by  Zweiner,  of  the 
famous  Louis  XV  Bureau  du  Roi,  in  one  of  the  eigh- 
teenth-century galleries  of  the  Louvre.  The  original 
bureau  was  begun  by  Oeben  in  1 760  and  completed 
by  Reisener  in  1769.  It  is  in  marqueterie  of  various 
decorative  woods,  and  is  adorned  with  mouldings, 
statuettes,  vases  and  plaques,  one  of  them  showing  the 
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King's  profile  supported  by  amorets.  These  bronzes 
are  by  Duplessis,  Winant  and  Hervieux,  and  are  bril- 
liantly duplicated  in  the  copy.  The  design  and  details 
show  the  transition  between  the  styles  of  Louis  XV 
and  Louis  XVI.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  bureau, 
of  superb  quality,  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 


GIORGIONE  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

THE  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  has  notified 
us  of  'a  purchase  of  the  greatest  interest  and  im- 
portance.' This  refers  to  the  acquisition,  with  the  aid 
of  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  of  four  small 
paintings  on  two  panels,  described  as  probably  the 
earliest  works  of  Giorgione,  painted  about  the  year 
1500.  Each  panel  measures  about  eight  inches  square, 
and  together  originally  formed  the  doors  of  a  cup- 
board, or  perhaps  the  front  of  the  case  of  a  musical 
instrument.  In  style,  they  closely  resemble  the  famous 
Tempesta,  at  the  Venice  Academy,  which  when  exhib- 
ited a  few  years  ago  at  Burlington  House,  was  in- 
sured for  a  million  pounds.  The  subjects  illustrate  four 
scenes  from  an  eclogue  by  Tebaldeo  and  depict 
Damon,  a  shepherd,  lamenting  his  unrequited  love 
for  Amaryllis;  Thyrsis  trying  to  win  him  back  from 
his  solitude;  Damon  breaks  his  cithara  on  a  rock  and 
stabs  himself  to  the  heart,  and  Thyrsis  finds  the  dead 
body  of  his  friend,  while  the 
sheep  stray  over  the  hills.  These 
have  never  previously  been 
placed  on  view  nor  published 
and  their  re-discovery  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  special  importance. 
They  will  be  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion in  Room  VI  on  October 
20th.  In  our  next  issue  we  hope 
to  publish  photographs*  which 
at  the  date  of  writing  these 
notes  were  not  available. 


of  London  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  George  Broadbridgc,  on  October 
1 2th.  It  is  a  gift  of  inestimable  value  to  all  who  arc 
interested  in  the  history  of  our  ancient  metropolis, 
and  to  have  brought  together  so  remarkable  a  number 
of  pictorial  records  is  an  achievement  that  must  have 
taxed  the  collector's  patience  and  pertinacity  to  the 
utmost.  The  items  embrace  an  area  which  extends 
from  St.  Albans  in  the  north,  to  Ash  and  Caterham 
in  the  south  and  from  Hampton  Court  and  Staines  in 
the  west,  to  Barking  and  Dartford  in  the  east.  There 
are  drawings  by  men  of  fame,  water-colourists  and 
topographers,  besides  lithographs,  etchings  and  en- 
gravings, the  earliest  item  being  a  drawing  of  Old 
St.  Paul's  after  the  Great  Fire,  by  Thomas  Wyck. 
Now,  thanks  to  Lord  Wakefield,  we  have  a  series  of 
memorials  of  inexhaustible  interest,  whose  value  will 
increase  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 

The  National  Maritime  Museum  at  Greenwich  has 
purchased  five  important  marine  paintings  from  the 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair  at  Grosvenor  House.  These  are 
Shipping  off  Dover,  by  Charles  Brooking  (1723-59); 
two  views  of  royal  yachts  by  Samuel  Scott,  including 
Fubbs,  so  christened  by  Charles  II  after  his  pet  name 
for  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  another  named 
after  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland;  a  seascape  by  Ludoll 
Bakhuisen  and  one  by  Isaac  Sailmaker,  1 643-1 741. 


i 


THE  VISCOUNT  WAKE- 
FIELD COLLECTION 
OF  OLD  LONDON 
PRINTS  AND  DRAWINGS 

THE  latest  instance  of  Lord 
Wakefield's  generosity  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  gift  of  fifteen 
hundred  prints  and  drawings 
illustrative  of  the  London  of  by- 
gone days.  These  have  been 
presented  to  the  Guildhall  Art 
Galiery  and  were  formally  re- 
ceived on  behalf  of  the  citizens 


FRENCH  COPY  IN  FACSIMILE  BY  ZWEINER  OF  THE  LOUIS  XV  BUREAU  DV  ROl  IN  THE 
LOUVRE  :  ON  VIEW  AT  THE  GALLERIES  OF  E.  KAHN  &  CO.  LIMITED,  10  ST.  ANDREW  ST.,  E.C. 
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THE   ARMOR  OF   GALIOT  DE 

GENOUILHAC 

By  STEPHEN  V.  GRANCSAY  (Reviewed  by  Charles  R.  Beard) 

(The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Papers.  $2.50.     Obtainable  through  Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd.) 


ARMOR  OF  GALIOT  DE  GENOUILHAC  FROM  THK  MONOGRAPH 
BY  STEPHEN  V.  GRANCSAY  (METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART) 


MR.  -GRANCSAY'S  admirable  structural  an- 
alysis of  the  so-called  'armor  of  Galiot  de 
Genouilhac'  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  will  prove  invaluable  to  anyone  who 
may  make  a  study  of  the  technique  of  armour  build- 
ing; but  neither  it  nor  the  slight  historical  matter  that 
he  has  incorporated  in  his  text  gets  us  any  nearer  to  the 
solution  of  the  joint  problem — where  was  the  armour 
made  and  for  whom  ?  Indeed  his  treatise  scarcely  sug- 
gests that  this  rather  complicated  puzzle  exists.  For  he 
ignores  every  item  of  evidence  that  tells  against  the 
traditional  ownership  of  this  armour  and  against  its 
supposedly  French  origin;  and  he  passes  by  the  very 
cogent  reasons  put  forward  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Mann, 
F.S.A.,  in  The  Connoisseur  for  July  1934,  in  support 
of  his  belief  that  this  armour  was  built  in  the  Green- 
wich workshops — a  belief  shared  by  other  competent 
students — and  that  it  was  made  at  the  order  of  Henry 
VIII  for  Francois  de  la  Tour,  VicomtedeTurenne,  en- 
voy extraordinary  from  Francois  I  in  1527.  He  brings 
forward  in  support  of  his  own  thesis  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial than  an  old  tradition  that  the  armour  did  belong 
to  de  Genouilhac,  which  he  interprets  as  meaning  that 
it  was  'made  for  him,'  and  that  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  cuirass  constitutes  a  device  or  'advantage' 
similar  to  one  known  from  a  contemporary  document 
to  have  been  evolved  by  Francois  I  before  1520. 

Mr.  Grancsay's  comparative  list  of  the  construc- 
tional peculiarities  of  the  Metropolitan  armour  and  of 
the  two  great  Henry  VIII  harnesses  in  the  Tower  and 
at  Windsor  shows  so  many  parallels  of  an  unusual 
nature  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  to  any  unprejudiced 
observer  that  all  three  emanate  from  the  same  source. 
He,  however,  considers  that  'the  resemblances  .  .  .  are 
probably  due  to  similar  Milanese  influences  rather 
than  to  the  making  of  all  three  suits  in  the  same  ate- 
lier.' By  this  he  would  seem  to  admit  the  Greenwich 
origin  of  the  Henry  VIII  armours,  but  he  suggests— 
following  Laking's  lead— that  the  workshops  of  Louis 
de  Merveilles,  armourer  to  Francois  I,  were  respon- 
sible for  the  'de  Genouilhac  armour.'  Whereas,  how- 
ever, the  progenitors,  contemporaries  and  descendants 
both  actual  and  pictured  of  the  Henry  VIII  armours 
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are  well  known,  no  single  harness  of  de  Merveilles' 
building  with  which  the  Metropolitan  armour  can  be 
compared  is  known  to  exist.  It  would  indeed  appear 
to  be  a  Phoenix  among  panoplies. 

The  French  King  was  not  alone  in  that  he  was  cap- 
able of  evolving  'advantages,'  which  were  calculated 
to  add  materially  to  the  serviceableness  of  the  armour 
in  which  they  were  incorporated.  Henry  VIII  before 
1520  had  evolved  his  'secrete  Vambray  for  the  hevie 
Turninge  sworde.'  Four  years  later  he  had  constructed 
at  Greenwich  the  'newe  harnesse  made  of  his  owne 
devyse  and  fashion  such  as  no  armorer  before  that 
tyme  had  seen  '  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  And  in 
March  1526-7,  the  chronicler  Edward  Halle  records, 
'on  shrovete  wesdaie,  the  kyng  himself  in  a  newe  har- 
nes  all  gilte,  of  a  strange  fashion  that  had  not  bene 
sene'  broke  certain  spears  in  honour  of  the  French  en- 
voys. A  few  days  later  one  of  them,  the  Vicomte  de 
Turenne,  inspected  the  King's  armours  at  Greenwich 
and  was  offered  by  Henry  one  like  his  own  'which  are 
said  to  be  the  safest  and  easiest  that  are  made.'  This 
stressed  characteristic  of  easiness  is  obviously  the  'easy 
bearing  and  sustaining  of  the  weight'  for  which  Fran- 
cois had  produced  his  'advantage.'  Whether  Henry 
had  evolved  his  own  'advantage'  or  had  borrowed  the 
essentials  of  his  idea  from  that  of  the  French  King  we 
cannot  know.  He  certainly  knew  of  Francois'  'device,' 
and  he  must  have  seen  it  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  But  while  the  embodiment  of  the  'advantage' 
in  both  the  Genouilhac  and  the  Henry  VIII  armours 
does  not  prove  the  former  to  be  French — a  matter  yet 
sub  judice — its  presence  in  the  latter  admitted  to  be  of 
Greenwich  origin  proves  that  it  was  known  to  the 
English  royal  armourers. 

The  Metropolitan  armour  itself  embodies  evidences 
that  it  was  never  made  for  de  Genouilhac.  Mr.  Granc- 
say  admits  in  a  footnote,  but  without  comment,  the 
amazing  circumstance  that,  among  all  the  wealth  ot 
ornament  which  enriches  it,  nowhere  do  the  cannon  and 
belted  sword  of  de  Genouilhac's  offices  of  grand  maitre  de 
Vartillerie  and  grand  ecuyer  du  roi  appear,  offices  never 
before  held  jointly  by  one  man  and  that  made  of  the 
holder  the  King's  alter  ego.  He  asserts  also  that  the  ar- 
mour 'fits  his  figure  as  recorded,'  presumably  at  about 
the  age  of  sixty,  but  he  does  not  quote  this  absolutely 
vital  contemporary  record.  The  Grand  Master's  latest 
biographer  knows  nothing  of  it.  And  he  proceeds  'we 
know  from  contemporary  accounts  that  he  was  then 
[1527]  .  .  .  still  limber  in  his  harness  even  though  corpu- 
lent.'' Again  no  authority  is  quoted.  But,  even  if  cor- 
rect, the  man  for  whom  this  armour  was  made  was 
not  corpulent :  the  external  measurement  of  the  waist 
is  only  41!  inches  (the  height  of  the  armour  being  72  \ 
inches)  which,  allowing  for  the  plackard,  cuiratts, 
'ventral  defense'  and  padded  arming  doublet  reduces 
the  actual  waist  measurement  to  something  near  38 


GENOUILHAC  BACKPLATE  AND  VENTRAL  DEFENSE  :  REDUCED 
FROM  AN  ILLUSTRATION  TO  S.  V.  GRANCSAY'S  MONOGRAPH 

inches  against  a  height  of  5  feet  1 1  inches.  The  Henry 
VIII  armour  of  similar  construction  has  a  waist  of  54 
inches  without  the  plackard.  Moreover,  the  undoubted 
armour  of  de  Genouilhac  in  the  Musee  de  PArmee  in 
Paris  (G.  36)  made  between  1527  and  1530  is  intended 
for  a  considerably  smaller  man  and  one  who  was  far 
from  'paunchy.'  But  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  his  height, 
as  the  leg  harness  is  missing. 

Since  Mr.  Grancsay  accepts  the  traditional  owner- 
ship of  the  Metropolitan  armour  and  believes  in  its 
suggested  French  origin,  he  very  naturally  does  not 
consider  two  very  important  points  that  must  be 
cleared  up  before  its  English  origin,  advocated  by  his 
opponents,  can  be  established  beyond  question.  Was  it 
etched  and  gilded  in  England  or  after  its  delivery  in 
France  ?  And  how,  if  made  for  the  Vicomte  de  Tur- 
enne, did  it  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Dues 
d'Uzes  ?  The  style  of  the  etching  and  the  spirit  of  the 
ornament  are  entirely  un-English,  even  allowing  for 
foreign  influences  known  to  have  been  at  work  at 
Greenwich,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ar- 
mour was  enriched  abroad.  We  certainly  know  that  it 
was  customary  to  make  gifts  of  armours  produced  in 
the  Royal  Workshops,  which  the  receiver  was  expected 
to  enrich  at  his  own  cost.  The  second  problem,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  will  only  be  solved  by  the  discovery  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  among  the  de  Grussol  archives. 
There  were  ties  of  kinship  between  the  families  of  de  la 
Tour  and  de  Crussol,  but  they  were  of  the  most  dis- 
tant nature,  certainly  not  close  enough  to  account  for 
the  possession  of  Turenne's  armour  by  the  Dues  d'Uzes. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  SCENE 

By  F.  S.  Smythe 

With   78   Reproductions   of  Photographs   by  the 
Author 

(London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  12s.  6d.  net.) 

THAT  intrepid  leader  of  the  two  last  assaults  on 
Mount  Everest  who  has  climbed  to  within  a 
thousand  feet  of  its  summit  has  an  eye  sensitive 
to  the  magnificence  of  natural  scenery.  The  seventy- 
eight  photographs  in  this  book  show  him  to  be  a  past- 
master  of  pictorial  composition.  He  is  a  severe  critic  of 
his  own  efforts,  these  representing  but  the  cream  of  a 
very  large  number  of  exposures,  but  knowing  perfectly 
well  when  he  has  failed,  in  his  act  of  suppression  he 
reveals  himself  as  a  true  artist.  Though  he  disclaims 
any  particular  standard  of  professionalism,  his  techni- 
cal skill  must  be  of  a  remarkable  order.  The  great 
majority  of  his  pictures,  he  tells  us,  are  just  ordinary 
snapshots  taken  with  simple  and  cheap  pocket  camer- 
as, and  all  but  three  were  instantaneous  exposures. 
This  is  encouraging  enough,  but  let  the  amateur  be- 
ware. Results  such  as  these  are  not  so  easily  attainable. 
The  artist  in  Mr.  Smythe  has  taught  him  that  selection 
is  everything,  selection  and  elimination,  plus  patience 
and  tremendous  determination.  He  is  a  relentless  trim- 
mer of  the  superfluous  and  he  cuts  away  ruthlessly. 
'Great  mountains,'  he  says,  'tax  our  ingenuity  and 
skill  to  reveal  them  as  they  should  be  revealed.'  '  Sim- 
plicity,' he  assures  us,  'is  the  soul  of  Nature,  and  it  is 
the  soul  of  a  good  photograph.' 

The  difficulties  of  photographing  large-scale  scen- 
ery, especially  mountains,  in  the  blinding  light  of  sun- 
lit snow,  are  immense,  and  the  results  often  disap- 
pointing. Heights  and  depths  appear  foreshortened, 
owing  to  the  convexity  of  the  lens,  as  we  ourselves 
long  ago  discovered. 

Some  of  Mr.  Smythe's  pictures  are  tremendously 
impressive.  For  effect,  it  is  difficult  to  choose  between 
those  peaks  partially  enveloped  in  smoky  clouds  or 
those  which  stand  crystalline  and  clear  above  them. 
One  of  the  finest  plates,  a  singularly  successful  moon- 
light study,  shows  Nilkanta  of  the  Central  Himalayas 
(Plate  LXXIV)  as  a  glorious  shimmering  pyramid 
soaring  above  the  cleft  of  a  black  and  impenetrable 
gorge.  The  author  is  modest  enough  to  attribute  much 
of  its  success  to  luck,  but  it  has  resulted  in  an  unforget- 
table masterpiece  of  photography.  Our  illustration  is 
that  of  The  Grand  Jorasses  in  the  Mont  Blanc  Chain 
reduced  from  the  large  photogravure  Plate  XLII. 
Mr.  Smythe  has  taken  pictures  of  the  British  Hills, 


the  Eastern  Alps,  the  Bernese  Oberland,  the  Pennine 
Alps,  the  Range  of  Mont  Blanc,  Kangchenjunga, 
Kamet  and  Everest,  and  of  the  last  is  an  exposure 
taken  at  28,100  feet,  the  highest  elevation  yet  reached 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth. — H.G.F. 

ENGLISH  DOMESTIC  METALWORK 
By  R.  Goodwin-Smith 
(F.  Lewis  (Publishers)  Ltd.,  Leigh-on-Sea,  Essex. 
£3  3s-  net) 

NO  indication  of  the  scope  of  this  book  appearing 
in  the  foreword,  it  must  be  assumed  that  it  is 
supplied  by  a  passage  in  the  conclusion:  which  states 
that  the  book  is  intended  as  'a  survey  of  metalcraft 
from  its  first  dull  and  primitive  stirrings'  through  the 
centuries  down  to  the  'triumphs  of  modern  craf  tsman- 
ship, exulting  in  its  wealth  of  new  metals,  new  pro- 
cesses, new  designs.'  Of  the  139  plates  78  are  devoted 
to  metalwork  of  the  last  two  decades,  and  61  to  the 
productions  of  the  preceding  seven  hundred  years; 
for  the  author,  on  the  evidence  of  his  text  and  illustra- 
tions, would  seem  to  place  the  'first  dull  and  primitive 
stirrings'  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  He  has  certainly 
done  full  justice  to  the  work  of  the  very  large  number 
of  modern  firms,  a  list  of  which  he  includes  at  the  end 
of  his  book.  And  his  plates  of  shop-fronts,  radiator 
grilles,  lift  gates,  stair-cases  and  so  forth,  are  admirable 
and  in  general  justify  his  enthusiasm.  To  collectors, 
however,  the  chief  value  of  many  of  his  illustrations 
is  contained  in  his  warning  to  beware.  So  exact  are 
the  copies  of  many  examples  of  early  work  that  ex- 
posure to  our  acid-laden  atmosphere  for  a  short  period 
will  convert  them  into  the  most  deceptive  of 'antiques.' 
This  applies  especially  to  cast-iron  and  wrought-iron 
work  in  the  shape  of  fire-backs  and  fire-dogs,  window- 
hasps,  bolts  and  door  handles. 

The  chapters  and  illustrations  which  review  and  de- 
pict the  productions  of  the  past  are  far  from  satisfying. 
The  enormous  output  of  the  centuries  covered  by  the 
author  is  merely  touched  upon  in  the  main,  though  in 
the  matter  of  lighting-appliances,  and  door  handles 
and  keyhole  escutcheons,  he  has  been  more  generous, 
at  least  in  the  way  of  pictorial  material.  And  there  are 
a  surprising  number  of  lacunae  in  his  survey,  while 
other  sections  are  most  inadequately  treated. 

The  author  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on  either  for 
his  dates  or  his  facts.  The  key  (PI.  XVI,  2)  described 
as  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  is  either  late  Fourteenth 
or  early  Fifteenth  Century.  And  one  would  like  to 
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know  the  authority  for  the  statement  (p.  51)  that  Nell 
Gwynn's  warming  pan  is  still  in  existence.  Horace 
Walpole  possessed  one  to  which  this  romantic  title  was 
attached,  but  it  was  of  no  authority. 

Despite  these  short-comings  this  book  is  neverthe- 
less one  that  all  students  of  metalwork  should  consult 
and  if  possible  possess. — C.R.B. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  FREEMASONRY 

By  Douglas  Knoop,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  in 
the  University  of  Sheffield,  and  G.  P.  Jones,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  Economic  History  in  the  same  University 

(Manchester  University  Press.  3s.  6d.  net) 

FREEMASONRY  has  for  so  long  deliberately 
wrapped  itself  in  mystery  that  the  mass  of  facts 
connected  with  its  origin  and  development  presented 
in  the  book  before  us  will  probably  surprise  many  of 
its  readers  not  a  little.  That  the  origin  of  this  mysteri- 
ous society  lies  in  the  practical  and  active  building 
organizations  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  widely  known,  but 
the  erudition  of  Professor  Knoop  and  Mr.  Jones  verit- 
ably flood-lights  the  objects,  customs  and  character  of 
these  organizations,  to  which  the  world  owes  so  many 
of  its  most  glorious  architectural  creations. 

Architecture,  as  a  separate  and  trained  profession, 
did  not  exist  in  mediaeval  times :  indeed,  not  even  such 
late  figures  as  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren  were  trained 
architects ;  they  were  amateurs  who,  having  mastered 
the  art  of  their  devotion,  adopted  it  as  a  profession. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  'Master  Mason'  was  his  own 
architect,  and  consequently  a  person  of  considerable 
public  and  social  importance. 

The  word  'Freemason'  is  an  abbreviation  of  'Free- 
stone Mason'  and  originally  meant  nothing  more  than 
a  worker  in  freestone,  'the  name  given  to  any  fine- 
grained sandstone  or  limestone  that  can  be  easily 
worked  in  any  direction  and  sawn  with  a  toothed  saw.' 
The  earliest  known  reference  to  such  a  mason  is  dated 
1212,  though  the  trade  is  of  course  immensely  older, 
as  is  the  'mason's  lodge,'  i.e.  his  worksop  (logia),  of 
which  the  first  mention  extant  is  no  older  than  1277-8. 

Originally  'the  objects  of  organization  among  free- 
masons may  be  considered  as  roughly  corresponding 
to  those  of  a  craft  gild,  namely  to  regulate  the  trade, 
to  spread  an  elementary  standard  of  morals  or  be- 
haviour amongst  the  gildsmen,  and  to  impart  certain 
trade  knowledge  to  the  younger  members.  A  trade 
was  regulated  by  ordinances  designed  to  check  the 
quality  of  materials  and  workmanship,  to  secure  work 
being  done  at  reasonable  prices,  and  to  provide  for  re- 
muneration of  craftsmen.  These  were  the  so-called 
"mystery"  ordinances  of  a  gild.  The  elementary  code 
of  morals  or  behaviour  centred  round  the  religious  and 
social  activities  of  a  gild:  it  attempted  to  define  the 


'THE  GR ANDES  JOR ASSES — SUNSET'  :  REDfCED  PROM  PLATE 
IN  THE  MOUNTAIN  SCENE  BY  F.  S.  SMYTHE  (A.  &  C.  BLACK) 


duties  of  craftsmen  to  God,  to  the  king,  to  employers, 
and  to  each  other.  These  were  the  so-called  "frater- 
nity" regulations  of  a  gild.  The  instruction  to  be  given 
to  the  younger  members  of  a  gild  was  probably  not 
formulated  in  writing,  but  was  purely  oral,  and  in- 
cluded the  communication  of  any  secrets  peculiar  to 
a  trade.' 

Apart  from  purely  professional  'secrets,'  probably 
concerned  with  the  working  of  stone  and  construction 
of  arches,  etc.,  certain  methods  of  recognition  were 
also  possibly  imparted  to  members  of  the  mediaeval 
masonic  craft,  but  of  this  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
in  Britain.  Not  until  1638  do  we  hear  (in  Scotland)  of 
the  'mason  word,'  which  was  something  'more  than  a 
mere  word.'  Among  German  masons  a  secret  method 
of  greeting  is  said  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  second 
half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  they  may  perhaps 
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in  Germany  have  had  a  mason's  'grip.' 

To  'The  Connection  between  Operative  and  Specu- 
lative Masonry'  a  whole  section  of  this  book  is  devoted. 
The  evolution  of  the  latter  and  the  causes  of  the  ulti- 
mate divorce  of  the  two  branches,  with  the  elabora- 
tion of  masonic  ceremony,  are  briefly  yet  broadly  dis- 
cussed. In  the  present  volume  the  authors  touch  but 
lightly  the  Legend  of  Freemasonry,  to  the  earliest  MSS. 
concerning  which — the  so-called  Regius  Poem  and  the 
Cooke  MS. — they  have,  with  the  collaboration  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Hamer,  devoted  a  special  study,  to  appear 
shortly.  An  Appendix  comprising  the  biographies  of 
twenty  mediaeval  masons  is  not  the  least  valuable  part 
of  this  scholarly  introduction  to  a  subject  of  extra- 
ordinary interest. — C.R.C. 

PORTRAITS  AND  STUDIES  OF  WOMEN. 
DRAWINGS  FROM  THE  FIFTEENTH  TO 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Chosen  and 
edited  by  J.  Mathey.  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  HOL- 
BEIN FAMILY.  Chosen  and  edited  by  Edmund 
Schilling 

(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Limited.  Each  6s.  net) 

TWO  further  issues  of  this  very  pleasant  series  of 
drawings  by  the  early  masters,  so  invaluable  to 
students,  are  indicated  in  the  above  titles.  The  specific 
value  of  drawings  from  the  student's  point  of  view  is 
that  in  such  exercises,  that  almost  indescribable  but 
instantly  recognizable  thing,  style,  is  made  manifest. 
Style  is  the  hall-mark  of  mastery.  It  is  the  result  of 
complete  control  of  the  means.  Given  the  requisite  en- 
dowment, drawing,  by  constant  practice  becomes  as 
stylized  as  handwriting  and  the  hand  free  to  obey  the 
thought  with  the  same  lack  of  hesitation.  Hence  the 
drawings  of  a  master  assert  themselves  with  unques- 
tionable authority. 

The  reproductions  in  the  two  books  before  us  bear 
witness  to  this  truth.  There  is  a  glory  of  the  sun  and 
a  glory  of  the  moon,  though  each  differs  in  glory.  The 
drawings  of  the  masters  differ  in  ways  that  are  as  apart 
as  the  poles,  yet  each  has  something  to  reveal  to  us 
that  is  exclusively  its  own.  Can  anything  be  more 
different,  say,  than  the  manner  of  Pisanello  from  that 
of  Gainsborough,  or  that  of  Michael  Angelo  from 
Fragonard's?  Yet  each  is  a  master-draughtsman. 
Fifty-eight  drawings  of  women  by  these  masters,  and 
many  others,  from  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the  Nine- 
teenth, reproduced  in  collotype,  chosen  and  described 
by  J.  Mathey,  form  a  charming  collection  in  the  first 
of  these  volumes,  and  the  second,  Drawings  of  the  Hol- 
bein Family,  with  sixty-one  plates  by  the  elder  Hans 
and  his  two  sons,  the  text  and  notes  by  Edmund 
Schilling,  is  no  less  excellent.  Students  of  fine  drawing 
should  prize  these  books. — H.G.F. 


HANDSTRUCK  POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  THE 
EMPIRE,   1680-1900  (Priced  Catalogue) 

By  Robson  Lowe 
(London  :  Herbert  Joseph,  Ltd.  6s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  extremely  useful  catalogue,  which  fills  a  long- 
felt  want,  is  the  outcome  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
interest  displayed  during  the  last  decade  or  so  by 
philatelists  in  what  are  usually  called  date-stamps  or 
post-marks,  as  distinct  from  the  'adhesive  label'  first 
brought  into  use  in  May,  1840.  The  purely  technical 
material  reviewed  by  the  author  will  be  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  advanced  collector.  But  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  this  book  is  a  mere  priced  list  of  post- 
al rarities.  As  far  as  is  possible  it  is  a  complete  survey 
of  date-stamping  within  the  Empire,  and  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  subject,  'ship  letter  stamps,'  'franks' 
or  'go-frees,'  soldiers'  and  sailors'  letters,  and  historical 
letters.  Too  often  indeed  old  letters,  of  which  the  real 
importance  is  not  at  once  obvious,  and  which  do  not 
bear  adhesive  stamps,  are  still  regarded  as  so  much 
waste  paper  and  accordingly  consigned  to  the  dust- 
bin. This  book,  if  it  becomes  as  widely  known  as  it  de- 
serves to  be,  should  save  many  of  these  unsuspected 
treasures  from  destruction,  or  at  least  to  respite  them 
until  they  have  been  expertly  examined. — C.A.E. 

POEMS  BY  HAVELOCK  ELLIS 

Selected  by  John  Gawsworth,  with  a  Preface  by  the 
Author 

(London:  The  Richards  Press  Ltd.  5s.  net) 

THE  poetry  of  a  man  who  has  achieved  celebrity 
in  other  walks  of  life  or  fields  of  intellect  has  neces- 
sarily a  peculiar  interest  which  enhances  whatever  in- 
trinsic excellence  it  may  possess.  The  verses  of  Raleigh, 
of  'the  great  Montrose'  or  Korner  are  glamorous  with 
the  romance  of  their  writers'  deeds.  About  those  of 
Charles  I  hangs  the  incense  of  his  martyrdom.  Even 
the  poetic  glory  of  Sidney,  of  Agrippa  d'Aubigne  and 
Andre  Chenier,  is  greater  for  the  glory  of  their  hero- 
ism, the  breadth  of  their  culture.  What  laurels  garland 
the  sonnets  of  Michelangelo !  What  regrets  rise  for  the 
loss  of  Raphael's ! 

Havelock  Ellis  is  a  philosopher:  a  man  of  genius 
and  vast  erudition.  He  is  universally  famous.  His 
poetry  commands  attention.  The  twenty-six  poems 
which  this  volume  contains  are  all  sonnets:  they  are 
reprinted  from  the  larger  collection  of  forty-one  origi- 
nal pieces  of  the  kind  and  a  quantity  of  folk-songs  from 
the  Spanish,  issued  in  a  limited  edition  by  the  Golden 
Cockerel  Press  in  1925.  Their  reappearance  is  to  be 
welcomed.  Though  the  production  of  their  author's 
youth  and  early  manhood  (they  were  composed  from 
the  ages  of  seventeen  to  twenty-six,  the  latest  in  1885, 
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the  earliest  in  1876),  these  sonnets  are  mature  com- 
positions alike  in  thought  and  artistry.  There  is  little 
of  the  lyricism  of  a  youthful  poet  about  them;  rather 
are  they  the  meditations  of  a  mind  already  at  grips 
with  the  world  of  men  and  the  problems  of  eternity. 
Choice  of  this  sonnet  or  that  for  eulogy  would  not  be 
profitable.  Unconnected  in  theme  and  mood,  they  are 
nevertheless  indivisible  in  spirit.  The  soul  of  their 
creator  looks  through  them.  Their  quality  is  of  the 
kind  that  wanes  not,  but  waxes  in  appeal  with  the 
passing  of  time. — C.R.C. 

THE  BOOK  OF  FURNITURE  AND 
DECORATION 

By  Joseph  Aronson 

(London  :  Putnam.  15s.  net) 

THIS  is  a  comprehensive  work  dealing  with  both 
furniture  and  decoration.  The  author  has  divided 
his  subject  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  contains  an 
abridged  account  of  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Eng- 
lish and  American  furniture  and  decoration  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  and  is  the  least  satis- 
factory portion  of  the  book,  as  the  author  gives  no  new 
or  original  information  outside  the  text-books  on 
these  subjects.  In  fact,  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
already  existing  material  would  have  prevented  the 
author  from  making  several  misstatements.  For  ex- 
ample, that  Thomas  Chippendale  came  from  Worces- 
ter; that  Richard  Gillow  invented  the  first  billiard- 
table;  that  Grinling  Gibbons  was  the  chief  cabinet- 
maker of  his  time,  and  the  hero  of  the  oft  told  tale  of 
the  mahogany  candle-box,  Wollaston  the  cabinet- 
maker and  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  (In  the  latter 
the  author  has  confused  Grinling  Gibbons  with  Dr. 
William  Gibbons.) 

The  statements  that  'mahogany  had  been  admired 
by  Elizabeth,'  that  French  furniture  was  imported  in- 
to England  'to  replace  that  destroyed  during  the  Civil 
War,'  that  American  Windsor  chairs  were  made  as 
early  as  the  year  1 700,  and  that  cane-backed  chairs 
went  out  of  vogue  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  would 
be  more  credible  if  their  sources  were  disclosed. 

In  the  chapter  on  Modern  Decoration  which  ter- 
minates the  first  part  of  the  book  the  author  makes 
some  interesting  comments,  and  under  nine  heads 
summarizes  the  characteristics  of  modern  decoration 
and  furniture. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  termed  'The  Elements 
of  Decoration,'  deals  interestingly  with  the  materials 
of  furniture  and  decoration,  and  the  third  part  under 
the  heading  of  'The  Principles  of  Decoration'  treats 
with  the  planning  of  a  house  and  describes  each  of  the 
various  rooms. 

This  work  is  illustrated  with  numerous  photographs. 


Those  photographs  depicting  modern  interiors  are  by 
far  the  most  interesting.  The  rooms  that,  according  to 
the  author,  are  illustrative  of  past  styles  of  decoration, 
other  than  those  belonging  to  museums,  savour  too 
much  of  the  showrooms  of  fashionable  decorators,  and 
in  many  instances  transgress  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  author. — R.W.S. 

A  CORONATION  COLOUR  PRINT 

A FACSIMILE  in  colours  of  the  original  portrait 
of  H.M.  King  George  VI  in  his  Coronation 
robes  painted  by  John  St.  Helier  Lander,  R.O.I.,  and 
Edmund  Blampied,  R.E.,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed,  Ltd.,  of  Clare  Street,  Bristol, 
and  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London.  This  print, 
which  is  remarkably  faithful  to  the  original,  is  ex- 
ecuted in  collotype  and  was  inspected  and  approved 
by  H.M.  Queen  Mary  before  being  published.  The 
combination  of  the  two  artists  in  this  particular  case 
has  been  a  great  success.  The  likeness  is  excellent,  the 
details  of  crown,  orb,  sceptre,  robes,  etc.,  are  admirably 
arranged  and  not  over-emphasized.  The  print  is  in- 
scribed 'H.M.  King  George  VI,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India.'  The  actual  size 
of  the  coloured  surface  is  23  X  16  inches,  exclusive  of 
mount.  A  limited  number  of  signed  artists'  proofs  are 
published  at  £6  6s.  each,  and  unsigned  proofs  may  be 
had  at  £1  1  is.  6d. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  QUARTERLY 
Vol.  XI,  No.  3  (2s.  6d.  net) 

T'HE  British  Museum  Quarterly  contains  the  usual 
wealth  of  information  concerning  the  Acquisitions, 
Excavations,  Exhibitions,  Publications,  Appointments 
and  Notices,  etc.,  of  the  Museum.  Each  new  addition 
to  the  latter  is  carefully  described  by  specialists,  and 
besides  enlightening  the  public  on  all  matters  relating 
to  the  Museum,  gives  fairly  technical  articles  which 
are  invaluable  to  the  student. 

Among  the  finest  objects  illustrated  and  described 
are  the  Shang  Yin  or  early  Chou  Tsun  and  a  Yu  of 
the  same  period,  both  from  the  Eumorfopoulos  collec- 
tion. The  important  additions  to  the  Europe  sections 
comprise  Italian  Renaissance  Medals,  Hogarth's  Por- 
trait of  John  Wilkes  and  the  Sketch-Books  of  Samuel 
Ireland.  The  acquisitions  at  the  Oppenheimer  Sale 
are  dealt  with  in  an  interesting  note  by  A.  E.  Popham. 
The  Plates  are  excellent  throughout.  Short  reports  are 
given  of  the  recent  expeditions  to  Chaqer-Bazar,  to 
Makran  and  southern  Iran,  conducted  by  Mr.  Mal- 
lowan  and  Sir  Aurel  Stein. — P.F.C. 
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ARMS  ON  BOOK-PLATE 


angn 


I IMAGINE  this  to  have  been  en- 
graved about  1750— 1760.  The 
motto  should  read  Vigilantia  et 
Virlute.  The  arms  are  or,  a  lion  ram- 
pant reguardant  sable  [for  Jenkyn  of 
Trekening  in  St.  Columb,  Cornwall, 
or  Jenkin  of  Higher  St.  Columb, 
Cornwall]  impaling  ermine,  a  Jess  be- 
tween three  cinquefoils  gules  [probably 
for  Kearne  alias  Tresillian  of  Corn- 
wall]. The  crest — a  cock — is  not  cred- 
ited to  Jenkyn,  who  generally  used 
the  lion  of  the  arms  in  some  form. 
The  Jenkyn  coat  is  also  borne  by 
other  families  claiming  descent  from 
Gwaeth-voed,  King  of  Cardigan 
and,  by  marriage,  Prince  of  Gwent,  head  of  one  of 
the  royal  tribes  of  Wales,  such  as  Lloyd,  Morgan  and 
Pryse  of  Gogerddan. 

If  you  wish  the  marriage  indicated  above  traced,  you 
will  have  to  supply  me  with  ampler  genealogical,  to- 
gether with  all  geographical  material. 


3  ^-A'lT 


THE  ARMS  OF  JENKY 
ON  A  BOOKPLATE; 


crosslet),  but  no  alliance  between 
Slaughter  and  any  of  these  families 
is  traceable  in  any  recorded  Slaugh- 
ter pedigree,  nor  is  the  wyvern  crest 
known  to  have  been  used  by  any  of 
them.  By  a  curious  coincidence  three 
days  after  this  query  was  received  a 
silver-mounted  ebony  flute  was  sub- 
mitted for  identification,  and  on  the 
mounting  were  engraved  these  same 
crests.  Their  association  can  only 
mean  that  both  tray  and  flute  be- 
longed to  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, and  this  second  object  adds  two 
small  items  of  information  regarding 
the  ownership  of  the  1st  and  4th 
quarters  of  the  arms:  beneath  the 
crests  were  engraved  the  initials  C. 
de  M.  surrounded  by  a  garter  bearing  the  motto  Es- 
peranza.  This  motto  is  unrecorded,  and  no  known 
family,  either  English  or  Continental  with  a  surname 
beginning  De  M.  .  .  .  is  listed  as  using  either  the 
arms  given  above  or  a  wyvern  and  spear  crest. 


'N  OF  CORNWALL 
CIRCA  1750-176" 


'JEHT.  POSTLE'— LONDON,  N.W. 

JEHOSHAPHAT  POSTLE,  whose  name  appears 
on  the  cover  of  your  copy  of  J.  A.  Comenius' 
Visible  World,  1 2th  edition,  1 777,  was  'Chairman  of  the 
Norfolk  Agricultural  Association'  in  the  early  Nine- 
teenth Century.  I  know  nothing  of  him,  but  you  will 
find  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  A  Letter  to 
Jehoshaphat  Postle,  published  at  Norwich  in  1826. 

COAT  OF  ARMS  AND  CRESTS 
ON  TRAY— NEWPORT,  MONMOUTH 

THESE  arms  read — Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  a  lion 
rampant  holding  a  cross  formy  fitchy,  with  no  indica- 
tions of  tinctures;  2nd  and  3rd,  azure,  a  saltire  argent, 
probably,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  second 
crest,  for  Slaughter  of  Slaughter,  co.  Gloucester,  and  of 
cos.  Hereford  and  Worcester.  C.  1st,  a  wyvern  grasping 
a  tilt-spear  (unrecorded) ;  2nd,  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or  an 
eagle's  head  azure  beaked  or,  between  two  wings  expanded 
azure  for  Slaughter.  The  1st  and  4th  quarters  at  first 
glance  appear  to  be  either  Peckingham  or  Rysom  or 
Ryson,  co.  York,  or  possibly  a  variant  of  Guthrie  of 
King  Edward  (here  the  lion  is  reguardant  with  a  cross- 


ARMS  OF  SEUTTER  VON 
LOTZEN    (AUGUST,  1937) 

THE  following  correction  of  certain  statements  ap- 
pearing in  Sibmacher,  and  quoted  by  me,  has 
been  kindly  sent  from  Vienna  by  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Seutter-Loetzen. 

'The  old  grants  of  arms  still  in  the  possession  of  our 
family  and  preserved  in  the  Town  Library  at  Lindau- 
am-Bodensee  do  not  describe  the  charge  as  either  a 
Fischreisse  or  Feuerkorb.  The  Emperor  Maximilian's 
grant  of  1491  describes  the  coat  as  a  black  shield 
charged  with  a  golden  muzzle,  while  a  second  grant  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V  of  1532,  which  adds  the  cor- 
onet and  peacock's  feathers  [to  the  crest],  defines  the 
charge  as  a  Rossmaulkorb  [horse-muzzle].  The  grant  of 
nobility  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  of  1559,  which 
authorizes  the  use  of  the  "offenen  freien  adelichen 
Turnierhelm,"  describes  the  charge  as  a  basket  [Korb] 
without  closer  definition.' 

The  easily  understood  transformation  of  a  horse- 
muzzle  into  a  basket  would  seem  to  have  occurred 
about  1550,  and  from  a  wicker  basket  into  a  fire-basket 
probably  in  the  early  Seventeenth  Century.  The  Fisch- 
reisse form  of  the  charge,  though  met  with,  is  seemingly 
without  authority.  Unhappily  Sibmacher's  editors  do 
not  state  whence  they  obtained  their  information. 
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TWO  conspicuous  facts  are  revealed  in  reviewing  the  auction  season  of 
1936-7;  the  totals  realized  were  very  considerably  larger  than  for 
several  years  past,  and  the  offerings  of  furniture,  porcelains,  silver  and 
books  included  a  much  larger  number  of  items  of  outstanding  importance. 
Commenting  upon  the  keenness  with  which  these  finer  goods  were  welcomed 
by  the  buyers,  Messrs.  Sotheby  remark  that  during  the  early  part  of  the  season 
prices  showed  signs  of  rising  to  a  point  from  which  a  reaction  was  inevitable; 
but  that,  later,  a  level  governed  by  a  steady  demand  was  reached.  This  augurs 
well  for  highly  favourable  prospects  in  the  forthcoming  season. 

The  same  auctioneers  report  that  their  total  for  the  season  reached  approxi- 
mately £850,000,  which  is  the  highest  since  1930;  Messrs.  Christie,  whose  total 
is  not  available,  also  report  that  the  season  was  the  best  for  some  years.  An- 
other point  of  particular  interest  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  is  the  re- 
cognized supremacy  of  London  as  the  world's  art  market;  for  collections  have 
been  sent  in  for  sale  from  the  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, Austria,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  even  from  India. 

In  comparing  the  catalogues  of  the  past  season  with  those  of  other  recent 
seasons,  one  is  impressed  by  the  number  of  unusually  rare  pieces  of  both 
English  and  French  eighteenth-century  furniture  that  have  been  offered.  The 
English  examples  included  a  mahogany  suite  of  twelve  chairs  and  a  settee 
covered  in  petit  point,  possibly  made  by  Giles  Grendey  of  Clerkenwell,  circa 
1724.  This  suite  brought  £6,825,  a  price  which  is  definite  evidence  that 
English  collectors  are  looking  for  rare  furniture,  as  they  are  for  rare  items  in 
other  sections  of  the  market.  While  the  final  bid  for  this  suite  is  considerably 
higher,  many  other  prices  paid  for  English  furniture  are  equally  indicative  of 
a  steady  demand  and  increased  values,  as  the  following  illustrate:  a  set  of 
twelve  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs,  including  two  arm-chairs,  with  pierced 
splats,  plain  square  legs  and  stretchers  realized  £987  10s.;  a  William  and 

Mary  cabinet  with  seaweed  marquetry  panels  on  an  oyster  walnut  ground, 
£472 ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  twin-back  settee  with  pierced  and  carved  rib- 
bon splats  which  came  from  Cleve  Hill,  Gloucester,  £1,417  10s. — it  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  this  settee  is  en  suite  with  two  chairs  which  were  originally 
in  Netherton  Hall,  Northumberland,  and  which  brought  £1,995  at  Christie's 
in  1930.  Another  lot  which  attracted  attention  was  a  pair  of  mahogany 
cabinets  attributed  to  Vile  and  Cobb,  circa  1  750,  which  brought  £756. 

The  wide  demand  for  lighter  furniture  is  reflected  in  the  prices  paid  for 
that  of  the  Late  Georgian  period,  especially  of  the  Hepplewhite-Sheraton 
styles.  Here,  too,  any  outstanding  pieces  have  met  with  keen  competition;  an 
Adam  marquetry  cabinet  with  the  original  Battersea  enamel  handles  fetched 
£1,050;  a  Sheraton  amboyna  wood  bureau-cabinet,  £609;  an  Adam  bureau- 
bookcase  veneered  with  mahogany  panels  on  a  satinwood  ground,  £577  10s.; 
a  Sheraton  satinwood  work  table,  painted  in  the  style  of  Angelica  Kauffmann, 
£299;  and  during  the  season  two  Sheraton  Carlton  House  desks  have  ap- 
peared, one  at  the  Rothschild  sale  fetching  £340,  and  another  sent  in  by  Mrs. 
Hollingsworth  Magniac,  £346  10s. 

Offerings  of  French  furniture  have  been  large,  apart  from  the  many  ex- 
amples in  the  Rothschild  and  the  Greffulhe  collections.  It  was  obvious  from 
the  early  part  of  the  season  that  English  buyers  of  French  furniture  and  works 
of  art  were  to  encounter  strong  competition  from  Continental  sources,  prin- 
cipally the  Paris  dealers.  The  Rothschild  sale  which  took  place  at  the  resi- 

silver  cup,  .666:  lady  HORNER'S  denCLe'  148  Piccadilly>  occupied  Sotheby's  for  four  days  in  April,  and  there 
collection  :  Messrs.  Christie's      can  be  no  question  that  the  final  bids  for  many  of  the  lots  prove  that  fine 
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ONE  OF  FOUR  GEORGE  I  WALNUT  CHAIRS  :  THE  LATE 
MRS.    WILFRED    BUCKLEY'S   COLLECTION  :  SOTHEBY'S 

French  furniture  is  fast  approaching  levels  commen- 
surate with  its  real  value. 

This  sale  included  many  highly  important  examples 
of  the  Louis  XV  and  XVI  periods,  but  the  most  re- 
markable was  a  superb  secretaire  by  Martin  Carlin, 
inset  with  Sevres  porcelain  panels  painted  in  a  manner 
suggestive  of  the  work  of  Commelin,  circa  1775.  As  had 
been  expected,  the  French  buyers  were  prepared  to  go 
to  some  considerable  length  to  acquire  this  rare  piece, 
but  they  were  outbid  by  Duveen  Bros,  who  secured  it 
at  the  high  figure  of  £8,000.  While  this  marked  the 
climax  of  the  furniture  prices  at  the  Rothschild  sale, 
several  of  the  bids  made  earlier  in  the  same  afternoon 
are  equally  significant.  For  instance,  a  Louis  XV 
shaped  front  commode  in  the  style  of  Cressent  which 
brought  £3,100;  a  set  of  Louis  XV  gilt  chairs,  £600; 
a  Louis  XV  small  marquetry  escritoire  by  Pierre 
Roussel,  £560;  a  bureau  table  by  B.  Durand,  £1,050; 
a  pair  of  marquetry  commodes  by  Jacques  Dubois, 
£1,750 — these  and  similar  figures  reveal  a  strong 
revival  of  interest  in  French  eighteenth-century  fur- 
niture, and  a  marked  tendency  for  a  further  upward 


move  in  values  in  this  direction. 

The  competition  from  French  sources  was  again 
met  with  by  English  buyers  at  the  dispersal,  in  July,  of 
the  furniture  and  works  of  art  from  the  collection  of 
Count  Greffulhe.  Though  there  was  no  individual  bid 
comparable  with  that  for  the  Carlin  cabinet,  referred 
to  above,  a  number  of  the  prices,  like  those  at  the 
Rothschild  sale,  will  doubtless  result  in  many  re- 
valuations. The  lot  which  perhaps  stimulated  the  most 
excitement  at  the  Greffulhe  sale  was  a  Louis  XV  suite 
by  Georges  Jacob,  covered  in  Beauvais  tapestry,  for 
which  £4,900  was  paid;  and  there  were  several  other 
prices  which  showed  equally  keen  competition  among 
the  buyers. 

In  the  English  porcelain  section  of  the  market,  while 
an  appreciable  quantity  has  come  on  offer,  the  num- 
ber of  examples  in  the  category  of  rarities  has  been 
relatively  sparse.  Sotheby's  disposed  of  some  hundred 
lots  during  the  early  part  of  December,  but  apart 
from  a  Chelsea  series  of  Apollo  and  the  eight  Muses 
which  fetched  £680,  and  a  group  of  Venus  and  Cupid, 
£105,  the  catalogue  included  little  of  note. 

During  June,  Christie's  disposed  of  the  porcelains 
from  Clumber,  and  later  in  the  same  month,  a  small 
collection,  principally  Bow  and  Chelsea,  belonging  to 
Mrs.  K.  Marlow.  The  former  included  a  number  of 
services  and  several  of  these  sold  well,  a  Derby  dessert 
service  bringing  £472,  a  Derby  dinner  service,  £231, 
a  Swansea  cabaret,  £70,  and  other  prices  which  show 
that  early  English  services  are  being  sought  for. 

The  offering  of  the  Marlow  porcelain  was  especially 
welcome,  as  it  included  a  number  of  noteworthy  fig- 
ures and  vases  which  permitted  what  was  the  first  real 
test  of  the  porcelain  market  during  the  season.  The 
attendance  of  the  many  important  buyers,  and  the 
stimulated  bidding,  furnished  conclusive  proof  of  the 
activity  among  collectors;  and  further  it  would  suggest 
that  dealers  are  now  experiencing  some  difficulty  in 
satisfying  all  enquiries  for  fine  specimens.  Among  the 
Chelsea  was  a  pair  of  unusual  vases  painted  with 
character  figures  from  the  Italian  Comedy  which 
brought  £1,155;  and  there  was  similarly  spirited  bid- 
ding for  a  set  of  five  character  figures  from  the  Italian 
Comedy  which  fetched  £525,  as  there  was  for  a  group, 
Spring  and  Autumn,  £225,  and  a  pair  of  figures  of  the 
Imperial  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,  £241. 

The  demand  for  fine  English  porcelain  was  again 
evident  in  July,  when  Sotheby's  sold  some  sixty  figures 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  L.  A.  Harrison.  These 
included  the  only  known  example  of  a  Chelsea  Fruit- 
seller,  in  which  the  basket  contained  fruit;  for  this  a 
member  of  the  trade  paid  £330.  Among  other  rarities 
at  this  sale  a  figure  of  a  lady  asleep — triangle  period — 
fetched  £290,  and  a  figure  of  Kuan  Yin  in  imitation  of 
the  Chinese  blanc  de  Chine  porcelain,  £155. 

In  addition  to  those  from  Clumber,  three  important 
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Nantgarw  services  were  sent  in  by  different  owners. 
One,  a  dinner  service  which  came  from  Farnley  Hall, 
realized  £325;  another,  belonging  to  the  Countess  of 
Northbrook,  £315;  and  a  part  tea  and  dessert  service 
fetched  £125. 

There  has  also  been  some  movement  in  English 
pottery,  the  principal  dispersal  in  this  section  being 
that  of  the  well-known  collection  formed  by  the  late 
Charles  J.  Lomax.  At  this  sale  it  was  noticeable  that 
private  collectors  were  among  the  active  bidders, 
though  they  were  outbid  by  the  professionals  for  most 
of  the  more  important  lots;  which  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  the  dealers  are  meeting  with  an  increasing 
number  of  commissions  from  their  clients.  Large  slip- 
ware  dishes  especially  met  with  a  strong  demand,  and 
members  of  the  trade  were  willing  to  pay  good  prices 
to  secure  them. 

Offerings  of  Chinese  porcelains  and  jades  have  been 
notably  numerous  and  prices  have  been  well  sus- 
tained. The  two  principal  catalogues  were  the  Farmer 
collection  sent  to  Sotheby's  from  New  York,  and  the 
Heukelom  collection  sent  to  the  same  rooms  from 
Amsterdam.  The  former,  which  consisted  of  sixty-six 
lots,  brought  a  total  of  £7,400,  and  the  latter,  which 
comprised  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  lots,  £  1 4,900. 
The  individual  bids  aggregating  to  these  amounts,  and 
those  for  Chinese  porcelains  at  other  sales,  while  not 
perhaps  sensational,  reveal  a  gradual  hardening  of 
prices  which  is  the  outcome  of  a  steady  demand,  that 
is  the  more  welcome  because  it  is  steady. 

Silver  prices  which  began  to  enjoy  a  real  improve- 
ment in  the  1934-5  season  have  since  continued  their 
upward  movement  to  a  marked  degree;  and  while 
there  was  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  offerings  dur- 
ing the  1936-7  season,  the  market  could  have  absorbed 
considerably  more. 

The  one  noteworthy  single  collection 
which  was  dispersed  was  that  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Victor  Rothschild,  but  this 
added  little  to  the  supplies  of  English 
silver,  as  the  greater  part  was  of  Con- 
tinental origin.  This  section  of  the 
Rothschild  collections,  which  realized 
over  £40,000,  attracted  wide  notice 
among  both  English  and  Continental 
buyers.  The  results  demonstrated  that 
more  English  collectors  are  interested 
in  foreign  silverwork  than  might  be 
supposed,  for  despite  the  keen  competi- 
tion from  foreign  buyers,  most  of  the 
important  specimens  were  secured  by 
English  bidders.  The  Strassburg  cup, 
for  example,  was  secured  by  a  London 
dealer  at  £2,000,  as  was  the  Breig  cup 
at  £1,600,  the  Christoph  Jamnitzer 
globe,  £2,700,  and  many  others. 


English  silver  dating  from  the  Seventeenth  Century 
and  earlier  has  been  by  no  means  plentiful.  Any  that 
has  been  sold  has  brought  good  prices,  though  it 
should  be  noted  that  several  outstanding  examples 
failed  to  reach  the  reserve  figure,  and  were  bought  in. 
This  happened  to  the  steeple  cup  and  cover,  belonging 
to  the  late  Lord  Cunliffe,  which  was  withdrawn  at 
£1,052,  as  were  several  of  the  other  lots  from  the  same 
collection.  The  season  has,  however,  been  marked  by 
some  noteworthy  prices,  an  Elizabethan  tankard 
bringing  £1,950;  a  James  I  tazza,  £844;  a  Common- 
wealth two-handled  cup  and  cover,  £641 ;  a  Common- 
wealth oval  dish,  £483;  a  Charles  II  cup  and  cover, 
£924;  a  William  and  Mary  ewer,  £542;  and  some 
few  others. 

Buyers  from  the  United  States  have  been  much 
more  active,  but  their  enquiries  are  very  largely  re- 
stricted to  silver  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  there 
is  little  question  that  these  enquiries  have  influenced 
the  values  in  silver  of  this  period.  American  dealers 
are  looking  for  important  pieces  dating  from  the  first 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  many  of  these 
have  brought  good  prices  during  the  past  season.  In 
this  regard,  three  sales  may  be  particularly  referred  to: 
two  held  at  Christie's  which  totalled,  respectively, 
£17,000  and  £13,000,  and  one  at  Sotheby's,  £10,000. 
Each  of  these  catalogues  included  a  number  of  Queen 
Anne  and  Early  Georgian  pieces,  the  competition  for 
which  was  a  clear  indication  that  the  market  was  re- 
ceiving further  stimulus — doubtless  the  increasing  de- 
mand from  America.  For  the  purposes  of  illustration, 
mention  may  be  made  of  a  few  individual  figures 
which  contributed  to  the  totals  quoted :  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period,  four  candlesticks  brought  £262;  four 
silver-gilt  fruit  dishes,  £468;  a  hot  water  jug,  £308; 
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majority  of  these  have  fallen  short  of 
the  reserves  and  been  withdrawn,  as 
was  the  fate  of  a  necklace  of  sixty-nine 
pearls  which  was  bought  in  at  £6,800; 
and  the  necklace  of  forty-three  black 
pearls,  and  the  large  black  pearl  be- 
longing to  the  late  Viscountess  Cow- 
dray  which  were  withdrawn  at  £7,500 
and  £3,400,  respectively.  There  was, 
however,  one  satisfactory  sale  in  the 
£15,000  paid  by  the  Maharajah  Dhirat 
of  Darbhanga  for  a  diamond  necklet 
formerly  owned  by  Marie  Antoinette. 


PAIR  OF  BOW  FIGURES  REPRESENTING  LIBERTY  AND  MATRIMONY,  WITH  GROUP 
OF   TWO   MUSICIANS   FROM   THE    HARRISON   COLLECTION  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 


two  casters,  £224.  George  I  period,  a  plain  octagonal 
tea-pot,  £256;  twelve  table  and  twelve  dessert  two- 
prong  forks,  £1,066;  a  sugar  bowl  and  cover,  £220;  a 
hexfoil  waiter,  £26 1 .  And  of  George  II  period,  a  punch 
bowl,  £373;  a  spherical  kettle,  £546;  a  bread  basket 
and  two  smaller  baskets,  £521;  and  a  salver,  £151. 

In  the  sphere  of  books,  there  has  been  a  very  definite 
revival  and  more  catalogues  have  been  disposed  of 
than  for  some  time  past,  the  more  prominent  offerings 
being,  the  first  part  of  the  Clumber  library,  which  real- 
ized £38,000,  the  Mensing  library,  £29,500,  the 
Aldenham  library,  £28,800,  and  the  Moss  library, 
£15,900.  High  bidding  characterized  many  items  at 
each  of  these  dispersals,  and  it  was  noticeable  that 
American  book  buyers  were  active  in  the  market. 

The  highest  individual  bid  of  the  season  was 
£13,500  for  the  Lamoignon  Hours,  which  was  ac- 
quired by  a  French  buyer.  Numerous  other  rare  works 
came  on  offer,  and  were  met  with  enthusiasm  from 
both  English  and  American  bidders,  though  possibly, 
as  expressed  in  terms  of  bids,  the  American  enthusi- 
asm was  somewhat  more  pronounced.  At  the  same 
time,  the  market's  return  to  more  normal  'health'  was 
evidenced  by  many  spirited  duels  at  each  of  the  im- 
portant sales.  There  were — to  quote  a  few — a  Guten- 
berg Bible  which  was  sold  in  June,  for  which  an  Amer- 
ican buyer  paid  £8,000;  a  First  Folio  Shakespeare, 
£5,600;  Milton's  Comus,  £1,050;  a  Missal  with  minia- 
tures by  Niccolo  da  Bologna,  £2,000;  the  Ars  Moriendi 
block-book,  £1,600.  These  and  like  values  will  doubt- 
less influence  owners  who,  though  wishing  to  place 
their  libraries  on  the  market,  have  hitherto  refrained 
from  doing  so  owing  to  lack  of  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  prevailing  values. 

Armour  has  yet  to  enjoy  the  recovery  observable  in 
other  sections  of  the  market,  and  very  few  offerings 
have  been  sent  in.  The  same  applies,  if  perhaps  to  a 
slightly  lesser  degree,  to  jewellery ;  for  while  a  few  highly 
important  pieces  have  made  their  appearance,  the 


NEW  YORK 

THE  1936-7  season's  total  at  the  American  Art 
Association  Anderson  Galleries,  New  York,  was 
slightly  less  than  that  of  the  previous  season.  Prices 
paid  for  outstanding  items,  however,  show  clearly  that 
there  is  in  America  a  group,  even  if  a  small  group,  of 
buyers  who  are  seeking  and  willing  to  pay  for  fine 
works,  as  the  following  bids  illustrate:  a  set  of  Shake- 
speare's work  annotated  by  Keats,  $31,000;  an  Amer- 
ican silver  punch  bowl  by  John  Coney  of  Boston, 
§31,000;  two  Tournai  Gothic  Country  Life  tapestries, 
$86, 000;  a  sixteenth-century  Ispahan  carpet,  $19,000. 

Of  the  season's  dispersals,  the  most  important  was 
that  of  the  Brady  collection.  This  catalogue  which 
comprised  over  two  thousand  lots  included  a  quantity 
of  fine  English  furniture  that  met  with  a  healthy  com- 
petition between  private  and  professional  buyers;  and 
the  following  items  will  serve  to  demonstrate  that  the 
competition  was  keen  and  sustained :  a  pair  of  glass 
three-light  candelabra,  $1,100;  a  long-case  clock  with 
movement  by  John  Knibb,  $1,100;  a  set  of  five  Queen 
Anne  chairs  with  needlework  seats,  S2,ooo;  a  Chip- 
pendale sofa  in  needlework,  $3,150;  a  Georgian 
mahogany  card  table  lined  with  needlework,  $900;  a 
wing  arm-chair  in  needlepoint,  $900. 

Good  prices  were  paid,  too,  for  furniture  of  the 
Hepplewhite-Sheraton  styles,  for,  as  in  England,  there 
is  in  America  a  noticeable  demand  for  furniture  of  this 
period,  one  set  of  Hepplewhite  chairs  bringing  $2,100, 
a  Sheraton  sideboard,  $1,400,  and  a  Sheraton  four- 
pedestal  dining  table,  S  1,700. 

Twenty  book  sales  were  held  during  the  season  and 
these  brought  a  total  of  S662,ooo.  One  of  the  principal 
libraries  dealt  with  was  that  belonging  to  the  late 
George  Allison  Armour,  which  included  the  Keats  set 
of  Shakespeare  mentioned  above;  other  noteworthy 
items  being  Sydney's  Arcadia,  which  fetched  $4,300; 
Wordsworth's  and  Coleridge's  Lyrical  Ballads,  $6,600; 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  $3,400;  Gulliver's  Travels, 
$2,600;  and  a  letter  by  Robert  Burns,  $1,550. 
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BY  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  BOLTRAFFIO,  1467-1516 

In  the  National  Gallery 


December,  1937. — No.  cdxxxvi. 
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by  Messrs.  Sotheby  on 
December  6th  imme- 
diately after  the  disper- 
sal of  the  Third  por- 
tion of  the  Clumber 
Library.  This  most  im- 
portant and  historical 
relic,  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
K.G.,  in  the  Latin 
psalter  of  Henry  IV, 
King  of  England — in 
its  full  title,  PSAL- 
TERIUM  LA  TIJVUM 
CUM  CALEJVDARIO. 
CAJVTICIS,  HORIS 
B.V.M.  ET  ALUS 
OFFICIIS  AD  USUM 
SARUM.  Though  it 
closely  resembles  the 
contemporary  French 
style,  it  is  believed  to 
be  entirely  of  English 
workmanship  and  was 
executed  about  the 
year  1400.  Among  the 
shields  of  arms  which 
form  a  prominent  part 
of  the  decoration  are  the 
royal  coats  of  France 
and  England,  accom- 
panied (on  fol.  31  verso 
and  fol.  129  verso)  by 
that  of  Bohun  {azure  a 
bend  argent  cotised  or  be- 
tween six  lions  rampant 
of  the  last).  This  con- 
junction proves  that 

ONE  OF  THE  HISTORIATED  INITIALS  WITH  SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  KING  DAVID  fhp  mnnilSTrint  W^S 
TO   THE  LEFT,  DAVID  OFFERS  HENRY  IV  A  SWORD,  AND  SHIELD  OF  THE   ARMS   OF   FRANCE         1  "la" "  Jr  ^ 

executed  for  Henry  of 


THE  superb  illuminated  Psalter,  con- 
sisting of  170  leaves  (originally  182)  in 
folio  (344  mm.  by  230)  of  which  we  pre- 
sent a  few  illustrations,  will  be  offered  for  sale 


Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford  (eldest  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster),  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1 399  as  King  Henry 
IV,  and  presumably  before  his  second  mar- 
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make  war  on  France, 
taken  at  the  general 
council  of  August  1 40 1 , 
though  the  claim  to  the 
throne  of  France  had 
long  been  asserted. 

Among  the  many 
other  coats  of  arms 
seen,  are  those  of  Ar- 
undel, perhaps  in  al- 
lusion to  the  fact  that 
the  King's  mother-in- 
law  was  a  daughter  of 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, and  that  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  offici- 
ated at  his  Coronation 
in  1399.  The  arms  of 
Courtenay  refer  to  his 
wife's  connexion  with 
that  family,  and  those 
of  Beauchamp  recall 
the  fact  that  Thomas 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  was  third 
sword-bearer  at  the 
King's  Coronation. 

The  decorations  in- 
clude fifteen  large  and 
very  finely  historiated 
initials,  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  four 
compartmcnted  sub- 
jects painted  in  bril- 
liant colours  on  back- 
grounds of  burnished 
gold  leaf  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty- 
two  smaller  historiated 


ANOTHER  OF  THE  LARGE  HISTORIATED  INITIALS  :  WITH  SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  DAVID  initials.  In  the  left- 
hand  margin  of  each 
page  is  a  border  incorporating  grotesques, 
musicians,  animals,  portraits  of  saints,  coats- 
of-arms,  flowers  and  various  other  items,  the 
borders  themselves  terminating  in  character- 
istic ivy-leaf  decorations.  The  smaller  initials 
and  paragraph  endings  are  in  colours  on  gold 
grounds  and  the  Calender,  with  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  months  in  twelve  historiated  in- 
itials, is  in  gold,  blue,  red  and  black. 

Our  colour-plate  Deus  in  adjutorium  (Tierce) 


riage  early  in  1403,  his  first  wife,  Lady  Mary 
Bohun,  daughter  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
last  Earl  of  Hereford,  having  died  in  1394. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  miniatures, 
that  on  fol.  72  verso,  shows  the  King,  crowned 
and  in  armour,  bestriding  a  lion,  and  receiv- 
ing from  King  David  a  sword  and  a  shield  of 
the  arms  of  France.  This  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  the  date  of  the  MS.  may  corre- 
spond with  that  of  the  King's  decision  to 
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shows  one  of  the  larger  historiated 
initials,  illustrating  scenes  from 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  the  man 
sick  of  the  palsy  in  the  two  upper 
segments,  and  in  the  two  lower 
the  Calling  of  Levi  and  the  Or- 
daining of  the  Apostles.  The  initial 
on  our  first  page,  in  which  King 
Henry  IV  figures  mounted  on  a 
lion,  contains  four  scenes  from  the 
life  of  David  the  King  (II  Sam. 
xix).  Our  second  illustration,  fol. 
31  verso,  Dixi  custodiam,  etc.,  de- 
picts four  scenes  from  I  Samuel 
— Saul  entering  the  cave  at  En- 
gedi;  David  cutting  off  Saul's 
skirt;  David  speaks  to  Saul,  and 
David  swears  to  spare  Saul's  pro- 
geny. In  the  remaining  illustra- 
tion, section  Lauds,  beginning 
Deus  in  adjutorium,  are  four  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Christ — Christ 
brought  to  the  Temple;  The  Pre- 
sentation; The  Holy  Family  visit- 
ing the  Temple,  and  Christ  among 
the  Doctors  (Luke  ii.). 

The  importance  of  this  magni- 
ficent example  of  the  art  of  the 
illuminator  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century  in  England 
and  its  ownership  by  the  first  of 
the  Lancastrian  kings  should 
arouse  the  public  to  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  secure  it  as  a 
national  treasure. 

The  Clumber  MSS.  to  be  sold  pre- 
viously on  the  same  day  as  the  above 
are  the  more  important  of  those  that 
remain  excepting  those  of  heraldic,  ge- 
nealogical or  topographical  interest, 
which  have  been  reserved  for  a  sale  to 
take  place  early  next  year.  Most  of 
those  offered  are  early  French  chron- 
icles and  romances,  besides  a  fine  Italian 
Breviary  with  miniatures  of  birds  and 
animals,  four  books  of  hours  and  a 
fourteenth-century  Officium  defunctorum. 
But  important  above  all  others  is  the 
splendid  Biblia  Latina  (Northern 
French,  early  XIV  Century),  perhaps 
the  largest  and  most  perfect  example 
of  its  class  known  to  be  in  existence. 
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LARGE  HISTORIATED  INITIAL  WITH  FOUR  SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 
(I)  CHRIST  BROUGHT  INTO  THE  TEMPLE  :  (II)  THE  PRESENTATION  IN  THE  TEMPLE 
(III)  THE  HOLY  FAMILY  VISITING  THE  TEMPLE  :  (IV)  CHRIST  AMONG  THE  DOCTORS 
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This  MS.  on  vellum  of  422  leaves  in  folio,  measuring 
530  mm.  by  372,  owes  its  exceptional  size  and  its  fine 
preservation  partly  to  its  binders.  The  original  binder 
left  untouched  all  the  holes  pricked  in  the  margin  for 
ruling,  and  preserved  the  great  majority  of  the  signa- 
tures which  are  written  high  up  in  the  top  margins. 
The  eighteenth-century  binder  who  put  the  manu- 
script in  its  present  morocco  coverings  was  careful  to 
leave  the  edges  untouched,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
original  polychrome  floral  decoration  on  them.  The 
original  blank  leaves  at  the  beginning  and  end  afford- 
ed further  protection.  Eighty-two  large  historiated 
initials  in  colours  on  burnished  gold  adorn  this  splen- 
did manuscript,  the  initial  T  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  being  of  the  entire  height 
of  the  page.  Within  this  initial  are  nine 
circular  miniatures,  perpendicularly  ar- 
ranged, seven  illustrating  the  Days  of  Crea- 
tion, and  two  the  Fall.  A  full  historiated 
border  surrounds  the  first  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  There  are  many  fine  ivy-leal 
borders  in  which  are  introduced  monsters 
and  grotesques.  A  particular  feature  of  this 
manuscript  is  the  decoration  between  and 
outside  the  columns  of  the  text,  consisting 
of  rows  of  capital  I's  alternately  in  red  and 
blue,  a  type  of  ornament  associated  with  the 
Paris  atelier  for  which  Jean  Pucelle  worked.* 

The  Clumber  library  contains  several 
early  MSS.  of  Froissart's  Chronicles,  one  of 
which,  like  many  other  manuscripts  in  this 
great  collection,  came  from  the  library  of 
the  Counts  of  Clermont-Tonnerre,  and  are 
in  the  bindings  made  for  them  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  Belonging  also  to  the  Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre group  is  a  magnificent  folio 
manuscript  of  the  first  French  translation 
of  Boccaccio's  Decamerone  with  beautiful  min- 
iatures and  borders  with  flower  and  insect 
motifs,  and  about  230  initials  illuminated  in 
gold  and  colours.  Its  date  is  about  1460.  A 
Venetian  Breviarum  Romanum,  on  vellum,  of 
514  leaves,  circa  1480,  is  another  manuscript 
of  great  beauty,  painted  with  miniatures,  the 
writings  within  architectural  and  landscape 
borders  decorated  profusely  with  figures, 
animals  and  birds.  The  style  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  painter,  clearly  a  master  of 
exceptional  gifts. 

A  folio  Manuscript  of  1 36  leaves  in  lettres 
bdtardes,  of  the  works  of  Alain  Chartier,  c. 
1490,  was  made  for  a  lady  whose  initials 
AA,  conjoined  by  a  widow's  girdle,  appear 
in  every  border.  From  the  arms  depicted  on 
her  dress,  in  the  miniature  on  folio  I,  it  is 
*See  H.  Martin,  La  Miniature  jrangaise,  Paris  1923. 


assumed  that  the  lady  was  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  daughter 
of  Louis  XI  and  Regent  of  France  during  the  minority 
of  her  brother  Charles  VIII. 

The  charming  tale  of  the  fairy  Melusine,  which  was 
written  by  Jean  d' Arras  in  1387  for  Jean,  Due  de 
Berri  and  his  sister  Marie  de  France,  is  fitly  enshrined 
in  a  hundred  and  twenty  leaves  folio,  by  a  French 
scribe  c.  1470  and  illustrated  by  forty-seven  large 
miniatures,  executed  with  great  spirit.  Of  one  of  these 
we  give  a  reproduction.  An  early  fifteenth-century 
English  manuscript  on  vellum  of  John  Gower's  Con- 
fessio  Amantis,  165  leaves  folio,  unrecorded  by  G.  C. 
Macaulay,  is  also  included  in  the  Clumber  sale. — X. 


TWO  MINIATURES  FROM  LE  ROMAN  DE  MZLCSI.XE  (CHRONIQUE  DE  LA  PRIN- 
CESSE)  BY  JEAX  D'ARRAS  :  FRENCH  C.  1470  :  FROM  THE  CLUMBER  LIBRARY 
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SCENES  REPRESENT  (I)  THE  MAN  M(  K  OF  THE  PALSY  LET  DOWN  FROM  THE  ROOF  ;  (II)  THE  MAN 
SICK  OF  THE  PALSY  TAKING  UP  HIS  BED  ;  (III)  THE  CALLING  OF  LEVI  ;  (IV)  THE  ORDAINING 
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BY  PERMISSION  OF  MESSRS.  SOTHEBY  &  CO. 


SMALL  TABLES  of  EARLY  PERIODS 

By  MURRAY  ADAMS-ACTON 


ALTHOUGH  many 
f\  museums  and  pri- 
JL  JLvate  collectors  a- 
broad  possess  notable  ex- 
amples of  French  domestic 
furniture  made  during  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  tables 
of  the  same  epoch,  wheth- 
er large  or  small,  are  of 
the  greatest  rarity ;  in  Eng- 
land there  is  hardly  a 
specimen  which  has  sur- 
vived. In  this  period  less 
woodwork  was  produced 
abroad  than  in  England, 
and  throughout  our  as- 
cendancy in  this  craft, 
carved  ceilings,  pews, 
screens,  etc.,  became 
prominent  features  in  our 
rural  churches.  In  France 
such  decoration  was  usu- 
ally carved  in  stone, 
which,  when  possible,  was 
quarried  locally.  Re- 
markable exceptions  exist,  of  course,  in  the 
famous  canopies  and  stalls  at  Amiens,  etc., 
which  splendidly  reflect  that  golden  age  of 
Gothic  craftsmanship.  But  even  when  port- 
able articles  (e.g.  benches,  font  covers,  etc.) 
were  made  of  timber,  they  were  more  delicate 
than  similar  English  objects,  and  when  we 
find  evidence  of  elaboration  in  carved  tracery 
on  civic  furniture  in  France,  it  is  most  prob- 
ably in  some  credence  or  coffer. 

In  my  article  in  this  magazine  for  Dec- 
ember, 1936,  my  subject  was  long  tables  of 
earlier  periods  which  as  a  rule  were  of  simple 
construction,  as  befitted  an  object  habitually 
covered  when  in  use  by  linen  cloths,  in  con- 
trast to  the  small  highly  carved  tables  which 
though  occasionally  made  in  France,  have 
no  counterpart  in  England.  Of  such  small 
tables  the  specimen,  No.  i,  owned  by  Mr. 
George  Blumenthal  is  (to  the  best  of  my 


No.  I.— A  SMALL  FRENCH 
THE  LATE  FIFTEENTH  CE 


GOTHIC  TABLE  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  RARITY  :  MADE  OF  OAK  :  OF 
NTURY  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  GEORGE  BLUMENTHAL,  ESQ. 


belief)  the  only  example  extant.  I  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  it,  but  I  have 
excellent  authority  for  asserting  that  it  is 
genuine  and  that  it  has  figured  in  foreign 
exhibitions.  It  may  well  be  one  of  those  tables, 
frequently  alluded  to  in  early  inventories,  at 
which  the  master  of  a  household  breakfasted 
with  his  wife  in  some  small  private  apart- 
ment; it  is  not  a  table  designed  to  stand 
against  a  wall. 

The  practice  of  using  a  chest  for  storage 
was  for  centuries  common  in  most  civilized 
countries,  and  thanks  to  the  stability  of  its 
construction,  numerous  specimens  exist.  When 
later  chests  were  raised  on  legs  to  form  cup- 
boards, a  hybrid  was  evolved  which  may  be 
described  as  a  box-table.  It  was  noticeable,  by 
the  way,  that  the  French  chest  for  private 
ownership  was  generally  elaborately  cut, 
whereas  if  we  find  an  English  example  heav- 
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ily  carved,  the  chances  are  that  it  was  de- 
signed for  a  fixed  position  in  a  church,  usually- 
near  the  High  Altar,  or  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  and  intended  for  the  storage  of 
plate  and  ecclesiastical  regalia  which  even 
the  smallest  church  possessed  prior  to  the 
Reformation.  It  may  be  added  that  almost 
the  only  oak  carved  cupboards  which  have 
survived  from  the  Fourteenth  Century  are 
those  which,  apart  from  a  very  few  examples 
of  free-standing  cupboards,  were  recessed  in 
the  walls  of  churches. 

An  excellent  specimen  of  a  French  box  or 
'games  table'  was  sold  at  Audenarde  some 
years  ago  when  that  truly  remarkable  collec- 
tion formed  by  the  late  Major  Lambert  was 
dispersed.  No.  ii,  taken  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  sale,  shows  this  table  when  closed.  The 
top  slides  disclosed  slots  for  coins  and  ac- 
commodation for  the  storage  of  games  and 
presumably  an  embroidered  cloth  which 
would  be  spread  before  play  began.  My  im- 
pression that  originally  it  had  been  coloured 


\ ...  II.  THE  AU>KXARDE  '  BOX  OK  GAMES  TABLE  :  FRENCH  :  MADE  OF  OAK  :  DATIN'G  FROM  THE 
EARLY  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  FORMED  BY  THE  LATE  MAJOR  LAMBERT 


was  confirmed  upon  close  examination.  The 
form  of  chevron  pattern  carved  upon  each 
leg  was  used  with  many  variations  and  in- 
variably with  colour  right  through  the  Mid- 
dle Ages;  therefore  to  appreciate  properly 
the  spirit  of  later  Gothic  furniture,  one  has 
to  remember  the  important  part  played  by 
colour  in  mediaeval  woodwork.  The  interior 
of  every  church  shone  with  pure  gold  leaf 
and  bright  pigments  and  conformed  strictly 
to  the  laws- of  heraldry.  The  carver  knew  that 
when  his  work  was  finished,  the  face  of  the 
wood  upon  which  he  had  worked  would  be 
brought  to  a  fine  enamelled  surface  by  means 
of  many  coats  of  white  paint  used  as  a  ground 
for  other  colours  applied  very  thinly  and  free 
from  brushmarks;  parts  to  be  gilded  would 
overlie  a  yellow  or  red  ground.  The  finished 
effect  of  furniture  so  decorated  resembled 
that  of  a  'chasse'  in  enamel,  and  was  incom- 
parably more  beautiful  than  the  brown  wax 
surface  surviving  to-day. 

In  sixteenth-century  England  our  native 
domestic  furniture  was  not 
so  elaborate  as  it  was  in 
France.  These  ornate  pieces 
of  furniture,  hangings  and 
tapestries  which  decorated 
the  Royal  Palaces  and  the 
banqueting  halls  ofWolsey 
were  imported  from  a- 
broad;  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  that  the 
art  of  cabinet-making  ad- 
vanced in  England  to  any 
degree  of  excellence.  This 
backwardness  is  strange,  as 
our  Tudor  houses  show  no 
lack  of  architectural  know- 
ledge in  their  construction, 
and  in  other  crafts  (e.g. 
that  of  silversmiths)  admir- 
able work  was  done.  To 
realize  how  far  England  was 
behind  Continental  nations 
in  cabinet-making,  com- 
pare any  English  refectory 
table,  its  carving  and  con- 
struction, with  any  French 
Renaissance  walnut  table 
of  similar  date.  But  the 
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No.  III. — EARLY  TUDOR  TABLE 
OAK  :  TRIANGULAR  ON  PLAN 
PROPERTY  OF  C.  MILLAR,  ESQ. 


earlier  work  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century 
was  far  in  advance  of 
its  later  development. 
Lack  of  scholarship  is 
not  so  pronounced  in 
much  of  the  wood- 
work produced  under 
Henry  VIII  as  at  a 
later  period,  and  the 
early  Tudor  work  in 
spite  of  the  fusion  of 
alien  ideas,  has  very 
decided  national 
characteristics. 

What  collector  of 
English  oak  could  fail 
to  admire,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Cecil  Mil- 
lar's small  Tudor 
table  supported  upon 
angle  buttresses  in  the 
manner  of  contem- 


porary stools,  which  was  made,  no  doubt,  as 
part  of  a  set  with  two  stools  as  companions  (No. 
iii)  ?  The  design  tends  more  to  the  spirit  of 
Gothic  than  to  that  of  Renaissance,  as  the 
only  marked  change  in  style  appears  in  the 
delicate  arabesque  panels  inset  on  the  face  of 
each  buttress.  In  construction  it  is  ingenious. 
Observe  how  the  top  is  framed  with  a  frieze 
which  passes  through  the  splayed  buttress  to 
meet  at  each  angle.  The  buttresses  have  been 
heightened  above  those  normally  found  on 
stools  to  table  height,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  top  opens  outward  from  the  centre.  It  is  a 
piece  of  considerable  rarity. 

I  am  able  to  illustrate  here  (No.  iv)  an 
English  'games  table'  which,  if  not  contem- 
porary with  the  Audenarde  example,  is  not 
many  years  younger.  As  in  France,  dicing, 
cards,  chess  and  games  of  chance  of  all  kinds 
had  continuous  vogue  at  the  Court  of  the 
Tudors.  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  said,  'evinced 
uncanny  aptitude  for  cards  and  other  games 
and  played  deep,'  which  we  can  well  believe. 
Nevertheless,  only  a  very  few  examples  of  an 


No.  IV.— ENGLISH  GAMES  TABLE  :  CARVED  ON  FOUR  SIDES  :  FIRST  HALF  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
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early  Tudor  'games  table'  exist  to- 
day, probably  the  most  famous 
being  at  Penshurst,  the  property  of 
Lord  de  LTsle  and  Dudley,  a  wash 
drawing  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Shaw's  Ancient  Furniture,  pub- 
lished last  century.  Generally  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  type 
between  more  or  less  comparable 
pieces  of  French  and  English  furni- 
ture; therefore  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  closely  related  in  concep- 
tion and  purpose  these  tables  are. 
In  the  English  example  the  whole 
top  lifts  on  hinges  above  a  deeply- 
cut  frieze,  vigorous  in  design,  in 
which  only  slight  traces  of  the 
Gothic  influence  remain;  the  gen- 
eral inspiration  belongs  to  the  new 
manner  of  Renaissance.  Both  sides 
and  back  are  carved,  as  is  proper 
for  a  table  meant  to  stand  away 
from  a  wall,  and  one  surmises  that 
formerly  the  legs  rested  upon  an 


No.  V.— A  BOX  TABLE  WITH  LIFTING  TOP  :  OF  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE  :  SEVEN- 
TEENTH  CENTURY  :  REPRODUCED  BY  THE  COURTESY  OF  MR.  FRANK  PARTRIDGE 


No.  VI.  A  BOX  TABLE  OF  GREY  OAK,  UN  WAXED 
OF  ENGLISH  MAKE  :  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


under-structure  in  the  nature  of 
a  potboard.  In  spite  of  their 
scarcity,  it  is  probable  that  many 
'games  tables'  were  made,  al- 
though there  is  noconnecting  link 
between  the  earlier  type  repre- 
sented by  the  Penshurst  table  and 
a  much  later  rendering  of  the 
same  thing  which  appeared  in  the 
Seventeenth  Gentury.  However, 
having  looked  at  No.  iv,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  more  or  less  the 
same  ideas  expressed  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  table  (No.  v)  which 
was  probably  made  somewhere 
near  the  Welsh  border  a  hundred 
years  later.  Except  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  drawer,  we  see  but 
little  difference  in  build — in  fact, 
the  design  of  the  turned  legs  in 
outline  is  strangely  similar  in  N<  »s. 
iv  and  v. 

Another  variation  of  a  box  table, 
interesting  for  several  reasons, 
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No.  VII.  —A  SMALL  OAK  TABLE  SHOWING  STRONG  CHARACTERISTICS  ( )F  THE 
SECOND  PHASE  OF  FRENCH  RENAISSANCE  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


was  until  recently  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Harold 
Peto  at  Ifford  Manor  (No.  vi).  Standing  higher 
than  my  previous  example,  upon  slender  legs,  it  is 
also  more  elegant,  although  anything  resembling  a 
box  carried  on  legs  must  convey  an  impression  of 
clumsiness.  This  table  is  possibly  a  little  older  than 
that  depicted  in  No.  v.  The  top  lifts  at  a  position 
two-thirds  of  its  width  to  allow  the  front  to  fall  for- 
ward, an  arrangement  doubtless  effected  at  some 
period  subsequent  to  its  manufacture,  as  it  cuts 
through  the  strapwork  of  the  frieze. 

Although  scores  of  small  tables  must  have  been 
made  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  very  few  have 
survived.  But  from  the  Seventeenth  Century  on- 
wards, circular,  oval,  octagonal  tables,  chair-tables 
with  tip-up  tops  (No.  viii)  and  gate-legged  tables 
are  common.  Any  departure  from  the  orthodox 
design  of  a  table  is  welcome,  therefore  the  collector 
will  be  interested  in  the  small  oak  table  shown  in 
No.  vii.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  area  of  the  top 
has  been  considerably  increased  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  angle  brackets  of  extraordinary  shape. 
Apart  from  this  feature,  the  table  conforms  in  design 
to  those  made  during  the  second  phase  of  French 


Renaissance  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  rash  to  insist  that 
it  was  made  in  France,  as 
the  moulded  frieze  and 
stretchers,  the  presence  of 
a  potboard,  and  especially 
the  small  feet,  are  far  from 
being  French. 

Far  more  interesting  than 
other  types  of  tables  made 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
prior  to  the  Commonwealth 
was  that  designed  for  use  as 
a  small  side  or  serving  table, 
generally  referred  to  as  a  cre- 
dence table.  Usually  built 
on  a  semi-circular  or  half- 
octagon  plan  and  fitted  with 
a  drawer,  these  tables  could 
be  opened  out  by  means  of 
a  pivoting  'gate'  fixed  at  the 
back,  to  serve  as  a  centre 
table  if  necessary.  While  not 


No.  VIII. — AN  INTERESTING  CHAIR-TABLE  BEARING  THE 
DATE  1614  :  ENGLISH  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
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actually  the  prototype  of  the 
gate-leg  table  which  appeared  in 
large  numbers  after  the  Restor- 
ation, they  are  much  earlier  in 
type.  No.  ix  is  a  specimen,  fine  in 
quality  and  condition,  indicative 
of  a  date  not  later  than  1630, 
while  one  might  ascribe  a  simi- 
lar period  of  manufacture  to 
the  larger  and  more  important 
specimen  owned  by  Mr.  Fred 
Skull,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  this  illustration  (No.  x). 

The  student  of  design  will 
quickly  notice  the  strong  affinity 
in  form  between  the  legs  of  the 
former  of  these  tables  with  No. 
vii,  a  further  indication  of  the 
English provenanceof  that  table. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Skull's  specimen  re- 
tains four  turned  drops  below 
the  arcading  on  the  frieze.  These 
features  are  frequently  missing. 


No  IX  — A  CREDENCE  TABLE,  FINE  IN  QUALITY,  HAVING  THE  ORIGINAL  GATE 
AND  FLAP  :  OF  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURE  :  FROM  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


No.  X. — CREDENCE  TABLE  :  FIRST  HALF  OF  XVIITH 
CENTURY  :   BY  COURTESY  OF  MR.  FKED  SKI  LL 


in  fact,  it  is  exceptional  to  find 
any  table  of  this  period  which  re- 
tains them.  Without  such  a  motif, 
or  a  carved  bracket  which  is  some- 
times seen  in  the  same  position  to 
support  the  frieze,  the  design  con- 
veys an  impression  of  structural 
weakness.  Credence  tables  were 
generally  made  in  oak,  but  simpler 
varieties  exist  in  other  woods,  such 
as  ash,  elm  or  even  fruitwood ;  one 
made  of  yewtree  wood  is  uncom- 
mon. When  we  find  the  use  of  soft 
wood,  it  is  generally  in  the  less  or- 
nate domestic  furniture  construct- 
ed in  the  second  half  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  at  a  time  when  or- 
nament was  becoming  more  sub- 
dued and  construction  generally 
was  lighter,  although  a  short  revival 
occurred  soon  after  the  Restoration 
before  the  time  when  walnut  super- 
seded oak,  suggesting  a  temporary 
return  to  more  ornate  carving. 
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By  MONTAGUE  SUMMERS 


VNG  ROSCIUS  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  MACBETH 
iURE  WITH  MOVABLE  HEAD  FROM  TOY  THEATRE 


THERE  is  a  hush  in  the 
drawing-room  to-night. 
The  opening  piece  The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment  has 
gone  off  but  tamely  because 
we  are  all  agog  for  the  grand 
event  of  the  evening,  the  first 
production  chez  nous  of  that 
crusted  old  melodrama  The 
Miller  and  his  Men.  The  the- 
atre— architect  Mr.  Benja- 
min Pollock — measures  2 1  by 
22  inches.  It  is  a  noble  struc- 
ture. Beyond  the  elaborately 
'built  up'  stage  front  projects 
a  wide  apron  furnished  with 
its  little  row  of  tin  footlights, 
naked  and  unashamed,  in 
which  burn  real  wicks  fed  by 
colza.  Across  the  top  of  the 
proscenium — the  entablature 


is  coloured  salmon  pink  and  surmounted  by  the  Royal 
Arms,  all  proper — stretches  a  wonderful  panel  depicting 
Neptune  as  he  rides  in  triumph  over  the  glass  green 
waves,  whilst  all  around  Victorian  nymphs  with  jewelled 
bandeaux  and  pretty  kiss-curls,  garmented  in  gamboge, 
magenta  and  emerald,  hover  and  flutter  on  fairy  wing. 
There  are  four  boxes  crammed  with  ringleted  ladies  and 
whiskered  gentlemen  dressed  in  the  mode  of  the  fifties, 
whilst  the  very  active  musicians  on  the  'orchestra  slip'  are 
wearing  the  costume  of  at  least  thirty  years  before.  Below 
the  boxes  show,  one  on  either  side,  the  proscenium  doors, 
each  fitted  with  its  brass  door  knob  and  knocker.  Huge 
brackets  of  opaque  gas  globes  with  pendent  lustres  adorn 
the  Corinthian  columns.  The  scarlet  curtain  with  its 
enormous  tassels  and  heavy  gold  fringe  that  hangs  'in 


TRANSFORMATION  SCENE   IN   THE   SILVER  PALACE  :  IN  THE   AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 
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<  1 1 ARACTERS  IN  THE  '  GRAND  MELO-DRAMA  '  OF  THE  BROKEX 
SWORD  :  FIRST  PLATE  :  WILLIAM  BLAKE'S  ORIGINAL  DRAWING 

many  a  fold  and  vast,'  is  of  cardboard — and 
impracticable,  but  as  we  watch,  up  flies  the 
traditional  little  green  glazed  calico  curtain, 
and  away  we  go !  How  we  admired  that  first 
scene — a  cut-out,  which  meant  to  say  that 
your  back  scene  (one  can  hardly  call  it  a  back- 
cloth)  was  a  landscape  with  a  splendid  mill 
radiant  in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun — and 
Pollock's  glows  were  glows  indeed!  The  sails 
of  the  mill  could  actually  be  made  to  turn. 
This  was  done  by  cutting  them  out  separately 
from  the  plate,  and  piercing  them  with  a  large 
long  pin  which  of  course  penetrated  the  back 
scene  and  could  be  effectively  manipulated 
by  the  producer  or  one  of  his  assistants.  In 
front  of  the  back  scene,  in  the  first  or  sec- 
ond grooves  was  arranged  a  bank  technically 
known  as  a  'ground  piece,'  and  in  the  space 
between  could  be  moved  little  duplicate  fig- 
ures in  boats,  giving  the  idea  in  perspective 
of  men  rowing  across  the  stream.  The  climax 
of  the  play  shows  us  the  mill  blown  to  pieces 


by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine. 
This  is  managed  by  the  peaceful  landscape 
of  the  mill,  a  'close  up,'  being  withdrawn  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  discover  the  tableau  set 
at  the  back,  a  truly  terrific  picture  all  red  and 
yellow  flames  and  volleying  smoke  and  black- 
ened bodies  and  great  timbers  flying  through 
the  air.  A  little  gunpowder  (id.  a.  box)  dis- 
creetly used  made  this  finale  doubly  realistic, 
especially  since  it  was  accompanied  by  the 
stage  direction  so  dear  to  every  boy's  heart, 
'Red  fire  to  burn,' whilst  the  curtain  fell 'amid 
the  warmest  tokens  of  approval' — to  use  the 
traditional  phrase. 

We  were  indeed  back  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  drama.  Sixty  years  ago  such  an  enter- 
tainment used  to  take  place  almost  weekly- 
Saturday  nights  were  a  favourite  time — dur- 
ing the  winter  months  in  dozens  of  houses, 
but  I  doubt  whether  to-day  a  single  perform- 
ance is  being  given.  I  am  aware,  of  course, 
that  one  or  two  artistic  coteries  or  an  enthusi- 
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ast  here  and  there  may  be 
found  who  have  produced  a 
Pollock  play.  But  that  is  hard- 
ly the  same  thing.  As  a  pas- 
time the  Toy  Theatre  is  dead. 
The  modern  child  (if  I  may 
be  excused  so  paradoxical  a 
term)  is  not  interested  in  the 
juvenile  drama ;  he  has  a  hun- 
dred other  hobbies,  more  so- 
phisticate, more  scientific, 
more  dull — and  I  venture  to 
say  much  less  intellectual,  for 
as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
has  explained  to  us,  these  old 
plays  radiated  pure  romance. 
What  wonder  then  that  not 
a  few  eminent  men  have  been 
proud  to  boast  of  the  pleasure 
they  took  in  the  Toy  Theatre  when  boys,  a 
pleasure  which  in  many  cases  never  waned. 
Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  for  example,  was  a 
great  lover  of  the  Juvenile  Drama.  He  al- 
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WEST'S  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  WILD  BOY  OF  BOHEMIA,  AS  PERFORMED  AT  THE  ROYAL 
OLYMPIC  THEATRE  :   PLATE  SECOND  :  PRICE  2D.  PLAIN  :  DATED  27TH  MARCH,  1827 


ways  felt  a  keen  interest  in  the  painting  of 
scenes  and  characters,  and  often  helped  his 
son  prepare  the  little  pieces  for  the  miniature 
stage  of  which  he  was  so  ardent  a  supporter. 


CHARACTERS  IN  BERTRAM  :  PLATE  THIRD  :  LONDON,  PUBLISHED 
JUNE   15TH,  1824,  bY  VV.  WEST,  AT  57  WYCH  STREET,  STRAND 


CHARACTERS  IN  THE  MILLER  AXD  HIS  MEX  :  PLATE  THIRD 
PUBLISHED  4TH  DEC.  1813,  BY  H.  J.  JAMESON,  COVENT  GARDEN 
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SKELT'S  CHARACTERS  IN  HARLEQUIN  JACK  SHEPPARD  :  TOY    THEATRE  PLAY 


The  Toy  Theatre  has  given  thousands  end- 
less delight,  a  joy  which  is,  I  frankly  confess, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  still  unfaded.  The 
mere  choice  of  a  new  play,  I  well  remember, 
was  a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  for  some 
had  as  many  as  four  and  twenty  or  even  thir- 
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EROM  SKELT'S   SCENES   IN  HARLEQUIN  JACK  SHEPPARD  :  SCENE  THE  SECOND 


ty  plates  of  characters  and  scenes, 
some  eight  or  twelve.  There  fol- 
lowed the  mounting  of  the  plates, 
the  cutting  out,  the  fitting  of  the 
characters  in  their  tin  slides  of 
which  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  goodly  supply,  since  a  promi- 
nent figure  might  be  pictured  in 
various  dresses  and  attitudes — in 
a  cloak,  in  a  hat,  blindfold,  man- 
acled, with  drawn  sword,  with  a 
pistol,  with  a  torch,  seated  at  a 
table,  on  a  verdant  bank  asleep, 
and  each  of  these  must  have  its 
own  separate  slide  for  a  play  to 
run  smoothly.  Rehearsals  had  to 
be  called  again  and  again.  Then 
there  were  the  accessories.  If  a 
pantomime  were  in  the  course 
of  production,  gauze  must  be 
bought  for  the  transparencies, 
frost  for  the  snow  scenes,  tinsel, 
the  upkeep  of  a  theatre  made  heavy 
demands  on  a  boy's  pocket-money. 

There  is  one  remark  of  Stevenson's  which 
has  always  surprised  me.  He  speaks  of  'the 
long  drawn  disenchantment  of  an  actual  per- 
formance.' I  can  only  say  that  to  my  mind 
the  actual  performance  was  the 
crown  of  the  whole.  I  can  recall 
at  least  fifty  plays,  and  there  is 
not  one  which  I  have  not  acted 
several  times. We  had  our  favour- 
ites, of  course,  and  perhaps  The 
Miller  and  his  Men  came  first,  al- 
though The  Corsican  Brothers  ran 
it  pretty  hard.  Of  The  Miller  and 
his  Men — a  thoroughly  'Gothic' 
melodrama  originally  given  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1813 — I  have 
known  quite  a  dozen  different 
toy-theatre  versions,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  there  were  many  more. 
Mr.  Pollock  told  me  that  in  the 
old  days  he  had  often  seen  the 
play  (which  incidentally  was 
much  beloved  by  Dickens)  at  the 
famous  Britannia  under  the  re- 
gime of  Mrs.  Sara  Lane.  For  his 
window  at  73  Hoxton  Street  he 
generally  preferred  a  stage  set 
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with  the  last  scene  in  The  Corsi- 
can  Brothers,  'the  lonely  duel  in 
the  glade,'  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  in  mid-winter,  and 
what  with  cotton-wool  snow  and 
plenty  of  frost  and  the  pale  blue 
moonlight,  a  very  striking  tableau 
it  was.  Pantomimes  we  rather 
shirked  owing  to  the  harlequin- 
ade, which  began  somewhere  a- 
bout  Scene  Five  and  ran  through 
nine  or  ten  sets  at  least.  This 
involved  a  number  of  changes 
which  Thespian  slang  dubbed 
'tricks.'  There  was  also  The  Prison- 
er of  Rochelle — the  original  bur- 
letta  by  G.  D.  Pitt  was  produced 
at  the  Surrey  in  1 834 — a  difficult 
piece,  in  which  the  stage  was  di- 
vided down  the  centre  by  a  wall, 
a  drawing-room  being  on  one 
side,  a  prison  on  the  other.  This 
wall  had  a  secret  door  through 
which  one  character  passed  continually  from 
the  prison  to  the  room,  and  back  again  to 
keep  up  a  double  intrigue.  In  Skelt's  Jonatha?i 
Bradford,  the  legend  of  a  murder  at  a  wayside 
inn — the  original  drama  by  Fitzball  was  a 
Surrey  piece  of  1833 — our  little 
stage  had  to  be  divided  into  four 
compartments. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  story  of  the  'Penny 
Plain, Tuppence  Coloured'  is  the 
history  of  melodrama.  What  a 
roll  of  titles !  The  very  names  are 
transpontine  romance.  The  Vam- 
pire; The  Dog  of  Montargis;  The 
Brigand  and  the  Maid;  The  Wild 
Boy  of  Bohemia;  Timour  the  Tar- 
tar and  The  Wood  Daemon  by  Mat 
Lewis;  The  Old  Oak  Chest;  Sixteen 
String  Jack;  The  Red  Rover;  Black- 
eyed  Susan;  Guy  Fawkes;  The  Wood- 
man's Hut;  The  Maid  and  the  Mag- 
pie; The  Cornish  Wreckers.  Then 
there  were  the  pantomimes :  Dame 
Crump;  Harlequin  Little  King  Pip- 
pin; Mother  Goose;  and  so  on.  There 
were  the  Ainsworth  adaptations, 
Jack  Sheppard,  which  ran,  I  think, 


SlKlHU.'.r.S  ClUiilRAC'J'^Ua  ikviu  v>Tw©!U  lD-JKiliOIrt .       Flat*  9 


SKELT'S  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  WOOD  DAEMON  :  A  PLAY  FOR  THE  TOY  THEATRE 


to  sixty  or  more  sheets  of  scenes  and  charac- 
ters and  was  easily  the  longest  and  most  ex- 
pensive of  all  the  Toy  Theatre  plays ;  Rook- 
wood;  there  were  the  Scott  plays,  Guy  Man- 
nering;  Rob  Roy;  there  were  Oliver  Twist  and 


12  "'Kuii's  .xri-;>-  ks.n  ilyivu'.i)J  \y  '.\c k and tnt  kkax.stai.k NTi 


T.m"i.)r,  fnb  b,  wwfae./M  Qli  St. 5'  Lake} 

WEBB'S  SCENES  IN  HARLEQUIN  JACK  AND  THE  BEANSTALK  :  SCENE  TWELFTH 
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A  PANTOMIME  SET  OF  THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  IN  THE  WOOD 
OR  HARLEQUIN  AND  THE  MAGIC  HORN  :  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 


Paul  Clifford;  there  were  Julius  Caesar;  Othello; 
Macbeth.  Moreover,  in  the  plates  of  charac- 
ters we  have  actual  portraits  and  the  cos- 
tumes of  contemporary  actors.  Thus  in  The 
Miller  and  his  Men  we  possess  very  clear  like- 
nesses of  Liston,  Farley,  'beau'  Vining,  the 
boy  actor  Master  Gladstanes,  Sally  Booth, 
Mrs.  Egerton,  and  others.  Pollock's  Whitting- 
ton  and  his  Cat;  or,  Harlequin  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  has  portraits  of  a  popular  clown, 
Mons.  Nicolo  Deulin;  Fenton,  a  great  harle- 
quin, who  played  Dick  Whittington;  Miss 
Dixon;  and  many  more.  Pollock's  Sleeping 
Beauty  in  the  Wood;  or,  Harlequin  and  the  Magic 
Horn  presents  Harrison,  a  true  descendant  of 
Grimaldi;  Miss  Gibson  who  acted  Beauty, 
afterwards  Columbine,  and  as  Prince  Charm- 
ing, afterwards  Harlequin,  Ambrook,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  graceful  dancers  of  his  time. 

The  books  of  words  were  condensed  from 
the  original  script  of  the  play.  To-day  most  of 
these  are  excessively  rare.  Some  years  ago  as 
much  as  £5  was  paid  by  a  collector  for  Hodg- 
son's book  of  words  to  Guy  Fawkes,  originally 
published  at  fourpence.  It  must  be  confessed 


that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  abridgement  has 
been  so  drastic  as  to  leave  the  plot  completely 
(or  nearly)  unintelligible.  West  even  supplied 
a  book  of  words  for  his  Life  in  London,  a  pano- 
rama of  fast  life  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  so  chaste  a  script 
was  it  that  Mr.  Bowdler  himself  must  have 
approved.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  scenes  and 
characters  of  Life  in  London  were  etched  by 
Robert  (Isaac)  Cruikshank,  who  partially  il- 
lustrated the  source  of  the  play,  Tom  and  Jerry. 

The  drawings  executed  for  such  pioneers  of 
the  Toy  Theatre  as  West,  Jameson  and  Hodg- 
son were  often  the  work  of  famous  names. 
Among  their  artists  may  be  numbered  Rob- 
ert (Isaac)  Cruikshank,  as  we  have  seen;  his 
brother  George  Cruikshank;  the  two  Heaths; 
Flaxman,  who  was  professor  of  sculpture  at 
the  newly  constituted  Royal  Academy;  the 
historical  painter,  Charles  Alfred  Stothard; 
Robert  Dighton,  the  portrait  painter ;  William 
Finden,  the  eminent  engraver,  and  above  all 
—William  Blake. 

'Blake,'  says  Mr.  Godfrey  Turner,  writing 
in  1886,  'was  one  of  West's  most  industrious 
limners.'  His  monogram  the  interlaced  W.B. 
appears  quite  unmistakably  again  and  again. 
Particularly  noticeable  are  his  drawings  for 
The  Broken  Sword,  dated  November  4th,  1 8 1 6, 
and  Bertram.  This  latter  tragedy,  the  work 
of  Charles  Robert  Maturin,  which  was  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane  on  May  9th,  181 6, 
proved  an  extraordinary  success,  and  ran 
through  seven  editions  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  has  not  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  re- 
marked that  Bertram  furnished  the  libretto 
(by  Romani)  for  Bellini's  //  Pirata. 

In  181 2  David  Cox,  who  was  then  the 
scene-painter  at  the  Birmingham  Theatre, 
made  a  toy  stage  fully  equipped  with  col- 
oured scenes  and  characters  for  young  Mac- 
ready,  the  future  famous  tragedian,  whose 
father  owned  the  theatre. 

The  precise  origins  of  the  English  Toy 
Theatre  with  its  cardboard  characters  are 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine.  The 
suggestion,  at  least,  came  (I  believe)  through 
Germany,  where  about  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  engravers  were  issuing  a 
series  of  pictures  with  figures  for  cutting  out 
and  grouping  in  the  foreground.  Only  a  year 
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or  two  ago  I  bought  precisely 
such  a  set  for  a  Christmas  Crib 
in  Venice.  Puppets,  marionettes, 
peep-shows,  the  shadow-plays 
[ombres chinoises) ,  no  doubt  all  had 
their  influence.  There  were  also 
the  theatrical  toys  such  as  'Young 
Albert,  The  Roscius,'  seven  card- 
board figures — Hamlet,  Othello, 
Richard  III,  Douglas  and  so  forth 
— with  two  detachable  heads, 
one  white  and  one  black,  which 
could  be  fitted  to  the  correspond- 
ing bodies.  The  black  turbaned 
heads  were  used  for  Othello  and 
Selim  in  Brown's  popular  tragedy 
Barbarossa.  A  little  book  furnished 
appropriate  extracts  from  the 
various  plays. 

The  introduction  of  the  Juven- 
ileDrama  into  England  is  claimed 
upon  strong  evidence  for  J.  K. 
Green,  of  33,  Salisbury  Place, 
Walworth  New  Town,  in  1808.  Within  a  year 
or  two  West,  Jameson,  Hodgson  and  Lloyd 
were  hard  on  his  heels.  Green  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  one  of  his  latest  publications  being 
The  Battle  of  the  Alma  issued  in  the  year  1854. 


E  FROM  TOM  THUMB  (CHILDREN'S  PANTOMIME  TOY  BOOKS)  :  THE  EAGLE   CARRIES  OFF  TOM  THUMB 


POLLOCK'S   SCENES    IN   THE  SLEEPIXG  BEAUTY  :  THE  OGRE'S  KITCHEN  SCENE 


An  honoured  name  in  the  history  of  the 
Toy  Theatre  is  William  George  Webb,  of  Old 
Street,  St.  Luke's.  He  commenced  in  1838  and 
died  in  1890.  His  son  Mr.  H.  J.  Webb,  car- 
ried on  the  traditional  business  until  his  death 

some  three  years  ago. 

The  prolific  Mat- 
thew Skelt,  originally 
a  shoemaker,  turned 
his  little  shop  in  the 
Minories  into  a  Toy 
Theatre  depot  about 
1840.  To  Skelt  suc- 
ceeded his  contem- 
porary Redington, 
whose  'theatrical  and 
print  and  tinsel  ware- 
house' was  situated  at 
73,  Hoxton  Street, and 
who  died  in  1877,  at 
what  time  the  busi- 
ness was  taken  over  by 
his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Pollock. 
Mr.  Pollock,  the  last 
of  the  publishers  of 
Juvenile  Drama,  died 
in  August,  1937. 
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THE  PISTOLS  OF  BRESCIA 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


WHEEL-LOCK   BRESCIAN  PISTOL,   CIRCA    1650  :  WITH  GIO.    BATT.   FRA  NCI  NO  ON  BARREL 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  never  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  fire-arms  have  finer  or  more  tasteful 
weapons  been  produced  than  those  of  the 
famous  Comin- 
azzi  of  Gardone 
near  Brescia,  and 
of  their  almost 
equally  celebra- 
ted near  neigh- 
bours,the  Franci- 
ni.  Mechanically 
they  have  the  per- 
fectionofthefinest 
productionsofthe 
watch-maker's 
craft;  technically 
the  design,  pierc- 
ing, chasing  and 
chiselling  of  the 
steel  mounts  and 
locks  are  beyond 
reproach;  artisti- 
cally the  gracious 
sweeping  outlines 
of  the  stocks,  the 


(A)  LOCK  OF  CIRCA  167(1 
HY  ANTONIO  VENAZOLO 
(I!)  BARREL,  LAZARINO 
COMINAZZO:  THE  LOCK 
BY  CAVIO  FONDR1NO 
(C)  BARREL,  CIRCA  1660 


graceful  taper  of  the  fore- 
ends,  the  happy  balance 
of  burnished  steel  and 
polished  figured  walnut, 
are  superb.  They  are  in 
every  sense  masterpieces. 
And  thisperfectionand  ho- 
mogeneity are  the  more 
surprising  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  services 
of  four  craftsmen  were  re- 
quired for  the  making  of 
every  pistol,  carbine  or  ar- 
quebus, and  that  of  these, 
three,  though  working  in  the  same  material, 
employed  their  own  often  very  dissimilar 
motifs  and  their  own  individual  techniques. 
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zarinc  fabricate  a  Cardonc 
nel  Brcsciano'  (Bonaven- 
tura  Pistofilo :  Oplomachia, 
1 62 1,  p.  206)  achieved  a 
wide  reputation;  so  much 
so  that  the  trade-name  laz- 
zarine  was  for  more  than 
a  century  held  to  be  in- 
dicative of  a  pistol  or 
gun  barrel  of  superlative 
quality,  much  as  the  name 
of  Andrea  Ferara  or  Andrew 
meant  to  a  Scot  or  an 
Englishman  a  blade  of 
guaranteed  excellence. 

In  a  day  when  all  that 
was  finest  in  the  way  of 
arms  met  with  a  ready  and 
generous  appreciation 
throughoutthe  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  fame 
of  the  productions  of  the 


■SCIAN,  C.  1660-70  :  (B)  ALL  STEEL,  C.  1680 
L,  GIO.  BA  TTA .  FRA  NZZINO  ;  LOCK,  S.SIOLI 
&RANCIN0;  STOCKS,  B.  BON  FA  DINO,  C.  1640 


That  there  were  good 
gunsmiths  at  Brescia  be- 
fore the  Cominazzi  is 
undeniable;  but  it  was 
Lazarino  Cominazzo  the 
Elder  (d.  1 6 1 1 ) ,  calling 
himself  with  pardonable 
pride  Lazarino  da  Gardone, 
who  established  the  repu- 
tation of  the  town  and  of 
his  family,  and  spread 
their  fame  over  all  north- 
ern Italy.  It  was  he  who 
worked  for  Vincenzo 
Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Man- 
tua, the  prince  who  won 
honour  and  infamy  for 
himself  as  the  patron  of 
Tasso  and  the  murderer  of 
the  Admirable  Crichton. 
And  'le  canne  dette  Laz- 


(A)  LAZARINO  COMINAZZO,    C.  1660 

(B)  ALL  STEEL,  C.  1680  ;  BARREL  BY 
GIRONIMO  MUTTO  ;  STOCKS,  S.  SIOLI 

(C)  BY  LAZARINO  COMINAZZO,  C.  1670 
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SPANISH  FLINT- 
THIS   PISTOL  IS 


LOCK  PISTOL,  C.  1670,  WITH  BARREL  SIGNED  LL,  PROBABLY  LAZARO  LAZARINO 
REPRODUCED  HERE  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  COMPARISON  WITH  ALL-BKESCIAN  PISTOLS 


Brescian  gunsmiths  crossed  the  Alps.  Just  as 
the  Solingen  bladesmiths,  with  their  eyes  on 
foreign  markets  stamped  their  blades  with  'all 
the  best  marks,'  whether  Spanish,  Scots,  or 
English,  and  etched  them  with  appropriate 
mottoes,  so  the  gunsmiths  of  Gardone  oc- 
casionally met  the  wishes  of  their  foreign  cus- 
tomers by  embellishing  their  handiwork  with 
suitable  posies.  Moritz  Meyer,  in  his  Tecnolo- 
gie  de's  armes  a  feu,  mentions  a  Brescian  wheel- 
lock  carbine  of  1661,  on  the  lock  of  which 
was  etched  Ich  mags,  Gott  vermags  (I  propose, 
God  disposes).  But  in  general  the  Brescian 
work  sold  itself  without  such  aids,  though 
the  Imperial  Arms  often  occur. 

By  way  of  Germany  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  Italian  crafts- 
men spread  to  England.  King  Charles  I  ob- 
tained a  spring-gun  from  Antonio  Petrini,  the 
author  of  the  MS.  treatise  Arte  Fabrile,  1642, 
now  in  the  Tower  of  London. 


In  1646,  when 
travelling  in  Italy, 
John  Evelyn,  the 
famous  diarist,  vis- 
ited the  Cominazzo 
workshops  at  Gar- 
done  and  was  prop- 
erly impressed  by 
the  superlative 
quality  of  the  weap- 
ons there  produced : 
'Here  I  purchas'd 
of  old  Lazarino 
Cominazzo  my  f  1  ne 
carabine,  which 
cost  me  9  pistoles, 
this  city  being  famous  for  these  fire-armes, 
and  that  workman,  with  Jo.  Bap.  Franco,  the 
best  esteem'd.  The  city  consists  most  in  artists, 
every  shop  abounding  in  gunns,  swords,  ar- 
morers, &c.  Most  of  the  workmen  come  out 
of  Germanic'  * 

The  Diarist  was  not  the  only  Englishman 
of  his  age  who  appreciated  the  beauty  and 
splendid  craftsmanship  of  these  Brescian 
weapons.  Charles  Stuart  (1640- 1672),  last 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox  of  the  first 
creation,  was  an  ardent  collector  of  fine  fire- 
arms, the  productions  of  the  greatest  contem- 
porary makers.  And  since  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  travelled  on  the  Continent  elsewhere 
than  in  France,  he  must  have  obtained  the 
fire-arms  that  filled  his  Cabinet  either  in 
Paris  or  had  them  sent  to  him.  The  inventory 
of  his  property  at  Cobham  Hall  in  Kent, 
drawn  up  by  his  executors  shortly  after  his 

*  Edit.  1906,  vol.  I,  p.  268. 


BARREL,  LAZARO  LAZARIXO  COMINAZZO  ;  LOCK,  FRA  CO  GA  RA  TO  BRESCIA  ;  CIRCA   1670  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  J.  G.  MANN,  ESQ. 
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death  at  Elsinore  in 
1672,  includes  a  long 
list  of  splendid  arms, 
many  of  which  were  of 
interest  for  the  unusual 
mechanical  contrivan- 
ces, principally  for  load- 
ing, embodied  in  their 
construction.  Apart 
from  weapons  by  La 
Marre  of  Paris  and  other 
well-known  makers  the 
catalogue  includes  a 

pair  of  'long  Brescia  pistolls,'  and  a  pair  of 
'short  Brescia  pistolls,'  a  pair  of 'Turin  Pistolls' 
and  a  'Brescia  gunn.'* 

The  names  of  the  German  craftsmen  of 
whom  Evelyn  wrote  are  for  the  most  part  ir- 
recoverably lost.  Tragically  the  Brescian  ar- 
chives have  not  survived.  But  some  few  of 
these  men  rose  from  the  rank  of  artizans  to 
become  masters  and  to  sign  their  work.  A 
gunsmith  of  German  birth  who  worked  at 
Brescia  late  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  was 
G.  Penzneter,  one  of  whose  productions  is  in 
the  Zeughaus  at  Berlin.  He  was  a  kinsman, 
not  improbably  the  father,  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  Viennese  craftsman  Simon  Penzne- 
ter. We  must  not  be  too  strict,  however,  in 
our  interpretation  of  the  diarist's  use  of  the 

*  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  vol.  XVII  (1887),  p.  399. 


DETAIL  OF  PISTOL  IN  MR.  MANN'S  COLLECTION,  SHOWN  P.  304  :  ILLUSTRATING  PIERCING  AND  ENGRAVING 


LOCK  OF  PISTOL  SEEN  ABOVE  :  NOTE  CHARACTERISTIC  BRESCIAN  CHISELLING  OF  '  DOG-HEAD 


adjective  'German,'  for  among  those  who  in 
1698  were  making  'la  fornitura  di  archibugi' 
for  Vittorio  Amadeo  II  of  Savoy  were  two 
Brescian  craftsmen  whose  patronymic  is  ob- 
viously Danish  in  origin,  Gerolamo  and  Ber- 
nardino Pedersini. 

Evelyn's  reference  in  1646  to  'old  Lazarino 
Cominazzo,'  who  was  then  obviously  very 
much  alive,  is  somewhat  confusing,  for  Laza- 
rino the  Elder  who  worked  for  Vincenzo 
Gonzaga  died  in  161 1,  and  the  more  famous 
Lazarino  the  Younger,  who  died  at  Gardone 
in  1696,  cannot  have  been  an  old  man  in 
1646.  Nor  (supposing  Evelyn  to  have  made  a 
mistake  in  the  Christian  name)  can  the  artist 
whom  the  diarist  saw  have  been  Lazaro  the 
Elder  who  since  he  was  born  about  1620  and 
died  about  1680,  cannot  possibly  have  been 

described  as  'old'  in 
1646.  The  probability 
is  that  a  generation  has 
been  omitted  from  the 
Cominazzo  pedigree 
and  that  there  was  a 
third  Lazarino  whose 
working  life  must  have 
covered  the  period 
1 600-1 650. 

The  list  of  crafts- 
men, who  in  1698  were 
making  or  mounting 
fire-arms  for  Vittorio 
Amadeo  II,  includes 
the  names  of  other 
members  of  the  Com- 
inazzo family — Angelo, 
whose  pistol  barrels 
are  signed  either  Angelo 
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Lazaro  or  Angelo  Lazarino  Cominazzo,  and 
Pietro  and  Bartolommeo  de'  Caminati  or  Co- 
minazzi  'tutti  del  luogo  di  Gardone  nel  Bres- 
ciano.' 

Other  members  of  the  family  whose  names 
are  known  from  their  rare  appearance  upon 
pistol  barrels  are  Giovanni  Lazarino,  Loren- 
zo and  Lazarino  Fortunato  (second  half  of 
and  late  Seventeenth  Century),  Pietro  Laza- 
rino (early  Eighteenth  Century),  and Vincen- 
zo,  Antonio  and  Bartolo  (middle  and  late 
Eighteenth  Century). 

While  the  Cominazzi  made  the  barrels  and 
stocked  and  mounted  the  fire-arms  that  they 
sold,  they  never  made  the  locks  that  went 
with  them,  and  for  these  they  had  to  rely 
upon  craftsmen  who  specialized  in  this  work. 
Cominazzo  barrels  of  the  second  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  are  generally  found 
associated  with  locks  by  Francesco  Garato, 
G.  Catane,  Gio.  Azzi,  E.  Bianchi,  and  Pietro 
Mani,  Manani  or  Manini. 

Almost  equally  celebrated  as  gunsmiths 
were  the  Francini  also  of  Gardone,  the  best 
known  being  Evelyn's  'Jo.  Bap.  Franco'  (Gio- 
vanni Battista  Francino)  who  flourished  be- 


BUTT-CAP  AND  LOCK  OF  MR.  MANN'S  PISTOL,  BY  SAME  HAND  :  STOCK 


tween  1630  and  1666.  Bartolin,  who  worked 
for  the  Medici  at  Florence,  was  the  first  of 
this  family  to  win  fame,  and  the  names  of 
Antonio  and  Maffeo  are  also  known.  Ales- 
sandro,  who  was  either  the  son  or  brother 
of  Giovanni  Battista,  was  a  lock-smith  and 
mount-maker,  who,  so  we  may  judge  from  a 
pistol  in  the  Arsenal  at  Zurich,  occasionally 
supplied  the  Cominazzi  with  his  productions. 

Every  pair  of  pistols  turned  out  by  the 
great  workshops  of  Gardone  was,  as  noted 
earlier,  the  joint  production  of  four  crafts- 
men, but  while  the  names  of  the  barrel-  and 
lock-smiths  are  almost  invariably  marked  up- 
on their  work,  those  of  the  stock-makers  are 
entirely  lost,*  and  but  few  of  the  mount- 
makers  are  recorded.  A  valuable  'document' 
recording  the  names  of  three  joint  craftsmen 
is  an  early  eighteenth-century  pair  of  pistols 
at  Turin  (Nos.  N  65  and  66).  On  the  barrels 
appear  the  initials  G.M.  for  Girolamo  or 
Geronimo  Mutto  of  Gardone,  on  the  lock 
Filippo  Moretti,  and  D.  Bigoni  on  the  magni- 
ficently sculptured  mounts  of  gilded  brass.  Of 
the  mount-makers  who  worked  for  Lazarino 
Cominazzo  only  the  names  of  two  are  re- 
corded. That  of  An- 
drea Pizzi  is  found  on 
the  mounts  of  a  pis- 
tolone  in  the  Armeria 
Reale  at  Turin  (An- 
gelucci:  Catalogo,  p. 
453)  whereof  the  butt- 
cap  and  lock  are  su- 
perbly chiselled  and 
chased  with  foliage, 
monsters  and  mas- 
carons  in  the  manner 
of  the  late  Italian  ba- 
roque. He  was  prob- 
ably also  responsible 
for  the  mounts  of  a 
wheel-lock  arquebus 
made  for  Don  Juan 
Jose  of  Austria,  bas- 
tard of  Philip  IV  of 

*  The  name  Barto  Bonfadino 
is  cut  into  the  walnut  stock 
of  the  wheel-lock  pistol  circa 
1 640,  No.  907  in  the  Wallace 
Collection.  The  barrel  is  by 
plates  by  another  artist        Gio.  Batt.  Francino. 
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THE   PISTOLS  OF  BRESCIA 


'TER-PLATE  OF  MR.  MANN'S  PISTOL  :  SHOWING  DETAILS  OF  PIERCED  AND  ENGRAVED  WORK 


Spain,  in  the  Real  Armeria  at  Madrid  (Val- 
encia: Catalogo,  p.  303,  pi.  xxii,  3.)  In  the 
same  collection  is  a  late  seventeenth-century 
pistol  (K  219),  with  a  barrel  by  Angelo  Laz- 
arino  Cominazzo  and  mounts  bearing  the 
signature  Giovan  Antonivs  excvdit. 

Two  other  particu- 
larly happy  associations 
are  commemorated  by 
pistols  in  the  Zeughaus 
at  Berlin  and  in  the 
Armeria  at  Turin.  One 
bears  on  the  barrel  the 
name  DomenicoBono- 
mino  and  on  the  lock 
that  of  Giovanni  Ber- 
etta,  a  member  of  a 
well-known  Lombard 
family  that  produced 
many  artists.  The  other, 
of  the  late  Seventeenth 
Century,  has  the  name 
of  Carlo  Bottarello  on 
the  lock  and  that  of 
Gio.  Battista  Francino 
on  the  barrel. 

Those  who  may  wish 
to  study  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Brescian 
craftsmen  at  first  hand 
will  find  a  small  but  re 
presentative  collection 
in  the  Armouries  of  the 


Tower  of  London,  while 
the  Wallace  Collection  at 
Hertford  House,  which 
has  contributed  largely 
to  the  illustration  of  these 
notes,  is  remarkably  rich 
in  pistols  of  the  middle 
and  third  quarter  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

With  the  exception  of 
that  in  Mr.  J.  G.  Mann's 
collection,  the  pistols  il- 
lustrated in  this  article 
are  in  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion, and  are  described  in 
the  late  Sir  Guy  Laking's 
Catalogue.  The  dates 
here  ascribed  to  one  or 
two  of  the  weapons  do  not  correspond  with 
those  in  the  Catalogue,  and  I  have  not  hesitat- 
ed to  describe  the  pistol,  p.  304  (upper),  as 
Spanish,  though  Sir  Guy,  possibly  on  account 
of  the  initials  which  appear  on  the  barrel, 
believed  it  to  be  of  Brescian  origin. 


REVERSE  VIEW  OF  THE  PISTOLS  SHOWN  P.  302  (LOWER  ILLUSTRATION)  :  THE  DECORATIONS  ON  B 
INCLUDE  IMPERIAL  EAGLE  REPEATED  SEVERAL  TIMES  :  PROBABLY  MADE  FOR  AUSTRIAN  MARKET 
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THE  RAILWAY  IN  CARICATURE 


By  JOHN  PHILLIMORE 


Wi 


•THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  '  FROM 
THE  COMIC  BRADSHA  IF,  OR  BUBBLES 
FROM  THE  BOILER.  PRICE  SIXPENCE 


OH  TIMES  ARE  REALLY  VERY  HARD.  ^  J 


ITH  the  advent  of  the  rail  road  and  steam  locomotion  it 
was  only  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be  scoffers  and  on 
both  sides — those  who  did  not  believe  in  the  new-fangled 
form  of  travel  and  considered  it  a  bubble  that  would  burst  like  the 
boilers,  and  those  who  foresaw- the  doom  of  the  stage  coach  and 
horse  driver  in  general.  During  the  earlier  part  of  last  century, 
there  were  issued  a  large  number  of  prints  dealing  with  railway 
subjects — the  writer  has  in  his  early  railway  collection  nearly  600, 
and  among  these  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  caricatures — now 
very  scarce.  Such  prints  and  engravings  are  of  special  interest  to- 
day because  they  well  illustrate  the  state  of  mind  of  many  of  the 
public  at  the  time  and  because  they  often  contain,  in  addition  to 
humour,  some  bearing  on  the  historical  side.  These  caricatures 
cover  several  fields,  notably,  the  discomfort  of  railway  travel,  the 
dangers  supposed  to  be  incurred,  the  death  knell  of  the  horse,  poli- 
tics, and  the  mad  speculative  fever  for  railway  undertakings  which 
seized  on  the  whole  country  at  various  periods  but  was  at  its  most 
virulent  height  about  1845.  ^  ^s  proposed  to  comment  briefly 
upon  some  of  the  prints  and  so  forth  in 
the  writer's  collection  which  portray  the 
Railway  in  Caricature,  some  of  which 
are  illustrated  here.  Printed  music  with 
illustrated  covers  played  a  considerable 
part,  not  only  in  serious  propaganda  for 
the  first  steam  railways,  but  also  in  ridi- 
culing them.  The  earliest  example  in  the 
collection  is  a  music  front  illustrative  of  the 
alarm  caused,  or  rather  thought  likely  to 
be  caused,  to  other  travellers  by  the  fire- 
spitting,  ear-piercing,  and  fume-spread- 
ing railway,  and  is  one  of  considerable 
interest,  apart  from  its  early  date  which 
must  be  prior  to  1830  when  William  IV 
came  to  the  throne.  The  6-page  engraved 
piece  of  music  is  entitled  The  Rail  Road.  A 
comic  Sofig,  written  by  James  Bird,  the  Music 
composed  and  arranged  by  E.  J.  Westrop. 
The  uncoloured  lithograph  vignette  on 
the  front,  illustrated  here,  shows  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  a  passing  train  on  the 
horses  and  passengers  of  a  coach.  A  rather 
delightful  touch  is  the  'cellist  playing  with 
his  back  to  a  milestone  on  which  is  'VII. 
Norwich.'  The  'G.R.'  on  the  boot  of 

.  ,       ,  ,  j     rr>r-       1  ALL  THE  WORLD  IS  SCHEMING!  :  COLOURED  LITHOGRAPH  COVER  TO 

the  coach  should  be  noticed.  Inis  draw-      comic  song  by  j.  e.  carpenter,  music  arranged  by  j.  harroway 
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ing  was  executed  be- 
fore the  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway 
which  was  the  first  in 
the  world  to  convey 
passengers  regularly 
throughout  the  line 
by  steam  locomotive. 
It  is  therefore  not  un- 
natural that  the  artist 
was  somewhat  con- 
fused in  mind  when  he 
came  to  draw  a  rail 
locomotive  and  the 
result  is  that  he,  with 
delightful  inaccur- 
acy, depicts  a  Gurney 
steam  road  coach — of 
about  1827  and  of 
London  to  Bath  fame 
— instead.  Thus  we 
have  the  machine 
with  four  wheels  and 

the  driver  steering  additional  wheels  in  front. 
There  is  the  necessary  fencing  along  the  line, 
and  the  rail  coach,  with  the  guard  sitting  on 
the  roof  and  waving  his  arms,  is  fairly  ortho- 


3%e  J¥e.  azures'  of  Me  ,y&e?7/^jft<>a>ct.   rtrvjjz' 


ug/, 

'  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  RAIL-ROAD — CAUGHT  IN  THE  RAIL-WAY  !  ':  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  PRINTS 
COLOURED   BY   HAND  :   PUBLISHED  IN   1831   BY  S.  CANS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  LONDON 


dox.  In  between  the  verses  of  the  song  is  print- 
ed amusing  dialogue.  An  example  of  a  music 
front  depicting  the  all  conquering  power  of 
steam  for  locomotion  and  the  deaths  of  the 

horse  and  coach  driver 
is  that  shown  and  be- 
longing to  a  4 -page 
engraved  piece  of 
music  called  Steam! 
Steam!!  Steam!!!  writ- 
ten by  H.  V.  Smith  and 
sung  A  t  the  London  Thea- 
tres. The  Royal  Gardens 
Vauxhall,  and  at  the 
Ranelagh  &  Tivoli  Gar- 
dens Margate.  As  a 
sample  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  here  is  one 
of  the  seven  verses — ■ 
'The  race  of  Horses  soon 

will  be  whole  dead, 
And  each  Livery  Stable 

become  a  Coal-shed; 
Post-boys  will  have  to  doff 

their  beavers 
For  the  large  slouch'd 
Hat  and  turn  COAL- 
HEAVERS, 


'THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  RAIL- ROAD— SHOWING  THE  INCONVENIENCE  OF  A  BLOW  UP'  :  ONE  OF  A 
PAIR  OF  HAND-COLOURED   PRINTS  :   PUBLISHED   IN   1831   BY  S.  GANS,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET 
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THE  RAIL  ROAD  :  LITHOGRAPH  FROM  THE  COVER  OF  1  HE  COMIC  SONG  WRITTEN  BY 
JAMES  BIRD,  THE  MUSIC  BY  E.  J.  WESTROP  :  PUBLISHED  BY  PURDAY,  HIGH  HOLBORN 


inn-keepers  too,  will  be  Out  of  humour 
When  they  hear  of  the  well  known  rumour, 
Which  says  instead  of  ALE  and 
PORTER 

They'll  only  want  a  supply  of 
WATER. 
Sing  Hey  Sing  Ho,  &c.' 

In  most  of  these  popular  songs 
and  so  forth  reference  is  made 
to  a  rail  road  being  made  to 
the  moon  and  to  the  stars,  and 
this  is  the  explanation  of  the 
viaduct  leading  thereto  in  the 
background  of  the  lithograph. 
The  picture  is  self  explana- 
tory, but  the  cat  going  by 
steam  after  the  mouse  is  an 
amusing  touch  and  also  the 
notice  on  the  front  of  the  loco- 
motive which  reads  'Patent 
Safety  Neck  or  Nothing'  with, 
below  the  Royal  Arms,  'Lon- 
don to  Paris  in  2  Hours.'  This 
drawing  was  probably  done 
about  1830.  The  prophesied 
demise  of  the  horse  caused  a 
great  stir  throughout  the 


country  and  naturally  called 
forth  much  abuse  and  ridicule 
of  the  locomotive  and  railway 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition. 
It  was  often  seriously  believed 
that  boilers  would  be  contin- 
ually bursting  and  two  de- 
lightfully drawn  caricatures 
by  Henry  Heath  well  illus- 
trate this  prevailing  idea. 
These  coloured  lithographs 
were  published  in  1831  by  S. 
Gans  of  Southampton  Street, 
London,  and  the  influence  of 
the  opening  of  the  Liverpool 
&  Manchester  Railway  to  the 
public  is  evident.  The  first 
print  is  entitled  The  Pleasures  o  f 
the  Rail-Road.  Caught  in  the  Rail- 
way! Stephenson's  'North- 
umbrian' engine,  which  re- 
presented the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  Rocket  type 
and  which  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool on  August  gth,  1830,  is  well  depicted. 
The  driver  reading  his  paper,  the  fireman 


STEAMl  STEAM!!  STEAM!!!  :  LITHOGRAPH  FROM  THE  COVER  OF  THE  COMIC  SONG 
WRITTEN  BY  H.  V.  SMITH  :  PUBLISHED  BY  CHARLES  JEFFERYS  ft  CO..  SOHO,  LONDON 
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asleep,  the  beggar  who  has  left  his  wooden 
leg  under  the  wheel,  the  man  lying  under  the 
engine,  the  dog  with  his  tail  under  the  driv- 
ing wheel,  the  gentleman  'all  out'  in  front 
either  fleeing  or  trying  to  stop  the  locomotive, 
and  the  expressive  faces  of  the  other  persons 
are  remarkable.  The  second  print  which  has 
a  different  sub-title — Showing  the  Inconvenience 
of  a  Blow  up — is  the  sequel,  and  here  also  the 
individual  expressions  are  well  worthy  of 
notice,  particularly  those  of  the  old  gentle- 
man leaning  out  and  trying  to  ward  off  the 
accident  with  his  hand,  the  lady  who  is  escap- 
ing elegantly  over  him  out  of  the  window, 
and  the  gentleman  on  the  ground  who  is 
taking  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  lady's 
drawers.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that,  in 
drawing  the  coach,  Heath  clearly  had  in  mind 
the  processional  state  carriage  which  was 
specially  designed  and  built  to  take  the  Duke 
of  Wellington — then  Prime  Minister — and 
his  distinguished  party  on  the  inaugural  run 
at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  &  Manches- 
ter Railway  on  September  15th,  1830.  On 
that  occasion  the  'Northumbrian'  was  driven 
by  George  Stephenson,  carried  a  lilac  flag, 
and  started  the  procession  by  drawing  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  special  carriage.  I  have 
never  come  across  other  examples  of  these 
prints,  and  the  hand  colouring,  although  I 
am  not  certain  that  it  is  contemporary,  makes 


u,  fleu,  /ntij-    ,/  nuif    /ists  fast  his  a//  m  /imJwatfs  ' 

'HOW  MANY  A  MAN  HAS  LOST  HIS  ALL  IN  RAILWAYS!'  FROM 
AN  ENGRAVED  VIGNETTE  ON  NOTE-PAPER,  A  POPULAR  DEVICE 
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THE  EXCURSION  TRAIN  GALOP:  THE  COLOURED  COVER  OF  A 
POPULAR  SONG  BY  FRANK  MUSGRAYE  :  LONDON',  BREWER  &  CO. 


them  very  'bright.'  Two  amusing  prints 
drawn  to  show  the  effect  on  the  horse  trade 
of  the  advent  of  the  railway  are  entitled 
Effects  of  the  Rail  Road  on  the  Brute  Creation: 
these  must  have  proved  popular,  because  not 
only  did  they  run  into  more  than  one  edition, 
but  the  pictures  were  also  done  in  colour  on 
linen  as  handkerchiefs  or  small  tablecloths. 
The  prints  were  '  published  ...  by  In°- 
Townsend  No.  2,  King  St.  Manchester,'  the 
first  plate  bearing  'July  12th  1831'  and  the 
second  'July  6th  1 83 1 .'  The  first  shows  the 
Liverpool  coach  horses  out  of  work  and  beg- 
ging a  living  and  the  second  describes  all  the 
various  degrading  jobs  to  which  the  old  coach 
horses  have  been  reduced.  These  lithographs 
are  uncoloured.  The  linen  print,  which  meas- 
ures about  23!  X  19^  ins.,  differs  from  print 
No.  1  in  that  round  the  central  picture  are 
fine  views  of  a  train  of  three  open  carriages 
drawn  by  'Queen  Adelaide';  of  the  first 
railway  suspension  bridge — on  the  Stockton 
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C an  ur 


'CAN  YOU  TELL  ME  HOW  TO  MAKE  £10,000  HONESTLY  ?'  FROM 
AN  ENGRAVED   VIGNETTE   USED   AS  A  NOTE-PAPER  HEADING 

&  Darlington  Railway — opened  in  1830, 
showing  a  train  going  over  it;  a  4- wheel  open 
train — also  tightly  packed  with  passengers 
and  soldiers — drawn  by  the  'Comet'  with  a 
2-wheeled  tender;  and  the  famous  Sankey 
Viaduct  with  an  open  truck  train  drawn  by 
the  'Dart,'  as  are  the  carriages,  with  canopies, 
in  the  central  caricature  picture  and  in  the 
lithographed  prints.  It  is  of  passing  interest  to 
note  that  the  'Queen  Adelaide'  was  of  the 
'  Novelty '  or  Ericsson  engine  type  and  that 
the  view  of  this  locomotive  on  the  linen  is 
supposed  to  be  the  only  known  representa- 
tion of  the  'Queen  Adelaide.'  I  have  this 
handkerchief  printed  in  brown  and  also  in 
blue.  The  finely  coloured  full-page  lithograph 
front  to  The  Excursion  Train  Galop  by  Frank 


■RAILWAY  GYMNASTICS'  :  AN  ILLUSTRATION  TO  THE  BOOKLET 
NAMED  THE  COMIC  BKADSHAW,  OR  BUBBLES  FROM  THE  BOILER 


Musgrave  is  in  a  happier  vein  and  shows  how 
a  holiday  maker  could  enjoy  the  new  form  of  1 
travel  even  in  the  utmost  discomfort.  The 
view  is  clearly  taken  on  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  by  Shakespeare  Cliff  at  the  time  that 
the  railway  to  Dover  was  opened  in  1844.  To 
judge  by  the  gentleman  on  the  extreme  right, 
speed  was  not  sufficient  to  spoil  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  cigar,  though  it  was  clearly  enough 
to  allow  one  to  lose  one's  straw  hat.  The  ex- 
cursionist; who  is  exhibiting  to  his  lady  com- 
panion the  beauties  of  the  chalk  cliffs  with 
his  umbrella,  is  a  pleasing  touch.  The  rather 
Cruikshank-like  drawings,  which  are  col- 
oured, speak  eloquently  of  early  railway 
travel.  They  depict  scenes  on  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway.  In  the  centre  picture  lug- 
gage is  being  stored  on  the  roofs  of  the  car- 
riages, the  somewhat  large  lady  enquiring  at 
the  second-class  booking  office  has  a  notice 
on  her  right  referring  to  'Large  parcels,'  the 
gentleman  in  the  right-hand  top  corner  is 
clearly  meant  to  be  the  guard  who  in  the  early 
trains  sat  upon  a  high  seat  on  the  outside  of 
the  carriage,  and  the  view  below  shows  what 
could  be  seen  of  passengers,  or  what  little 
passengers  could  see  themselves,  owing  to  the 
steam,  smoke,  and  cinders,  when  travelling  in 
third-class  carriages  which  were  really  open 
trucks.  That  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  came 
in  for  their  turn  of  ridicule  in  connexion  with 
the  rail  road  is  to  be  seen  by  a  coloured  litho- 
graph music  front,  illustrated  here,  the  comic 
song,  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  being  entitled  All 
the  World  is  Scheming!  Oh  Times  are  really  very 
hard.  The  song  is  'dedicated  to  the  Projectors 
of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Now  on  the 
Tapis.'  The  rail-road  company  is  the  London 
&  Greenwich,  London's  first  railway,  which 
was  opened  from  London  Bridge  to  Deptford 
on  December  14th,  1836,  and  fully  to  Green- 
wich on  December  24th,  1838.  An  instance 
of  a  railway  being  connected  with  a  political 
cartoon  is  the  plain  lithograph  entitled  Great 
Western  General  Booking  Office.  It  shows  O'Con- 
nell,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Dr.  Bowring,  Mr.  Hume, 
Mr.  Emmerson  Tennent  and  Sir  James 
Graham.  O'Connell  is  saying  'Gentlemen  we 
are  all  full — but  if  you  only  wait  for  the  next 
train  we  shall — I  have  no  doubt — be  able  to 
accommodate  you  all  with  seats.'  Queen 
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Victoria,  writing  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
on  August  gth,  1837,  states  that  she  is  thank- 
ful to  say  that  the  Elections  have  proved 
rather  favourable,  'though  not  quite  so  much 
as  we  should  wish.  .  .  .  The  Irish  Elections  are 
very  favourable  to  us.  .  .  .'  While  the  extreme 
Radicals  were  in  several  cases  defeated,  the 
number  of  O'Connell's  followers  was  decid- 
edly increased.  The  general  balance  of  par- 
ties was  not  much  affected.  Lord  John  Russell 
in  a  letter  to  the  Queen  dated  August  15th, 
states  among  other  things  that  he  'is  sorry  to 
add  that  bribery,  intimidation,  and  drunken- 
ness have  been  very  prevalent  at  the  late 
elections,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  dis- 
position to  riot  has  only  been  checked  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Military.  .  .  .'  The  drawing 
was  done  by  John  Doyle — the  famous  politi- 
cal cartoonist,  'H.B.' — and  the  lithograph  was 
published  by  T.  McLean,  26  Haymarket,  on 
August  31st,  1837.  We  now  come  to  the  time 
of  the  greatest  railway  mania  which  England 
has  ever  experienced  before  or  since,  and  this 
began  about  1845.  The  orgy  of  railway  pro- 
motion and  speculative  fever  died  a  natural 
death  two  years  later,  though  the  evil  effects 
went  on  for  some  years  afterwards.  It  was  a 
time  when  even  the  navvy  or 
the  office  boy  believed  in  the 
get-rich-quick  method,  and  the 
application  for  shares — often  in 
proposed  railway  companies, 
the  lines  of  which  had  never 
even  been  surveyed — bore  no 
relationship  to  the  income  of 
the  applicant.  An  amusing  car- 
toon by  John  Leech  was  repro- 
duced, unsigned,  in  Punch  in 
1 845,  and  in  the  original  water- 
colour  drawing  (10 J  X  8 \  in.) 
entitled  Waiting  for  the ' Railway 
Times'  —  after  Haydon  —  the 
navvy  is  seen  waiting  with  ill- 
concealed  impatience  for  the 
paper  in  order  to  look  up  the 
latest  railway  news  preparatory 
to  filling  in  the  form  of  applica- 
tion which  is  on  the  table.  There 
was  a  craze  for  engraved  head-  eftf 
ings,  illustrating  all  kinds  of 
scenery  and  different  subjects, 


on  notepaper,  and  the  railway  had  its  share  of 
this  form  of  publicity.  The  writer  has  a  num- 
ber of  these  sheets  of  notepaper  with  different 
engravings  commemorative  of  the  railway 
mania  and  one  or  two  are  depicted  here.  The 
Comic  Bradshaw,  or  Bubbles  from  the  Boiler,  by 
Angus  B.  Reach,  illustrated  by  H.  G.  Hine, 
and  published  by  D.  Bogue  of  86  Fleet  Street 
in  1848,  contains  a  number  of  amusing  little 
caricatures  such  as  that  showing  the  changes 
in  a  man's  face,  'corresponding  to  the  degree 
of  discomfort  of  the  seat,'  'the  old  lady  in 
Devonshire,  who,  after  rapping  at  one  of  the 
posts  (sic)  telegraph  with  her  umbrella, 
shouted  out  the  message  which  she  intended 
should  be  conveyed  along  the  wire,'  and  the 
railway  officials  jumping  through  a  signal 
hoop  as  the  train  went  along  in  order  to 
amuse  the  passengers.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  this  somewhat  strenuous,  not  to  say  dan- 
gerous, form  of  exercise  would  help  to  keep 
the  company's  servants  fit. 

The  railway,  in  its  rivalry  to  canal  and 
coach,  was  the  cause  of  as  much  bitterness, 
ridicule  and  humour  as  was  the  motor  in  its 
early  and  even  later  stages  of  development. 
These  moods  are  reflected  in  caricature. 


of  thjb  RAJLL  ROAD  as  the  JJ'IWTJE    OWE  AT  HOST. 


'EFFECTS  OF  THE  RAIL  ROAD  ON  THE  BRUTE  CREATION'  :  ONE  OF  A  SERIES  OF 
HUMOROUS  LITHOGRAPHS  OF  LARGE  SIZE   :  THIS  PLATE  MEASURES  14J  X   10J  IN. 
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A  ROYAL  WAS  SAIL- BOWL 


By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


No  I  —WASSAIL-BOWL  OF  KING  JAMES  II,  AS  DUKE  OF  YORK 
SHOWING  THE  INSCRIPTION  :  EX  BONO  ROBERT  MYNORS,  ETC. 

FEW  wassail-bowls  can  lay  just  claim  to 
such  romantic  associations  as  those  that 
have  gathered  about  the  splendid  bowl 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Hale  family  and 
is  now  an  outstanding  object  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  S.  R.  Vereker  of  Hamsterley  Hall 
near  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Not  only  is  it  the 
largest  wassail-bowl  known,  being  1 7  J  inches 
high  without  the  lid,  and  19  inches  across 
the  rim,  but  the  under  side  of  the  silver  foot  is 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  King  James  II,  as 
Duke  of  York,  its  original  owner. 

As  it  now  exists,  the  plain  lignum  vitae 
bowl  is  enriched  with  three  silver  mounts, 
that  forming  the  rim  being  engraved  with  an 
appropriate  quotation  from  Horace's  Epistles 
(I.  v.  11,  16-20):  'What  a  miracle  cannot 
the  wine-cup  work?  It  unlocks  secrets,  bids 
hopes  be  fulfilled,  thrusts  the  coward  into  the 


field,  takes  the  load  from  anxious  hearts, 
teaches  new  arts.  The  flowing  bowl — whom 
has  it  not  made  eloquent?  Whom  has  it  not 
made  free  even  amid  pinching  poverty?'  The 
body  was-  originally  encircled  by  two  wide 
bands  of  silver  with  dentated  margins,  of 
which  the  impressions  can  still  be  seen,  while 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  cover  rose  six 
turned  finials  and  a  central  spice-box  and 
cover  which  must  likewise  have  been  mounted 
in  silver.  Where  the  missing  silver  bands  once 
were  is  a  contemporary  inscription — Ex  dono 
Robert  Mynors  Armiger  Anno  i6g4-  On  stylistic 
grounds  the  mounts  of  this  bowl  cannot  be 
dated  earlier  than  about  1680,  and  the  foot 
with  its  gadrooning  is  of  a  fashion  generally 
considered  to  be  characteristic  of  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  It 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
this  bowl  was  made  at  the  very  close  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.  The  mark,  im- 
pressed seven  times  on  the  mounts,  is  a  cir- 
cular punch  with  /  R  between  a  crown  above 
and  a  crescent  below,  an  earlier  form  of  the 
mark  entered  by  John  Ruslen  or  Ruslin  at 
Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  1697. 

It  has  frequently  happened  in  the  past  that 
personal  possessions  of  the  Sovereign  or  of 
Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  when  once  past 
their  pristine  freshness,  have  passed  either  as 
gifts  or  perquisites  into  the  hands  of  servants 
in  the  Royal  Household.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  loss  of  the  two  silver  bands  and  of  the 
finials  and  spice-box  led  to  such  a  transfer- 
ence in  the  present  case.  There  is,  however, 
at  this  period  no  record  of  a. member  of  the 
Household  of  the  name  of  Robert  Mynors. 
Nevertheless,  the  identification  of  the  owner 
of  this  bowl  presents  no  great  difficulty,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  was  not  only  a 
devoted  supporter  of  King  James,  but  that 
over  a  period  of  many  years  he  was  brought 
by  his  duties  into  frequent  and  close  contact 
with  His  Majesty  as  Duke  of  York,  it  is  not 
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difficult  to  imagine  how  he  became  possessed 
of  Mr.  Vereker's  bowl. 

His  Royal  Highness  James  Duke  of  York 
as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  the  Naval  dockyards  at  Chat- 
ham. On  these  occasions  he  must  many  times 
have  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Governor 
of  Upnor  Castle,  which  not  only  guarded  the 
dockyards  but  offered  the  only  suitable  lodg- 
ing in  the  locality  for  so  exalted  a  guest.  And 
in  1676  Mr.  Robert  Mynors,  then  holding  a 
commission  in  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Robert 
Brooke's  Regiment,  had  been  appointed 
Store-keeper,  Captain  and  Governor  of  Up- 
nor Castle  in  succession  to  John  Fortescue. 
These  offices  he  seems  to  have  discharged 
with  entire  satisfaction  to  those  in  authority 
until  the  flight  of  King  James  in  December, 
1688.  At  that  time  and  afterwards  Captain 
Mynors'  conduct  seems  to  have  caused  grave 
scandal.  He  had  been  seen  to  drink  confusion 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  to  the  Dutch 
Fleet.  He  had  been  heard  to  swear  that  he 
would  blow  up  the  Castle  sooner  than  let 
King  William  have  it.  And — crowning  of- 
fence— on  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  King  and  Queen  he  forbade  the  garrison 
to  drink  Their  Majesties'  healths,  while  he, 
with  certain  officers  of  the  Customs  and  the 
Master  Gunner  of  the  Castle,  solemnly  drank 
that  of  King  James  upon  their  knees.  These 
demonstrations  were,  however,  of  a  kind  with 
which  authority  had  in  those  days  become 
very  familiar.  Their  inspiration  was  as  often 
as  not  the  wine  pot  and  the  wassail-bowl.  But 
Captain  Mynors  went  too  far  when  his  loyal- 
ty to  the  King  in  exile  led  him  to  turn  Upnor 
Castle  into  a  place  of  refuge  for  well-known 
Papists  and  enemies  of  the  newly  established 
Government,  men  such  as  Christopher,  Lord 
Teynham,  until  lately  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Kent,  and  a  certain  Captain  Vernatti,  and  to 
endeavour  to  arrange  for  their  escape  abroad. 
As  a  consequence  he  was  at  the  close  of  1689 
dismissed  from  his  governorship  by  the  Duke 
of  Schomberg.*  King  William  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  taken  his  conduct  too  ser- 
iously and  early  in  1691  Captain  Mynors  was 

*  This  incident  is  recounted  at  reasonable  length  in  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  Domestic  for  1689.  For  other  inci- 
dents in  Captain  Mynors'  career,  see  the  C.S.P.D.  and  also 
the  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  for  1694. 


No.  II.— THE  UNDER  SIDE  OF  THE  FOOT  OF  KING  JAMES'  BOWL 
SHOWING   HIS    ARMORIAL   BEARINGS   WHEN  DUKE   OF  YORK 


again  in  command  at  Upnor,  filling  in  ad- 
dition the  office  of  Deputy  Vice-Admiral  of 
Kent.  Early  in  1694  we  find  him  and  his  in- 
dependent company  in  garrison  at  Windsor. 
But  by  May  he  had  returned  to  Upnor,  and 
there  on  October  15th,  1694,  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
Frindsbury  Church,  Kent. 


No.  Ill  —THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  WASSAIL-BOWL  OF  KING  JAMES  II 
SHOWING  THE  'PRINT'  MADE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  TUDOR  ROSE 
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THE  PETER  DE  WINT  EXHIBITION 

AT  LINCOLN 


IT  was  an  excellent  idea  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Harms- 
worth's  to  bring  Peter  de  Wint  back  to  Lincoln.  In 
that  city,  the  centre  of  his  most  favoured  painting 
ground,  he  was  always  most  completely  at  home.  And 
there  he  met  the  lady  who  was  to  become  his  life's  com- 
panion, the  sister  of  the  painter  William  Hilton.  At 
Lincoln,  de  Wint  certainly  spent  his  happiest  days  and 
produced  many  of  his  happiest  pictures. 

It  was  primarily  with  the  object  of  assembling  a 
strong  presentation  of  Lincolnshire  views  that  Mr. 
Harmsworth  set  about  the  organization  of  a  de  Wint 
Exhibition  at  the  Usher  Art  Gallery,  standing  by  the 
great  cathedral  upon  Lincoln's  hill,  and  thus  to  show 
the  people  of  Lincoln  in  as  complete  a  manner  as 
possible  the  perfect  lover  and  perfect  interpreter  of 
their  country.  As  Mr.  Harmsworth  says,  'To  Constable 
Suffolk,  to  Cotman  Norfolk  and  to  Peter  de  Wint 
Lincolnshire.'  In  this  country  of  large  luminous  skies, 
where  the  land  lies  so  flat  at  one's  feet,  one  may,  by 
taking  thought,  imagine  and  actually  feel  one's  head 
among  the  clouds.  The  wolds  and  fens  are  filled  with 
light,  colour  and  mystery. 


Four  rooms  and  a  corridor  at  the  Usher  Art  Gallery 
have  been  filled  with  works  by  de  Wint,  totalling  some 
two  hundred  and  forty,  a  greater  number  than  has 
at  any  time  previously  been  brought  together.  They 
have  been_  Collected  from  both  public  and  private 
sources,  and  reveal  the  painter  in  completer  variety 
and  strength  than  he  has  ever  been  seen  in  before. 
Among  the  most  prominent  owners  who  have  lent 
their  treasures,  Miss  Bostock,  having  inherited  her  col- 
lection from  Miss  Tatlock,  the  painter's  granddaugh- 
ter, heads  the  list.  Forty-one  pictures,  many  of  prime 
importance,  lent  by  her  (besides  personalia),  are  listed 
in  the  catalogue,  and  these,  be  it  noted  with  gratitude, 
have  been  generously  promised  by  their  owner  as  a  be- 
quest to  the  city.  Mr.  Harmsworth,  himself  a  de  Wint 
enthusiast,  sends  a  like  number  from  his  own  extensive 
collection.  Other  important  loans  come  from  Mr.  Percy 
MooreTurner,  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  Sir  Hickman 
Bacon  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  Lin- 
coln Corporation,  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  and  the 
Nottingham  Art  Gallery,  each  contribute  six  examples. 
This  exhibition,  thus  happily  inaugurated,  in  the 

most  appropriate  sur- 
roundings, lays  the 
foundation  for  a  worthy 
memorial  to  the  man  it 
honours.  Through  the 
generous  gifts  of  Miss 
Bostock,  Mr.  Harms- 
worth  and  others,  Lin- 
coln will  possess  a  per- 
manent collection  of 
de  Wints  and  the  Usher 
Gallery  will  become  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  for 
all  lovers  of  English 
landscape.  In  future  we 
shall  'go  to  Lincoln  to 
see  the  de  Wints'as  we  go 
to  visit  the  Cathedral. 

Naturally  the  bulk  of 
the  exhibits  are  water- 
colours.  There  is  no 
need  to  repeat  that  de 
Wint  ranks  among  the 
very  highest  as  a  water- 
colour  painter.  In  his 
own  domain  of  homely 
naturalistic  landscape 


THF  VALLEY  OF  THE  THAMES  WITH  CLIVEDEN  WOODS  :  WATER-COLOUR  BY  PETER  DE  WINT,  18*  IX.  x  11} 
LI  NT  BY  MR.  T.  W.  BACON  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  HELD  IN  OCTOBER  AT  THE  USHER  ART  GALLERY,  CITY  OF  LINCOLN 
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LINCOLN  :  WATER-COLOUR,  35£  IN.  X  Hi  :  FROM  THE  LADY  LEVER  ART  GALLERY,  PORT  SUNLIGHT  :  EXHIBITION,  CITY  OF  LINCOLN 


he  is  supreme.  Certainqualities,  notably  his  handling  of 
massed  foliage,  his  rendering  of  cloud  forms  with  broad 
sweeps  of  a  full-charged  brush,  his  depth  and  fullness  of 
tone  which  give  resounding  'timbre'  to  his  works,  are 
the  delight  and  despair  of  water-colour  students.  I  n  these 
matters  he  is  without  a  peer ;  nor  his  eye  nor  his  hand 
ever  failed  him.  The  Cottages  at  Aldbury  ( 1 847) ,  belonging 
to  Miss  Bostock,  and  reproduced  here  by  permission, 
is  one  of  the  most  direct  and  powerful  water-colours 
the  writer  has  ever  seen,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames  with 
Cliveden  Woods,  lent  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Bacon,  one  of  the 
loveliest.  Long  and  earnestly  have  we  studied  these  two 
drawings,  always  with  increasing  wonder  and  delight. 

To  many,  the  strength  and  variety  of  de  Wint's  oil 
painting  will  be  a  re- 
velation, although  in 
some  cases  the  pictures 
appear  to  be  in  need 
of  careful  cleaning. 
Several  of  these  are 
remarkable  works,  e- 
vincing  an  unexpected 
grip  and  mastery  of  oil 
technique.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  he  did  not 
find  greater  encourage- 
ment in  this  metier.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  an 
attic  at  his  house  in 
Upper  Gower  Street 
proved  to  be  full  of  oil 
paintings  which  he 
could  not  sell.  One  of 
the  best  known  is  the 
great  Woody  Landscape, 
which  I  believe  repre- 
sents Cliveden,  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  which  I, 
personally,  prefer  to  the 


still  more  celebrated  Cornfield,  a  harder  and  more  con- 
ventional work,  in  the  same  collection. 

Certainly  not  the  least  interesting  section  is  that  de- 
voted to  the  large  assemblage  of  sketches  in  sepia,  pen- 
cil, chalk,  pen  and  ink  and  water-colour,  all  worthy 
of  close  study,  and  of  particular  value  to  those  in  search 
of  first-hand  lessons  in  methods  and  technique.  May  I, 
in  the  name  of  many  others,  express  the  hope  that, 
with  the  generous  owners'  permission,  the  entire  exhib- 
ition may  be  transferred  to  London  before  dispersal, 
and  placed  on  view  at  the  Tate  Gallery?  Coming  after 
the  recent  Centenary  Exhibition  of  Constable's  works, 
it  is  felt  that  it  would  be  an  immense  attraction  and 
add  to  the  prestige  of  England's  landscape  school. — F. 


COTTAGES   AT  ALDBURY,  DATED  20TH  AUGUST,  1847  :  WATER-COLOUR,  17}  IN.  X  11J  :  LENT  BY  MISS  BOSTOCK 
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A  FURTHER  NOTE  ON  THE 
PORTRAITS  OF  PRINCE  RUPERT 


By  CHARLES  RICHARD  CAMMELL 


B' 


PRINCE  RUPERT  :  MINIATURE 
VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
SLIGHTLY  ENLARGED  IN  SIZE 


EING  of  opinion  that  the  strictest  possible  accuracy  in  the  naming  of  his- 
torical portraits  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  alike  to  students  of  history 
and  to  psychologists,  and  believing  that  the  locating  of  pictures  the  re- 
membrance of  which  has  been  preserved  by  authors  of  reputation  is  of  particular 
interest  to  collectors,  we  are  much  indebted  to  Miss  Margaret  R.  Toynbee,  of  Ox- 
ford, for  throwing  light  upon  a  vexed  question  of  identity,  and  also  for  the  am- 
plification of  a  reference,  which  appeared  in  our  article  Rupert,  Prince  Palatine: 
Portraits  of  a  Royal  Artist  (The  Connoisseur:  August,  1937). 

Firstly,  Miss  Toynbee  has  gone  far  to  establish  that  the  familiar  'Portrait  of 
Prince  Rupert'  in  armour  by  Gerard  van  Honthorst,  at,  or  formerly  at,  the  Her- 
mitage (No.  iv  in  our  article),  is  in  reality  a  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert's  cousin, 
William  II,  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  and  father  of  King  William  III.  The  question 
of  identity  must  have  been  formerly  raised,  for  an  indifferent  copy  of  the  portrait, 
in  the  Mauritshuis  at  the  Hague,  labelled  as  William  II,  was  noticed  by  the  Her- 
mitage, in  its  Catalogue  of  1895,  Vol.  II,  where  it  defends  its  own  title  by  adduc- 
ing the  evidence  of  a  companion  portrait  by  Honthorst  of  Rupert's  elder  brother, 
Charles  Louis,  in  the  same  collection. 

We  have  hitherto  accepted  the  Hermitage's  ascription  of  its  picture,  which  is 
evidently  an  authentic  Honthorst,  and  unaware  that  it  was  dated  1650,  we  described  it  as  probably  painted 
in  1642,  which  must  have  been  the  case  had  it  represented 
Prince  Rupert  as  affirmed.  In  1650,  however,  Rupert  (born 
1619)  was  aged  thirty-one,  and  William  (born  1626)  was 
twenty-four,  an  age  which  agrees  better  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  man  represented.  Moreover,  in  1650  Prince 
Rupert  was  at  sea  fighting  Blake,  and  William  in  Holland 
where  Honthorst  was  working.  William  died  in  November 
of  that  same  year,  1650.  The  arguments  advanced  by  Miss 
Toynbee  are  moreover  confirmed  by  her  discovery,  among 
the  large  number  of  portraits  at  the  Amsterdam  Rijksmu- 
seum,  of  a  portrait-group  of  William  II  and  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter  of  Charles  I  of  England,  in  which  the  figure  of 
the  Stadtholder,  though  full-length,  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Hermitage  Honthorst.  One  difficulty,  however, 
remains  unsolved :  the  Rijksmuseum  picture  (according  to 
the  Catalogue)  is  signed  and  dated  1 647— three  years  earlier 
than  the  signed  and  dated  Hermitage  picture ;  yet  it  is  clear, 
even  from  photographs,  that  the  latter  is  by  much  the  bet- 
ter painting  and  more  striking  portrait  of  the  two.  In  these 
portraits,  William's  resemblance  to  his  cousin,  even  to  the 
cloven  chin  so  characteristic  of  Rupert,  is  remarkable.  Only 
in  the  Hermitage  and  its  kindred  portraits  the  mouth  ap- 
pears weaker  and  the  expression  softer  than  Rupert's, 
which  details,  however,  without  further  and  conclusive 
evidence  would  not  justify  the  rejection  of  the  Hermitage's 
ascription,  for  Honthorst's  habit  of  'softening'  his  like- 
nesses is  very  notable. 

Secondly,  Miss  Toynbee  amplifies  our  citation  from 


PORTRAIT  OF  PRINCE  RUPERT  :  THE  ORIGINAL  LARGE 
DRAWING  BY  WALLERANT  VAILLANT  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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'PRINCE  RUPERT,  COLONEL 
DIPPING  THEIR  FAVOURS'  : 


Horace  Walpole's  Anecdotes 
of  Painting  in  England  that 
William  Dobson  painted  a 
group  of  'Prince  Rupert, 
Colonel  John  Russell  and 
Mr.  William  Murray,drink- 
ing  and  dipping  their  fa- 
vours,' by  the  welcome  in- 
formation that  this  picture 
is  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Sandys,  by  whose  kind 
permission,  and  that  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  City  of  Bir- 
mingham Museum  and 
Art  Gallery  (owners  of  the 
negative),  it  is  now  repro- 
duced. Prince  Rupert 
stands  on  the  left;  Mr. 
(Colonel)  Murray,  in  the 
centre,  dips  with  true  Cav- 
alier gesture  his  cockade 
in  the  wine.  They  are  said 
to  be  inspiring  Colonel 
Russell,  who  is  seated  on 
the  right,  to  rejoin  the 
Royal  cause,  after  he  had 

resigned  his  commission.  Russell  was  the  third  son  of 
Francis,  Fourth  Earl  of  Bedford ;  he  commanded  a  re- 
giment for  Charles  I,  and  was  wounded  at  Naseby; 
after  the  Restoration  he  commanded  the  ist  Foot- 
Guards  of  Charles  II.  The  pedigree  of  this  picture  is 
complete.  Colonel  Russell  died  unmarried.  The  pic- 
ture was  inherited  by  his  nephew  Edward  Russell, 
Earl  of  Orford  (1653- 1727),  and  was  still  at  his  seat 
of  Chippenham,  Cambridgeshire,  when  Walpole  com- 
piled his  Anecdotes.  Lord  Orford  had  no  children,  and 
the  picture  descended  to  his  great-niece  Letitia  Tip- 
ping, who  married  Samuel,  First  Baron  Sandys  of 
Ombersley  (i6g5?-i77o).  It  is  still  at  Ombersley 
Court,  Worcestershire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sandys. 

Curiously  enough  the  head  of  Rupert  in  Dobson's 
group  bears  no  great  likeness  to  Faithorne's  famous 
engraving  after  another  portrait  of  Rupert  by  the 
same  painter  (No.  v  in  our  August  article),  but  the 
print  strangely  resembles,  save  for  the  mouth,  the 
Honthorst  of  the  Hermitage.  We  take  this  occasion  to 
reproduce  the  miniature  of  Prince  Rupert  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  mentioned  in  our  article, 
p.  62,  which  is  also  singularly  like  the  Hermitage  por- 
trait; and  the  original  drawing  of  Rupert  at  the  British 
Museum  by  Wallerant  Vaillant,  described  on  the  same 
page,  a  portrait  which  has  a  certain  affinity  to  the 
head  of  the  Prince  in  Lord  Sandys'  picture.  The 
article  in  our  August  issue  made  no  claim  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive Iconography  of  Prince  Rupert.  Some  thirty 
portraits  were  described  or  mentioned,  but  manyothers 


JOHN  RUSSELL  AND  MR.  (COL.)  WILLIAM  MURRAY,  DRINKING  AND 
PAINTED  BY  WILLIAM  DOBSON  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  LORD  SANDYS 


must  certainly  be  preserved,  alike  in  those  ever  mys- 
terious reservoirs  of  historic  effigies,  our  old  English 
country  houses,  and  in  foreign  galleries.  Among  the 
former  is  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  by  Honthorst,  which 
we  understand  will  be  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery  to  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  Seven- 
teenth Century  Art  in  Europe  at  Burlington  House,  where 
Lord  Sandys'  group  by  Dobson  is  also  likely  to  be 
seen.  Another  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert  by  Honthorst 
is,  I  believe,  in  the  Earl  of  Craven's  collection.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  compare  these  pictures  with 
the  Hermitage  Honthorst. 

Our  aim  in  presenting  from  time  to  time  what  may 
be  called  the  comparative  portraiture  of  picturesque 
historic  figures  is  to  promote  generally  the  study  of 
historical  iconography,  to  encourage  readers  to  dis- 
cover further  portraits  of  the  personalities  discussed 
and  to  disclose  errors  of  identity  and  attribution.  Miss 
Toynbee's  example  is  one  we  should  like  to  see  sup- 
ported. Nor  has  she  been  alone  in  her  response  to  the 
appeal  of  our  portrait-gallery.  Not  only  have  portraits 
of  Prince  Rupert  come  to  light,  but  a  number  of  in- 
teresting portraits  were  brought  to  our  notice  follow- 
ing the  publication  in  September,  1936,  of  the  writer's 
article:  George  Villiers,  First  Duke  of  Buckingham:  Por- 
traits of  a  Great  Connoisseur;  to  one  of  which,  the  best  and 
earliest  version  of  M.  J.  van  Mierevelt's  panel-portrait 
of  the  Duke,  with  the  great  pearls,  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Gyles  Isham,  of  Lamport  Hall,  we  devoted  a 
Further  Note  in  the  November  issue  of  the  same  year. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE 
BACHE  COLLECTION 

CONSIDERING  the  practical  issues  involved  in 
transforming  a  residence  into  a  museum,  the 
opening  of  the  Jules  Bache  collection  follows 
quickly  the  original  announcement  of  last  spring  that 
Mr.  Bache  had  presented  to  the  State  of  New  York 
his  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  enamels  and  art 
objects  together  with  the  house  on  Fifth  Avenue  which 
has  long  contained  them.  In  the  intervening  months 
the  alterations  to  the  house  necessary  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public  have  been  made. 

A  brief  description  of  the  general  character  of  this 
great  collection  appeared  in  this  department  of  The 
Connoisseur  for  July,  1937,  and  with  it  an  illustration 
of  a  circular  panel  by  Cosimo  Tura  of  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  one  of  a  group  of  subjects  acquired  by  Mr. 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD  :  PAINTED  BY  LUCA  SIGNORELLI  (BORN  1441,  DIED  1523. 
IN  THE  CELEBRATED  COLLECTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  BY  MR.  JULES  BACHE 


Bache  from  the  Benson  collection.  From  the  same 
source  is  the  unusual  Madonna  and  Child  by  Luca  Sig- 
norelli,  here  illustrated.  This  painting,  which  is  so  in- 
dividual an  expression  of  the  early  Renaissance  spirit, 
came  originally  from  the  Casa  Tommasi  in  the  paint- 
er's native -Cortona  and  was  for  many  years  in  Eng- 
land. It  appeared  in  the  Signorelli  exhibition  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1893  and  has  been  seen 
in  loan  exhibitions  since,  the  last  occasion  being  the 
Italian  exhibition  in  London  in  1930.  Brilliant  in  col- 
our, the  picture  shows  the  Virgin  in  profile  robed  in 
glowing  red  and  blue  against  a  gold  background  en- 
riched with  red  and  green  arabesques.  The  same  com- 
position, but  with  a  landscape  background,  occurs 
again  in  the  painting  in  the  Roscoe  collection,  Liver- 
pool. While  there  are  more  famous  and  important  pic- 
tures in  Mr.  Bache's  collection — such  as  Rembrandt's 
Standard-Bearer,  Raphael's  Ciuliano  dei  Medici,  Hals' 
Class  Duyst  van  Voorhout  and  the  great 
self-portraits  of  Van  Dyck  and  Velas- 
quez— this  piece  is  representative  of 
the  selective  and  discriminating  taste 
which  runs  through  the  entire  group. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  collection  is  rich 
in  masterpieces,  and  even  where  a 
school  of  painting  is  not  largely  repre- 
sented, it  is  represented  splendidly. 
Four  centuries  of  European  painting, 
from  the  Fifteenth  to  the  Eighteenth, 
are  covered.  The  early  primitives  and 
the  modern  masters  are  not  included, 
so  that,  while  the  period  is  a  broad 
one,  it  is  not  so  great  as  to  exclude  a 
certain  harmonious  relationship. 

Mr.  Bache  has  also  brought  together 
an  exceptionally  fine  group  of  early 
enamels  which  we  hope  to  describe  on 
some  future  occasion. 


COMPLETE  SET  OF 
APOSTLE  SPOONS 

AN  unrecorded  set  of  Apostle  spoons, 
,/"\including  the  Master  Spoon,  which 
was  brought  together  by  a  private  col- 
lector in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
and  has  since  remained  with  the  same 
family,  has  recently  come  on  the  mar- 
ket and  has  been  acquired  by  Peter 
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Guillc.  This  set  takes  its  place  among 
the  more  important  series  known  to  us, 
since  it  has  as  its  nucleus  a  group  of  six 
by  the  same  maker  in  the  same  year, 
1628.  In  our  illustration,  these  are  to 
the  right  of  the  Master  Spoon,  which  is 
in  the  centre.  In  the  top  row  are  St. 
John  with  his  customary  attribute,  the 
cup;  St.  Thomas  with  a  builder's  square; 
St.  Matthew  carrying  the  sack-like 
purse  indicating  his  former  occupation 
of  tax-collector.  Below  them  are  St. 
Matthias  with  an  axe;  St.  Simon  Zelotes 
with  a  saw,  and  St.  Andrew  with  the 
X-shaped  cross.  To  this  initial  group 
of  the  Charles  I  period  the  original 
owner  added  three  more  of  the  same 
reign:  St.  Jude,  1640,  the  first  figure  on 
the  upper  row  at  the  left,  distinguished 
by  a  cross;  next, St. Bartholomew,  1634, 
holding  a  butcher's  knife.  At  the  ex- 
treme lower  left  is  St.  James  the  Less, 
1 63 1,  with  a  fuller's  club,  the  emblem 
of  his  martyrdom. 

Of  the  four  remaining,  the  earliest  is 
an  Elizabethan  spoon,  the  St.  Philip  of 
1574,  which  is  third  from  the  left  in  the 
lower  row.  There  are  two  James  I 
spoons :  James  the  Greater,  second  in  the 
lower  row,  1604,  and  Peter,  holding  a 
key,  third  from  the  left  in  the  upper  row. 
The  latest  is  the  Master  Spoon,  made 
in  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth, 
1658.  All  of  the  spoons  are  by  London 
makers,  and  the  set  is  notable  for  the 
clarity  of  the  marks.  In  addition  to  the 
leopard's  head  crowned  of  the  bowls,  the 
following  marks  appear  on  the  handles  : 
the  marks  of  the  makers  :  on  the  1628 
poons,  R.I. ;  on  St.  Jude,  T.P.;  St. 
James  the  Less,  I.F. ;  St.  Bartholomew,  R.C. ;  St.  James 
the  Greater,  IV.;  St.  Peter,  I.S.;  St.  Philip,  a  setting 
sun  in  splendour.  The  Master,  or  Christus,  spoon  was 
made  by  Stephen  Venables. 

The  date  1628  brings  the  six  spoons  of  that  year 
very  close  to  the  well-known  Lambert  set  of  1626,  now 
the  property  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  which  is 
among  those  very  rare  sets  in  which  all  the  spoons  are 
by  the  same  maker  and  of  the  same  year.  Others  in 
this  exclusive  category  are  those  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, 1570,  and  the  Morgan  series  of  161 7,  formerly  at 
Swettenham  Hall.  A  set  made  in  1592-3,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Frith  family  in  Derbyshire  and  now 
privately  owned  in  America,  was  recently  on  loan  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  It  is  considered  possible 
that  other  unbroken  sets  may  still  be  in  the  possession 


SELF-PORTRAIT  HY  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK  IN  THE  JULES  BACHE  DONATION 
THIS  FAMOUS   PICTURE   IS    ONE   OF    THE    MASTERPIECES  OF  THE  COLLECTION 


of  English  families,  but  it  is  improbable  that  many 
will  be  forthcoming,  and  the  discovery  of  even  a  par- 
tial set  is  always  a  matter  of  interest.  While  it  is  still 
feasible  for  a  collector,  if  he  is  patient  enough,  to 
bring  together  a  goodly  group  of  a  related  period,  as 
Mr.  Rupert  has  noted  in  regard  to  his  own  collection 
in  his  monograph  Apostle  Spoons,  where  all  the  com- 
plete sets  and  other  important  series  are  carefully 
listed,  it  was  doubtless  <i  much  easier  matter  some 
seventy-five  years  ago,  when  the  set  here  illustrated 
was  formed.  The  collector  of  the  set  before  us  acquired 
only  figures  in  good  state,  with  the  emblems  unbroken, 
and  even  the  spoon  of  1 574,  which  is  most  worn,  is  per- 
fect in  this  respect.  Apostle  spoons  were  seldom  found 
before  1500,  but  were  more  widely  known  and  used 
as  a  part  of  the  christening  ceremony  for  a  century 
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AN  UNRECORDED  SET  OF  APOSTLE  SPOONS  BROUGHT  TOGETHER  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
INCLUDING  SIX  SPOONS  BY  ONE  MAKER,  1628  :  THE  OTHER  SEVEN   BEAR  DATES  FROM    1574   TO    1658  :  PETER  GUILLE 


and  a  half  afterwards.  The  custom  was  in  those  days 
for  the  sponsors  to  present  these  spoons  to  the  child 
for  whom  they  answered,  the  wealthy  giving  a  com- 
plete set,  others  a  smaller  number,  while  a  poor  person 
might  give  a  single  spoon  with  the  figure  of  the  saint 
in  honour  of  whom  the  child  was  named,  or  perhaps 
the  patron  saint  of  the  donor. 

In  spite  of  the  presence  in  America  of  the  Morgan 
spoons,  and  other  whole  or  partial  sets  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  be  included  in  Mr.  Rupert's  record, 
Apostle  spoons  have  continued  rare  in  this  country, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  greater  interest  taken  in  this  sub- 
ject in  England.  When  the  complete  set  of  thirteen, 
though  not  all  of  one  period,  which  belonged  to  the 
late  Marsden  J.  Perry  (including  five  from  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Staniforth's  collection),  came  to  the  sale- 
room last  year,  it  was  affirmed  that  no  set  had  been 
offered  at  auction  in  America  in  the  last  thirty  years. 


A  HUNTING  SUBJECT  WITH  AN 
ARCHITECTURAL  BACKGROUND 

HUNTING  subjects  are  not  usually  concerned 
with  architectural  detail  to  such  a  degree  as 
Dean  Wolstenholme's  Hertfordshire  Hunt,  Huntsmen  and 
Hounds  crossing  the  River  at  Berkhampstead,  shown  re- 
cently at  the  Newhouse  Galleries.  It  may  have  been 
because  Wolstenholme  did  not  begin  his  artistic  career 


as  a  professional  painter  that  he  preserved  a  special 
independence  of  manner  and  approach.  Whatever  the 
cause,  he  often  displays  in  his  paintings  of  the  period 
when  necessity  compelled  him  to  follow  a  career  hith- 
erto adopted  as  a  pastime,  something  of  the  freshness 
of  view  which  distinguishes  the  amateur.  He  manifests 
a  greater  feeling  for  landscape  than  most  sporting 
painters,  and  though  these  backgrounds  have  at  times 
an  artificially  romantic  character,  his  pictures  pre- 
serve a  unity,  often  distinctly  pleasing.  The  painting 
here  illustrated  depicts  an  urban  view  in  which  the 
artist  displays  solid  draughtsmanship,  a  flair  for  com- 
position and  tonal  effect,  and  a  charm  of  detail  which 
makes  this  subject  an  outstanding  achievement,  both 
in  relation  to  his  own  work  and  to  that  of  his  period. 
The  effect  of  sunlight  is  particularly  fine,  turning  the 
brick  walls  a  pale  red  with  an  unusual  luminosity, 
and  acting  as  a  foil  to  the  shadows  in  the  foreground. 
The  casual  arrangement  of  riders,  coming  down  the 
street  leading  to  the  bridge  is  singularly  effective  and 
renders  conspicuous  the  figures  of  the  two  horsemen 
who  have  ridden  into  the  river  to  water  their  horses. 
The  leading  rider  can  be  identified,  for  it  is  known  for 
whom  the  picture  was  painted  and  the  correspond- 
ence regarding  it  is  extant.  This  is  Mr.  Ferrand, 
Master  of  the  Berkhampstead  Hunt.  Formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Ferrand,  Young  and  White,  Corn 
Merchants  of  Mark  Lane,  he  had  retired  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Holme  Hale  Hall,  Norfolk,  where  the  painting, 
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executed  in  1826,  hung  until  it  passed 
by  inheritance  to  his  godson,  Edmund 
Fairer  of  Petygards  Hall,  Swaffham, 
Norfolk.  He  in  turn  sold  it  in  1899  to 
Benjamin  Samuel  of  Norwich.  The 
letters  of  Mr.  Farrer  to  Mr.  Samuel, 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
present  owners  of  the  picture,  establish 
the  identity  of  the  subject.  It  is  unmis- 
takably one  of  the  finest  productions 
of  the  elder  Wolstenholme. 


PIERO  DI  COSIMO  IN 
AMERICAN  COLLECTIONS 

THERE  have  been  three  acquisi- 
tions recently,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  of  the  work  of  that  rare 
master,  Piero  di  Cosimo.  Furthermore, 
a  reconsideration  by  Dr.  Erwin  Panof- 
sky  of  a  group  of  his  panels  has  been 
published  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Warburg  Institute  of 
London,  throwing  fresh  light  on  this  gifted  but  ec- 
centric master. 

Of  these  acquisitions  the  most  recent  is  that  by  the 
Worcester  Museum  of  Art,  which  has  purchased  one 


THE  HERTFORDSHIRE  HUNT  :  HUNTSMEN  AND  HOUNDS  CROSSING  THE  RIVER  AT 
BE  RKHA  MPS  TEA  D  :  BY  DEAN  WOLSTENHOLME,  SENIOR  :  NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

of  this  master's  mythological  subjects,  The  Discovery 
of  Honey,  one  of  a  pair  from  an  English  collection. 
Another  panel  by  Cosimo,  a  religious  composition 
showing  the  Virgin  Adoring  the  Child  formerly  in  the 
Street  collection,  was  acquired  by  the 
museum  in  Toledo  and  was  reproduced 
in  The  Connoisseur  last  June.  Shortly 
before  this,  an  interesting  mythological 
panel  had  been  secured  for  the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada  in  Ottawa  through 
the  medium  of  Dr.  Hans  Schaeffer.  This 
last  picture,  which  is  also  discussed  by 
Dr.  Panofsky,  belonged  formerly  to  Lord 
Lothian  at  Dalkeith  in  Scotland.  Its 
puzzling  subject-matter,  seemingly  a 
series  of  unrelated  incidents,  is  explained 
by  Dr.  Panofsky,  who  points  out  that 
it  represents  Vulcan  as  the  teacher  of 
primitive  man,  a  role  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  Aeolus,  who  is  shown  here  at 
the  extreme  left.  The  scene  is  the  island 
home  of  Aeolus,  situated  between  Sicily 
and  the  Lipari  Isles.  Aeolus  with  a  bel- 
lows fans  the  flame,  while  Vulcan  forges 
a  horseshoe.  A  youth  on  horseback, 
leading  a  second  horse,  looks  on.  In 
the  background  some  men  are  building 
a  primitive  dwelling  with  the  tools 
which  Vulcan  has  fashioned  for  them. 
The  figures  at  the  lower  right  are  more 
mtT„A„  obscure,  but  may  belong  to  other  epi- 

VULCAN  AND  AEOLUS  AS  TEACHERS  OF  MANKIND:  BY  PIERO  DI  COSIMO  :  LATE  ,         c  1 7  1 

XVTH  CENTURY  :  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  CANADA,  OTTAWA  SOdeS  Ot  the  Vulcan  Story. 
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SILVER  COFFEE-POT  WITH  CHASED  AND 
CAST  ORNAMENT  :  DRESDEN,  1751  :  WYLER 


Vasari  nar- 
rates that  Piero 
'would often  go 
to  see  animals, 
herbs,  or  any 
freak  of  na- 
ture,' and  ex- 
patiates on  the 
rem  a  r  k  a  b  1  e 
forms  of  mon- 
sters and  mar- 
ine animals 
which  he 
painted.  The 
presence  ofani- 
mals  in  many 
of  his  pictures 
shows  the  ex- 
tent of  this  in- 
terest.  The 
beautifully 
drawn  giraffe 
in  the  present 

picture  could  only  have  been  designed  from  first-hand 
observation.  It  is  known  from  the  Landucci  diary  that 
one  of  these  animals  was  included  in  the  gift  sent  by 
the  Sultan  to  the  Signory  several  years  before  1490. 
This  point  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Panofsky  in  assigning 
this  date  to  the  picture  on  stylistic  grounds. 

Of  especial  interest  is  this  writer's  association  of 
Piero's  painting  at  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  in 
Hartford  with  the  present  panel.  That  picture,  which 
has  borne  the  title  of  Hylas  and  the  Nymphs,  does  not 
agree  in  detail  with  the  Hylas  legend,  and  is  now 
shown  conclusively  to  further  illustrate  the  Vulcan 
story:  it  should  be  entitled  The  Arrival  of  Vulcan  in 
Lemnos.  Also  the  two  enigmatic  small  panels  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  one  in  the  Ashmolean  may  well 
have  been  from  the  same  series,  and  are  possibly  those 
which  Vasari  describes  as  having  been  painted  for  the 
house  of  Francesco  degli  Pugliesi,  showing  'the  diversi- 
ty of  fantastic  things  in  which  he  delighted,  houses, 
animals,  costumes,  various  instruments  and  other 
things  defying  description.'  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct, 
still  more  importance  belongs  to  the  Ottawa  picture, 
for  the  head  of  Vulcan  has  every  appearance  of  being 
an  actual  portrait,  and  Dr.  Panofsky  suggests  in  con- 
clusion that  it  may  represent  Pugliesi. 


SILVER  COFFEE-POT  BY 
A  DRESDEN  MAKER,  1751 

A SILVER  coffee-pot  made  in  Dresden  in  1 75 1 , 
illustrated  by  courtesy  of  Wyler,  is  for  its  period 
and  place  of  origin  an  unusual  application  of  a  classic 


form.  The  urn  shape  was  familiar  in  the  later  Eight- 
eenth Century,  although  not  exactly  as  developed 
here,  with  a  short  neck  and  domical  cover.  The  date  | 
of  this  piece  is  not  too  early  for  some  first  reflection  of  \ 
the  interest  in  the  classic  which,  before  1 750,  possessed 
the  scholars  of  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  excavations  at 
Pompeii  and  Herculanaeum.  Winckelmann  issued  his 
first  publication  in  1754,  and  there  were  still  earlier 
evidences  of  a  reaction  from  the  rococo  in  the  archi- 
tectural publications  of  France.  That  a  piece  of  Dres- 
den silver,  issuing  from  that  stronghold  of  the  bar- 
oque, should  display  a  response  to  the  classic  is  on  the 
face  of  it  unusual,  and  yet  it  was  in  Dresden  that 
Raphael  Mengs,  the  friend  of  Winckelmann,  who 
shared  with  him  his  interest  in  the  antique,  was  for  a 
time  court  painter  to  Augustus  the  Strong.  A  percep- 
tion of  the  classic  was  then  not  lacking,  yet  in  its 
application  to  this  pleasing  piece  of  silver  much  seems 
to  be  derived  from  Renaissance  forms.  This  suggests 
that  the  maker  was  responsive  to  the  new  impulse,  but 
turned  to  traditional  forms  with  which  he  was  fami- 
liar. There  is  much  about  the  present  piece  that 
suggests  elements  found  on  seventeenth-century  ewers. 
The  spout  is  of  the  same  type,  but  is  here  applied  to 
the  body  as  an  adaptation  to  its  use,  and  the  finely 
modelled  human  mask  is  precisely  the  ornament  that 
was  employed  in  such  cases.  The  ovoid  form  on  a 
spreading  base  could  have  been  derived  from  such  a 
source,  but  the  top  is  entirely  different,  and  suggests 
the  type  used  on  standing,  covered  cups.  The  crisply 
cast  feather  finial  is  reminiscent  of  Renaissance  design. 
Quite  unusual  is  the  band  of  chased  ornament  which 
encircles  the  body  of  the  pot  and  shows  a  classic  urn 
between  a  pair  of  swans  which  terminate  in  acanthus 
arabesques.  This  is  executed  with  skill,  and  is  unusual 
in  German  work  which  made  use  especially  of  designs 
in  relief.  The  radiating  leaves  around  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  bowl  again  give  the  suggestion  that  the 
classicism  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  developing. 
However  its  affiliations  may  be  explained,  it  is  in 
distinct  contrast  to  the  contemporary  forms  of  Euro- 
pean silver  in  which  the  rococo  still  held  sway. 


A  SIGNED  RENAISSANCE  SCULPTURE 
FOR  THE  NELSON  GALLERY 

THE  life-size  sandstone  figure  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  bearing  the  signature  of  Tiziano  Aspetti 
(1565-1607)  which  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the 
Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  through 
the  gallery  of  Joseph  Brummer,  has  been  for  many 
years  in  a  private  collection  in  England.  It  is  executed 
completely  in  the  round,  and  was  therefore  probably 
not  originally  placed  within  a  niche  but  possibly  at 
a  baptismal  font.  The  artist  was  a  pupil  of  Jacopo 
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Sansovino,  but  was  also  influenced  by  Alessandro  Vittoria,  and, 
while  working  in  Padua,  where  he  executed  a  figure  of"  Christ  for 
the  church  of  S.  Antonio,  he  came  under  the  spell  of  the  late  period 
of  Donatello,  whose  High  Altar  in  the  same  church  is  one  of  his 
mightiest  conceptions. 

Aspetti,  who  was  a  grand-nephew  of  the  painter  Titian,  is  best 
represented  in  Venice,  although  he  was  employed  also  in  Padua 
and  Pisa.  In  his  work  at  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna  at  Venice,  where 
he  is  represented  by  the  figures  of  Moses  and  St.  Paul  on  the  facade, 
he  uses  a  signature  apparently  similar  to  the  one  here,  which  is 
partially  defaced,  Opus  Titiani  Aspeti  F.  Other  examples  of  his  work 
are  in  the  archaeological  museum  and  library  at  Venice,  and  there 
are  also  some  caryatids  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 


a  court  position  and  breaking  with  his 
former  friend  Chao  Meng-lu  because 
the  latter  accepted  official  patronage. 

Recent  acquisitions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
include  two  fine  examples  of  English 
pottery,  presented  by  Mrs.  Paul  Moore : 
a  Lambeth  Delft  wine  bottle  and  jug, 
dated  respectively  1644  and  1647. 
These  pieces  are  described  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Downs,  and  illustrated,  in  the 
Museum's  Bulletin,  for  October. 


A  FLOWER  AND  INSECT  SCROLL  BY  CH'IEN  HSUAN 

THE  name  of  the  late  Sung  painter,  Ch'ien  Hsiian  (1235-1290), 
is  often  made  use  of  as  a  convenient  label  for  a  type  of  bird  and 
flower  subject,  just  as  that  of  his  contemporary  Chao  Meng-fu  is 
assigned  to  paintings  of  horses,  or  Ma  Yuan  to  a  certain  style  of 
landscape.  Yet  as  long  ago  as  the  period  of  Ch'ien  Lung,  whose 
collections  in  all  fields  of  Chinese  art  were  stupendous,  his  actual 
work  was  already  rare,  and  undoubted  productions  by  him  are 
seldom  to  be  met  with  to-day. 

Among  his  paintings  which  have  come  to  this  country  is  a  very 
handsome  scroll  in  colour  on  silk  which  is  now  in  the  Freer  Gallery 
in  Washington,  and  which  shows  a  great  diversity  of  detail  handled 
with  his  customary  sensibility  and  elegance.  There  is  also  the  Early 
Autumn,  which  was  added  several  years  ago  to  the  Oriental  collec- 
tions of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.  Another  example  of  this 
painter's  work,  in  this  country,  is  the  Flowers  and  Insects  now  in  the 
possession  of  Ton  Ying.  Like  the  Freer  painting,  it  is  in  colour 
on  silk:  the  Detroit  painting  is  on  paper.  In  his  book  on  Chinese 
painting,  Arthur  Waley  quotes  Chao  Meng-fu's  remark  that  Ch'ien 
Hsiian's  paintings  in  opaque  or  'solid'  colour  on  silk  were  done  in 
the  artist's  early  period.  He  also  executed  figure  subjects,  but  his 
particular  reputation  was  established  by  his  flower,  bird  and  insect 
scrolls.  In  this  field  he  was  a  true  product  of  the  Sung  Academy, 
following  in  the  steps  of  its  greatest  patron,  the  Emperor  Hui 
Tsung  of  the  preceding  century,  himself  a  painter  of  note  in  this 
province  of  art.  Ch'ien  Hsiian  was  as  loyal  to  the  canons  of  Sung 
painting  as  he  was  politically  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Sung,  and 
he  did  not  change  his  allegiance  in  either  respect  with  the  advent 
of  the  Yuan  dynasty. 

In  developing  the  bird  and  flower  subject  as  a  distinct  division 
of  Chinese  painting,  the  Sung  painters  worked  gradually  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  realism,  giving  independent  existence  to 
a  subject  first  approached  as  a  minor  aspect  of  traditional  Bud- 
dhist painting.  The  extreme  refinement  and  minute  observation 
which  constitute  the  artistry  of  Ch'ien  Hsiian's  flower  and  bird  pieces 
is  found  also  in  his  figure  subjects,  such  as  his  copy  (now  in  the 
Freer  collection)  of  a  famous  T'ang  masterpiece,  of  which  the 
original  was  in  his  possession,  and  the  scroll  entitled  Home  Again 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  In  his  later  years,  he  maintained  the 
subtle  and  graceful  style  of  the  Southern  Sung  period,  refusing 


ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  :  TIZIANO  ASPETTI 
ACQUIRED  BY  THE  NELSON  GALLERY  OE  ART 
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DRAWING  FROM  A  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  ENGLISH  SCRIVENER'S  PATTERN  BOOK 
CONTAINING  ALPHABETS,  ETC.  :  LIBRARY  OF  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


ONE  HUNDRED  VOLUMES 
OF  'THE  CONNOISSEUR' 

WITH  the  present  issue  The  Con- 
noisseur completes  its  hundredth 
volume.  Looking  backwards,  through 
the  sometimes  perilous  years,  we  may 
note  without  dissatisfaction  its  steady 
and  consistent  growth  and  the  constant 
efforts  made  in  the  direction  of  im- 
provement. It  has  always  beenthepolicy 
of  The  Connoisseur  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests and  to  widen  the  scope  of  collectors, 
to  pursue  knowledge,  to  give  a  hearing 
to  conscientious  investigators,  to  seek 
at  all  times  the  truth  and  to  expose  the 
false.  Each  of  its  successive  editors  has 
had  his  advantages:  the  first  embarked 
upon  a  practically  uncharted  sea,  with 
all  but  boundless  opportunities  for  dis- 
covery; the  last  has  had  the  inestim- 
able benefit  of  the  experience  of  his 
predecessors,  the  assistance  of  well- 
equipped  specialists  and  the  help  of 
modern  and  improved  methods  of  pro- 
duction. We  trust  in  the  good-will  and 
continuance  of  our  many  readers  and 
correspondents  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world  to  whom  we  send  our  cordial 
Christmas  greetings,  and  on  our  part 
we  will  continue  to  offer  them  service 
to  the  utmost  of  our  powers. 


VICTORIA  AND 
ALBERT  MUSEUM 


THROUGH  the  kindness  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Mary  we  are  privileged  to  present  our  readers 
with  two  reproductions  in  colour  of  objects  of 
art,  chosen  expressly  for  our  Christmas  Number  from 
her  own  private  collections  at  Marlborough  House. 
Amongst  Royal  Connoisseurs  of  to-day  Queen  Mary 
holds  first  place,  her  enthusiasm  and  her  discriminat- 
ing knowledge  of  the  finer  things  of  antiquity  linking 
her  by  a  very  special  bond  of  sympathy  with  the 
readers  of  The  Connoisseur.  It  is  therefore  a  pleasure 
to  assure  our  readers  that  Her  Majesty  has  graciously 
expressed  her  entire  approval  of  the  quality  of  these 
reproductions  which  were  submitted  to  her  in  proof. 


THE  most  important  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  acquisitions  this  month  are  a  violin  by 
Antonius  Stradivarius  dated  1699,  bequeathed  by 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Mulgan,  the  first  example  by  this  master 
to  come  into  National  possession ;  a  set  of  very  finely 
carved  Chippendale  chairs,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Viva  Jeyes; 
two  French  armchairs  in  walnut,  also  carved,  one  of 
them  a  variant  of  the  caqueteuse  type,  c.  1 550,  and  the 
other  of  the  kind  associated  with  the  He  de  France,  c. 
1570;  a  set  of  Tibetan  painted  leather  masks  for  the 
devil  dances;  aTibetan  drum;  a  tenth-century  Samark- 
and bowl;  a  straw-work  mirror  frame  of  the  Restora- 
tion Period,  and  a  sixteenth-century  English  manu- 
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script  book  consisting  of  twenty-three  leaves  of  fine 
vellum  with  decorative  alphabets  and  devices  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  This  last-named  item,  from  which  we  give 
an  illustration,  is  doubtless  a  professional  scrivener's 
pattern  book,  which  was  carried  about  to  show  to 
prospective  employers. 

MR.  J.  B.  MANSON  AS  PAINTER 

IN  his  capacity  as  painter  the  versatile  director  of 
the  Tate  Gallery,  Mr.  J.  B.  Manson,  shows  himself 
resourceful  and  efficient.  He  has  a  professional  tech- 
nique equal  to  all  the  problems  he  sets  himself,  but  he 
is  much  more  than  a  technician.  Thirty-six  oil-paint- 
ings at  the  Wildenstein  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street, 
prove  him  to  be  the  possessor  of  poetic  sensibilities  and 
an  eye  attuned  to  the  finer  delicacies  of  colour.  His 
sympathies,  and  largely  his  methods,  are  derived  from 
an  intensive  study  of  the  French  Impressionist  school, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  would  not  be  shamed  in  the 
best  of  this  august  company.  It  is  indeed  his  colour — 
warm,  bloomy,  sensuous  and  caressing — that  gives 
him  a  place  apart  from  any  of  the  Frenchmen,  though 
in  one  single  pointillist  example,  Near  Rye;  Summer,  he 
comes  very  near  to  the  younger  Pissarro.  There  are 
garden  scenes,  full  of  resonant  scarlets  and  blues.  In 
many  flower-pieces,  pinks  and  mauves  predominate, 
in  vivid  relief  to  their  wine-dark  shadows.  Roses  of 
Normandy  is  a  veritable  Persian  colour  scheme,  the 
blooms  seen  against  some  richly  patterned  fabric.  The 
End  of  the  Garden,  Les  Rossignols,  and  Calvados  and  Dah- 
lias are  vivid  in  bright  green  and  scarlet.  Even  Cold 
Spring  looks  invitingly  warm  in  its  early  sunshine.  In 
Lazy  Morning  at  Woodbridge,  Mr.  Manson  becomes  a 
delicate  'vaporist'  and  most  beautifully  so  in  the  subtle 
Evening,  Woodbridge,  a  luminous  twilight  embracing  all 
things  in  its  beauty,  while  the  sails  of  yachts  glimmer 
with  the  reflection  of  a  pale  afterglow  against  a  sap- 
phire sky.  Spring  Song  is  a  paean  of  white  blossom.  One 
or  two  portraits  show  Mr.  Manson's  talents  in  an- 
other direction,  not  bare  likenesses,  but  personalities 
brought  to  life  in  intimate  and  characteristic  sur- 
roundings. An  adagio  tempo  obtains  here,  as  com- 
pared with  the  brighter  allegro  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Blanche 
further  down  the  street. 

PAINTINGS  BY  JACQUES-EMILE  BLANCHE 

COINCIDENTLY  with  the  publication  of  his  vol- 
ume of  reminiscences  Portraits  of  a  Lifetime,  M. 
Jacques-Emile  Blanche  has  been  exhibiting  at  Messrs. 
Arthur  Tooth's,  in  Bond  Street,  a  series  of  works  in 
lighter  mood,  probably  done  as  a  relaxation  from  the 
ardours  of  portrait  painting.  These  comments  of  his 


vivacious  and  witty  brush  are  the  very  champagne  of 
painting,  sparkling  with  the  effervescence  of  Nature 
in  her  most  joyous  moods.  We  may  spend  bright  morn- 
ings with  M.  Blanche  at  Dieppe,  at  Auteuil,  on  the 
Seine,  in  Sussex  or  in  London;  sport  with  the  crowds 
on  the  beach  or  at  the  races,  hunt  with  the  aristocracy 
in  Dorset,  steeplechase  at  Aintree  or  lounge  on  the 
river  at  Henley.  But  the  artist  can  depict  frowns  as 
well  as  smiles,  and  certain  renderings  of  stormy  morn- 
ings, dusk  and  grey  evenings,  give  just  that  touch  of 
pleasing  variety  necessary  for  relief  and  the  banish- 
ment of  monotony.  Among  the  few  portraits  we  note 
that  of  Richard  Sickert  (when  he  was  Walter)  in  1895, 
smart,  sprightly  and  debonair  and  Richard  Sickert 
again  in  1935,  a  little  more  raffish-looking  but  still 
jaunty,  and  perfectly  Dickensian.  How  well  too  M. 
Blanche  paints  the  colour  and  atmosphere  of  London 
with  its  bustling  life  and  vibration  may  be  seen  in  his 
several  pictures  of  Regent  Street,  The  Horse  Guards,  Pic- 
cadilly Circus  and  Sloane  Street,  all  fervent  moments 
caught  from  the  past  and  transfixed  upon  canvas  with 
a  skill  and  a  warmth  of  feeling  that  should  endear 
them  to  their  possessors  for  ever.  M.  Blanche's  enter- 
taining book  is  reviewed  on  p.  338  this  month. 


ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  CARVED  CHIPPENDALE  CHAIRS  :  THE  GIFT 
OF  MRS.  VIVA  JEYES  TO  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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VIEWS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND 

WITH  the  deplorable  and  rapid  disappearance  of 
so  many  ancient  landmarks  and  historic  build- 
ings from  our  countryside,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  a 
very  definite  revival  in  the  practice  of  collecting  old 
topographical  prints  and  drawings.  The  demand  for 
original  examples  in  fine  condition  may  be  satisfied 
only  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  since  such  things  are 
becoming  increasingly  scarce.  That  is  why  we  recom- 
mend a  visit  to  the  Exhibition  of  Old  English  Views 
at  Messrs.  Frank  Sabin's  in  New  Bond  Street,  which 
should  be  a  source  of  delight  to  the  'topographically- 
minded'  collector.  These  prints  and  drawings  may 
well  be  sought  for  and  treasured,  since  they  present 
the  appearance,  the  authentic  portraiture,  of  our  land 
in  past  (and  perhaps  happier)  days,  drawn  by  con- 
temporary artists  on  the  spot,  not  only  with  uncom- 
mon skill,  but  also  with  rare  sympathy  and,  we  mav 
say,  often  with  genuine  affection.  The  English  way  of 
seeing  things,  the  eye  for  detail,  the  desire  for  truth 
and,  especially  truth  of  character,  the  touch  of  wist- 
ful poetry,  are  those  elements  that  make  so  strong  an 
appeal  in  these  prints  and  drawings.  Can  there  be 
anything  more  likely  to  interest  the  Englishman  than 
the  contemplation  of  the  old-time  shipping,  the  crazy 
streets  and  bridges,  the  city  gates  and  churches,  the 
castles  and  abbeys  of  his  ancient  heritage,  in  aquatint 
or  crayon,  coloured  or  plain,  produced  by  those  clever 
hands  of  a  hundred  years  ago?  Here  is  Arundel  Castle 
from  the  Mill  on  the  Brighton  Road,  in  aquatint  by  J. 
Baily  after  a  drawing  by  W.  Scott.  But  there  are  scenes 


RICHMOND  PARK  ENTRANCE,  AS  SEEN  FROM  WITHIN  THE  PARK  :  ENGRAVED  IN  AQUATINT 


BY  T.  SUTHERLAND  AFTER  J.  GENDALL  :  'OLD  EXGLISH  VIEWS'  EXHIBITION  AT  F.  T.  SABIN'S 


from  Dover  to  Dawlish,  from  Canterbury  to  College 
Green  (Dublin),  from  Chester  to  Kew,  from  Graves- 
end  to  Honiton  Clyst  and  from  Penzance  to  Scar- 
borough. We  may  leap,  in  fact,  from  point  to  point 
of  every  part  of  Britain  like  the  beacon-fires  of  Ma- 
caulay's  Armada.  From  this  wide  and  varied  choice  we 
reproduce  the  charming  view  of  Richmond  Park  En- 
trance Gates,  as  seen  from  within  the  Park,  engraved  in 
aquatint  by  T.  Sutherland  after  J.  Gendall,  and  pub- 
lished by  R.  Ackermann  in  1819. 


AT  THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIKS 

ARMAND  GUILLAUMIN,  who  was  born  in  1841, 
i_died  in  1927  at  the  advanced  age  of  86.  Though 
not  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  original  group 
of  French  Impressionists  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  independent.  Whether  he  was  playing  for  safety 
or  not,  we  do  not  know,  but  clearly  he  did  not  rush 
to  embrace  whole-heartedly  the  new  theory  of  divi- 
sionism  which  revolutionized  French  painting  about 
1874.  On  the  other  hand,  the  example  of  those  pioneers 
awakened  in  him  a  freer  and  altogether  more  joyous 
colour  sense.  His  art  thus  invigorated,  he  painted  with 
renewed  gusto  and  enthusiasm.  In  the  exhibition  at 
the  Leicester  Galleries  of  some  thirty  landscapes,  main- 
ly views  on  the  Seine  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  might 
be  noted  his  emergence  from  a  scale  of  cool  and  sober 
tints  to  the  full  chromatism  of  his  later  works.  In 
his  earlier  practice  Guillaumin's  eye  had  learned  to 
register  tone  values  with  great  exactitude,  and  this 
faculty  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in  the  more  brightly  illumin- 
ated canvases  of  after  days. 
Hence  their  unequivocal 
strength  and  carrying  power. 
The  scant  appreciation  he  met 
with  during  his  lifetime  is  now 
being  tardily  atoned  for,  and 
his  works  are  highly  appreciat- 
ed. Fortunately  for  him,  a  lot- 
tery prize  of  100,000  francs  in 
1 89 1  relieved  him  from  his  irk- 
some employment  in  a  Paris 
railway  company  and  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  painting  and  to  extend  his 
field  of  operations  to  Auvergne, 
and  to  the  French  Riviera.  He 
also  worked  in  Holland. 

Exhibitions  of  paintings  and 
drawings  by  Wyndham  Lewis 
and  Adrian  Daintrey  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries  are  to  open 
on  Thursday,  December  2nd. 
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T\  OF  FOUR  SCENES  FROM  AN  ECLOGUE  OF  TEBALOEO  :  BOUGHT  HY  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  TRUSTEES  AS  'PROBABLY 
Ti  EARLIEST  WORK  OF  GIORGIONE.'  PAINTED  ABOUT  1500  ON  PANEL  :  EACH  SUBJECT  MEASURES  ABOUT  EIGHT  INCHES  SQUARE 


E  TEIN  AT  THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 

*-|  HE  controversy  on  Epstein's  alabaster  carving 
J  Zonsummatum  est  brought  some  amusing  reflec- 
ts .  In  the  main  the  professional  critics  were  de- 
lit  fully  non-committal,  avoiding  direct  praise  or 
cc  emnation  and  carefully  skating  around  the  issue. 
Sc  e  of  them  attempted  a  half-apology  for  the  exist- 
ei  of  the  piece,  but  in  general  their  remarks  were 
cc  ned  to  discussing  in  a  superior  manner  the  atti- 
tt  of  the  public  and  commenti.ig  on  its  reactions. 
O  own  feelings,  hardened  by  repeated  shocks  of  ugli- 
m  were  of  utter  indifference,  even  boredom  with  it. 
If  ;  were  meant  to  experience  a  thrill,  we  were  left 
cc  Diet  Ty  cold.  Epstein  must  try  again. 

le  bronze  busts  show  the  sculptor's  vital  spark. 
I"  e  appear  to  be  smouldering  with  latent  energy. 
H  e  Selassie  (a  half-length)  seemed  to  be  all 
tw  :hing  with  nerves. 


T  ;  LONDON  GROUP 


that  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  creed  at  all.  Each 
member  paints  what  he  pleases,  how  he  pleases.  The 
effect  certainly  makes  for  liveliness,  and  by  keeping 
the  spectator  constantly  on  the  qui  vive,  it  is  fondly 
hoped  that  he  may  never  feel  boredom.  But  you  can 
have  so  strong  a  dose  of  liveliness  that  you  may  soon 
tire  of  it.  There  was  besides  too  much  to  see,  and  one 
feels  that  the  show  as  a  whole  would  have  benefited 
by  a  considerable  and  drastic  weeding  out.  No  meal 
can  be  satisfactory  that  consists  solely  of  sauce  picju- 
ante,  even  if  it  is  a  taste  symptomatic  of  our  age. 

Mr.  Chiang  Yee,  author  of  that  valuable  exposition, 
The  Chinese  Eye,  has  been  holding  an  exhibition  of  his 
Drawings  and  Paintings  of  the  Lake  District  at  the 
Galmann  Gallery,  42,  St.  James's  Place.  He  works  in 
the  Chinese  classic  tradition,  and  through  his  eyes 
our  lakes  and  mountains  assume  a  Chinese  appear- 
ance. Literally  his  pictures  are  calligraphic  abstrac- 
tions. Simultaneously  he  has  published  a  book  of  his 
experiences  in  the  land  of  the  lakes,  The  Silent  Trav- 
eller, issued  by  Country  Life. 


IURING  November  the  London  Group  held  its 
thirty-sixth  Exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture 
at  e  New  Burlington  Galleries.  This  group,  founded 
in  911,  as  the  Camden  Town  Group,  under  the 
sh  ering  wing  of  Mr.  Sickert,  held  its  first  exhibition 
in  [arch  1914.  Working  on  a  lucus  a  non  lucendo  prin- 
ci]  ,  it  rejoices  in  so  remarkable  a  diversity  of  creeds 


Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd.  announce  that 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Agnew  has  been  appointed  an  addi- 
tional managing  director  of  the  company.  The  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  Gerald  Agnew  and  a  great-grandson  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Agnew,  Bart.,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Agnew  is 
the  first  representative  of  the  fifth  generation  of 
Agnews  to  become  a  principal  in  the  firm. 
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BOTTICELLI 

101  Plates  in  Colour  and  Collotype 

Text  by  Lionello  Venturi 

(London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin.  Vienna:  The 
Phaidon  Press,  ios.  6d.  net) 

IN  contemplating  so  superb  a  production  as  this,  we 
are  left  without  words  to  express  our  wonder  that 
it  could  be  made  possible  at  the  incredible  price  of 
half-a-guinea.  It  forms  part  of  the  amazing  venture 
of  the  Phaidon  Press,  and  surely  no  publication  yet 
given  to  the  world  can  compare  with  it  for  value.  To 
begin  with,  the  book  measures  14^  inches  high  by  1 1  £ 
wide.  It  is  serviceably  bound,  and  the  quality  of  the 
paper  is  good  throughout.  It  contains  101  large-sized 
plates,  of  which  14  are  in  colour  (two  of  these  being 
double-page  folding  plates),  all  of  praiseworthy  excel- 
lence, mounted  on  dark  paper.  The  remainder  are 
full-page  collotypes.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  an 
enlightening  text  by  Lionello  Venturi  and  a  bio- 
graphical essay  on  the  artist,  presumably  by  the  same 
hand.  In  reality,  it  is  a  splendid  picture  book  of  that 
prince  of  decorative  artists,  Botticelli,  painter  of 
dreams  and  master  of  rhythm,  a  fastidious  personality 
whose  mind,  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  Fra  Angelico 
and  Filippo  Lippi,  remained  so  child-like  and  pure, 
that  he,  perhaps  alone  among  artists,  has  been  able  to 
express  spiritual  grace  by  means  of  sensuous  beauty. 
His  imagination  dwelt  in  a  flower-strewn  paradise  in 
which  pagan  goddesses  are  endued  with  the  same  at- 
tributes as  saints  and  angels,  where  graceful  bodies  of 
women  with  hair  of  braided  gold,  dance  and  sway 
through  leafy  groves  to  unseen  music,  weaving  pat- 
terns of  loveliness  from  their  own  lighi.. 

It  is  senseless  to  criticize  Botticelli,  by  comparing 
him,  to  his  disadvantage,  with  other  great  contem- 
poraries. We  accept  him  gratefully  for  what  he  is  and 
would  not  have  him  otherwise.  We  recognize  that  di- 
vine essence  which  crowns  and  distinguishes  him  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  Renaissance  painting. 
We  know  that  his  value  lies  in  his  uniqueness,  that  his 
special  attributes  belong  to  no  other  artist,  and  that 
a  halo  surrounds  him  that  singles  him  out  from  all 
other  painters  of  the  world.  Though  it  is  a  feminine 
sweetness  that  prevails  in  his  most  captivating  and 
personal  works,  we  find  this  quality  tempered  by  his 
association  with  such  a  scientist  as  Pollaiuolo  and 
later,  by  the  austere  influence  of  Savonarola.  This  is 
exemplified  in  such  works  as  the  Pietd  at  Munich,  the 
Calumny  of  Apelles,  the  Madonna  with  the  two  Saints  John 
at  Berlin,  the  Madonna  enthroned  with  six  Saints  at  the 
Uffizi,  and  certain  male  portraits.  Signor  Venturi,  in 


his  exposition,  urges  us  to  try  'not  to  discover  the 
merits  and  defects  of  Botticelli,  but  to  understand  his 
personality.'  Thus,  as  he  rightly  observes,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  perceive  'the  merits  and  beauties  which 
are  the  manifestation  of  that  personality.'  It  is  his  very 
difference  from  all  other  painters,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  that  endears  him  to  us.  There  is  one  remark  made 
by  Signor  Venturi,  with  which  we  join  issue.  He  speaks 
of  Botticelli  as  at  once  'a  primitive  and  a  decadent.' 
This  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  How  he  can 
be  both  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Rather  do  we 
look  upon  him  as  an  archaic,  a  genuine  naive,  as  com- 
pared with  his  more  sophisticated  contemporaries,  but 
certainly  he  was  no  decadent. 

We  strongly  recommend  everyone  to  procure  a  copy 
of  this  book,  before  the  issue  is  exhausted. — H.G.F. 

BOADICEA:  WARRIOR  QUEEN  OF  THE 
BRITO.\S~ 

By  Lewis  Spence 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps 

(London:  Robert  Hale  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

NO  writer  of  the  present  age  has  distinguished 
himself  in  a  wider  field  of  activity  and  scholar- 
ship than  Lewis  Spence.  He  has  put  the  lost  continents 
of  Atlantis  and  Lemuria  on  the  geographical  map;  his 
studies  in  anthropology  and  folklore,  in  archaeology 
and  history,  have  ranged  from  Scotland  to  Spain, 
from  Mexico  to  Egypt;  he  has  digged  deep  into  things 
arcane;  he  stands  first  among  living  Scottish  poets;  he 
was  a  pioneer  of  his  country's  cultural  revival. 

In  this  latest  birth  of  his  tireless  and  teeming  brain, 
Spence  treads,  as  he  loves  to  tread,  paths  little  fre- 
quented. Out  of  the  morning  mists  of  our  island's  his- 
tory and  prehistory  he  has  called  up  a  panorama  of 
living  beings.  He  has  recreated  an  obscure  epoch ;  re- 
animated the  buried  hosts  of  warring  civilizations. 
Celt  and  Roman  reawaken  as  we  turn  these  pages :  old 
customs  arise;  voices  shout  across  the  centuries:  and, 
above  all,  the  chariot  of  the  heroic  Amazon  rolls  re- 
lentless over  the  ashes  of  alien  cities  on  British  soil, 
down  to  her  last  battle  and  her  glorious  grave. 

In  his  review  of  Roman  methods  of  conquest  Mr. 
Spence  is  ruthless:  'Modern  research  has  indeed  ut- 
terly dissipated  the  inflated  nonsense  of  the  classically 
minded  centuries  regarding  the  nobility  and  humanity 
of  the  Romans.'  His  knowledge  of  his  own  race  is 
equally  penetrating :  'They  who  tempt  the  vengeance 
of  the  Celt  awake  a  spirit  of  such  hateful  and  persistent 
potency  that  it  were  better  for  them  that  their  names 
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had  never  been  written  in  the  Book  of  Life.' 

Boadicea  reassumes  in  this  book  her  humanity. 
That  breadth  of  research  and  power  of  awakening  life 
from  the  data  of  archaeology,  which  are  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Spence,  are  here  veritably  impressive.  He  has 
filled  a  mighty  canvas  with  a  multitude  of  turbulent 
figures.  The  sack  of  Camulodunum  (Colchester)  and 
Londinium  are  fearfully  depicted.  'The  Massacre  of 
London '  is  an  epic  of  British  vengeance.  Fresh  facts  ap- 
pear and  new  points  of  view  challenge  debate.  Every 
avenue  opened  by  excavation  is  explored,  all  chron- 
icled evidence  examined,  and  the  whole  collated  with 
tradition;  and,  as  Mr.  Spence  observes  of  his  heroine's 
traditional  burial-place,  'what  better  cenotaph  can 
greatness  have  than  tradition,  what  shroud  more  fit- 
ting than  the  web  of  legend  ?  Boadicea,  whose  name 
is  Victory,  sleeps  in  no  Pantheon  of  the  visible,  but 
in  the  spacious  and  mist-encircled  cavern  of  British 
romance.' — C.R.C. 


GIL  DE  SILOE  AND  HIS  SCHOOL 
A  Study  of  Late  Gothic  Sculpture  in  Burgos 
By  Harold  E.  Wethey 

(Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University 
Press.  3 is.  6d.) 

WE  know  very  little  of  Gil  De  Siloe  except  that  he 
flourished  at  Burgos  during  the  late  Gothic 
period ;  even  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known. He  is  mentioned  in  two  documents  in  the 
archives  of  Burgos  Cathedral  as  having  bought  houses 
in  the  Verga  in  1498,  and  as,  in  1545,  one  Diego  De 
Siloe  sold  some  houses  in  the  same  locality,  he  is  pre- 
sumed, doubtless  correctly,  to  have  been  Gil's  son. 

Late  Gothic  Spanish  sculpture  flowered  exuber- 
antly before  it  faded  into  the  Renaissance.  In  Mr. 
Wethey's  well-written  and  illustrated  book,  he  speaks 
of  the  exquisite  tomb  of  Charles  the  Noble  in  Pam- 
plona Cathedral,  byjohan  Lome  of  Tournai,  a  tomb 
which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  lovely  as 
Agostino  di  Duccio's  Dead  Knight  at  Rimini.  Lome 
was  trained  in  the  great  Flemish-Burgundian  school, 
and  you  see  the  result  of  his  training  in  this  tomb  which 
is  closely  akin  to  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  at 
Dijon.  His  work  influenced  all  the  Spanish  sculptors 
who  came  after  him,  but  they  were  far  from  achieving 
the  French  dignity  and  reticence.  Compare,  for  in- 
stance, the  Dijon  tombs  with  the  Pieta  at  the  base  of 
Gil  De  Siloe's  ornate  John  II  tomb  at  Cartuja  De  Mira- 
flores.  The  central  figures  in  the  tragedy  are  almost  lost 
in  the  mass  of  intricate  detail  which  surrounds  them ; 
the  artist  cannot  bear  to  leave  an  inch  of  space  un- 
covered. This  is  characteristic  of  nearly  all  mediaeval 
Spanish  sculpture,  which  treats  the  figures  as  being 
merely  incidental  to  the  general  decorative  scheme. 


HEAD  OF  'FLORA'  FROM  THE  BIRTH  OF  VENUS  :  REDUCED 
FROM  COLLOTYPE  71}  X  10*  IN.  :  BOTTICELLI  (PHAIDON  PRESS) 


Few  of  these  garish  and  elaborate  Spanish  works  of 
art  bear  a  close  examination,  but  when  the  altarpieces 
of  Gil  De  Siloe  and  his  school  are  seen  in  a  blaze  of 
candlelight  from  the  end  of  a  dim  Gothic  cathedral, 
their  flamboyant  splendour  is  amazingly  effective. 
Gil  De  Siloe  may,  perhaps,  be  called  the  Franz  Liszt 
of  sculpture. — P.C. 


THE  SEVEN  SOVIET  ARTS 
By  Kurt  London 
(London  :  Faber  &  Faber.  15s.) 

IT  is  not  an  easy  task  for  one  person  to  write  an  out- 
line of  Soviet  art,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  writer 
who  deals  fairly  with  a  subject  that  contains  the  word 
'Soviet.'  Under  these  circumstances  one  must  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Kurt  London  (who  is  'neither  a  Trot- 
skyist  nor  a  Stalinist  nor  a  Communist  of  any  school 
whatsoever')  for  writing  an  excellent  book  on  the 
various  arts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  there  are  more  opportunities  for 
artists  than  in  other  countries;  those  who  show  artistic 
talent  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  etc. 
But  unfortunately  Soviet  artists  have  to  keep  in  step 
with  the  particular  ideals  of  the  government  (which 
ideals  change  from  time  to  time),  and  if  they  don't, 
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they  either  commit  suicide  like  Essenin  or  Mayakov- 
sky  (two  really  talented  poets),  or  they  stop  practising 
their  art  like  I.  Babel;  others  are  sent  to  Siberia. 

In  other  words  Russian  artists  are  'Artists  in  Uni- 
form' (to  quote  the  title  of  Mr.  Max  Eastman's  in- 
structive book  on  Soviet  art).  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  a  great  development  of  culture  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  restriction  of  its  scope 
(perhaps  dialectical  materialism  can  resolve  this 
antinomy!). 

The  present  principle  of  Soviet  art  is  'socialist  real- 
ism.' This  term  can  have  many  interpretations,  but  it 
is  definitely  going  to  exclude  such  men  as  James  Joyce, 
Picasso,  Stravinsky,  and  it  is  going  to  find  a  befitting 
expression  in  Gladkov  (cp.  his  two  novels,  Cement  and 
Energy) ;  Shaginyan  {Hydro-Station) ;  Ilyenko  {Driving- 
Shaft),  etc.  It  is  true  that  socialist  realism  has  also  pro- 
duced And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don,  by  Sholokhov  ('prop- 
aganda-author for  socialist  realism'),  but  he  is  only 
'in  the  foremost  rank  of  world  literature'  (to  quote 
Mr.  K.  London)  in  the  sense  that  he  is  there  with 
hundreds  of  others,  and  he  is  not  among  the  first. 

Now  this  is  rather  deplorable,  for  after  all  Russia 
has  not  produced  any  really  outstanding  artists  since 
the  Revolution  and  particularly  during  the  last 
decade.  Although  there  are  great  hopes  for  the  future, 
I  think  that  the  present  position  is  due  to  a  departure 
from  the  view  on  art  expressed  by  L.  Trotsky,  who  is 
now  in  exile  in  Mexico  (quoted  by  the  author) :  'Art 
has  its  own  laws.  .  .  .  Marxist  methods  do  not  corres- 
pond to  those  of  art.  .  .  .  Art  must  find  its  own  path 
by  its  own  means.  ...  In  the  spheres  of  art  the  party 
must  not  dictate.  It  can  and  should  protect  and  assist, 
but  it  may  lead  only  indirectly.' — R.W.S. 

PORTRAITS  OF  A  LIFETIME 
By  Jacques-Emile  Blanche 
(London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.  1 8s.  net) 

THE  painter's  memoirs  cover  'The  Late  Victorian 
Era ;  The  Edwardian  Pageant:  1870-1914.'  Auto- 
biographies follow  one  another  headlong  in  these  days, 
yet  the  more  we  read,  the  more  confused  appears  the 
picture  of  the  age  they  are  supposed  to  illustrate. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  emerges  a  book  of  a 
different  calibre:  Monsieur  Blanche's  Portraits  of  a 
Lifetime  is  of  these:  a  brilliant  sketch  of  an  epoch, 
worthy  the  hand  of  so  famous  a  portraitist.  Pen- 
portraits  and  brush-portraits  (of  which  latter  a  quan- 
tity are  reproduced),  all  are  boldly  drawn  with  the 
same  confident  nonchalance:  rapid  impressions,  and 
at  the  same  time  subtle  studies  of  character.  Celeb- 
rities abound;  and  most  of  them  are  seen  off  parade: 
artists,  statesmen,  even  royalty  en  pantoufles,  and  the 
ladies  en  deshabille.  The  translation  by  Mr.  Walter 


Clement  is  obviously  excellent.  M.  Blanche's  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  is  reviewed  on  p.  331. — C. 

TREASURES  OF  ILLUMINATION:  ENGLISH 

MSS.  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 
Described  by  the  Rev.  Canon  F.  Harrison,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  Chancellor  and  Librarian  of  York  Minster 

(London:  The  Studio  Ltd.  30s.  net  in  cloth) 

AVERY  beautiful  book  is  the  above,  containing 
twenty-four  large-sized  reproductions  from  mas- 
ter-works of  the  early  English  illuminators  in  facsimile 
— full  colours  and  gold.  It  is  indeed  a  veritable  dem- 
ure-house of  mediaeval  decoration,  making  its  appear- 
ance appropriately  at  the  moment  when  public  in- 
terest is  being  stimulated  by  the  important  and  histor- 
ical manuscripts  being  offered  in  the  sale-rooms.  This 
glorious  art,  defeated  by  the  invention  of  printing, 
gleaming  in  the  richness  of  colour  and  burnished  gold 
vies  with  its  sister  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  stained  glass. 
It  is  an  art,  too  noble  ever  to  be  forgotten,  though 
eclipsed,  which  should  be  treasured  in  the  minds  of 
men  till  the  furthest  and  dimmest  distance  through- 
out the  generations.  Fortunately  our  great  National 
libraries,  our  ecclesiastic  and  scholastic  institutions 
are  rich  in  examples,  some  of  them  beyond  price.  It 
is  from  among  these  that  Canon  Harrison  has  made 
his  admirable  selection.  One  of  these,  from  the  West- 
minster Abbey  library,  is  of  particular  interest  to  our 
readers,  since  allusion  was  made  to  it  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur,  The  Coronation  of  Richard  II  and 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  from  the  Liber  Regalis,  executed  about 
1377  or  1378.  And  from  the  same  provenance  is  the 
magnificent  Crucifixion  in  the  Nicholas  Litlyngton 
missal,  'one  of  the  most  splendid  representations  of  the 
subject  to  be  met  with  in  an  English  missal,'  says 
Canon  Harrison.  Great  must  have  been  the  care 
given  to  the  making  of  this  book,  a  credit  to  the  house 
from  which  it  issues. — A.C. 

DECORATIVE  ART  1937 
(London:  The  Studio.  Wrappers  7s.  6d. ;  Cloth  ios.6d.) 

THIS  volume  is  the  32nd  annual  issue  of  the 
Studio  Year  Book.  As  time  progresses  this  series 
becomes  a  more  and  more  interesting  record  of  the 
yearly  change  in  the  character  of  the  style  of  interior 
decoration  and  furniture. 

The  volume  for  1937  contains  a  foreword  by  the 
editor,  entitled  'Your  Taste  and  Mine.'  This  short 
monograph  sets  out  several  pertinent  statements  re- 
garding the  trend  of  modern  design.  For  instance,  'the 
aim  of  architect  and  decorator,'  he  writes,  'is  to  sim- 
plify, to  get  rid  of  non-essentials,  to  plan  for  twentieth- 
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century  conditions  and  twentieth-century  mode  of 
life.'  The  architect  of  to-day,  however,  is  torn  be- 
tween the  exigencies  of  his  art  and  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  his  client.  To  simplify  and  to  allow  design  to 
fulfil  its  functional  objective  may  be  satisfactory  in 
the  bathroom,  kitchen  or  scullery,  but  such  principles 
will  not  be  very  popular  with  the  average  client 
when  applied  to  living-rooms. 

The  writer  states,  'An  interior  planned  on  very 
modern  lines  may  lose  in  charm  and  character  while 
it  gains  in  convenience.'  The  average  client,  however, 
does  not  place  convenience  before  decorative  value  in 
the  rooms  in  which  he  himself  lives.  This  also  applies 
to  the  humbler  citizen,  as  'Mrs.  Everybody'  still  re- 
quires her  drawing-room  to  have  a  decorative  appear- 
ance, which  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  her  connotes  home- 
liness. This  stumbling  block,  so  difficult  to  overcome 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  architect  and  decor- 
ator, has  resulted  in  the  functional  rooms  of  a  house 
(bathroom,  kitchen,  scullery,  etc.)  being  of  excellent 
design,  whereas  the  living-rooms  and  bedrooms  are 
less  satisfactory,  if  judged  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  idiom. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Tear  Book  is  the  com- 
parison between  English  design  and  Continental  and 
American  design.  In  some  of  the  photographs  it  is 
noticeable  that  many  of  the  English  and  American 
designers  lack  a  real  understanding  of  the  idiom  of  the 
modern  style,  only  possessing  an  eclectic  taste  for  its 
more  pronounced  motifs. 

A  particularly  pleasing  and  charming  example  of 
decoration  is  the  Bedroom  for  a  Young  Girl  by  Andre 
Arbus  of  Paris  (Frontispiece).  The  faults  of  much 
modern  interior  decoration — such  as  the  over  accen- 
tuation of  a  particular  characteristic  of  design,  the  use 
of  disturbing  contrasts  of  tone  and  the  sacrifice  of  har- 
mony in  materials  because  of  original  and  exotic  uses 
— are  absent  in  the  design  of  this  room.  It  possesses  a 
charm  and  naivete,  combined  qualities  but  rarely 
achieved  by  designers.  To  all  interested  in  houses, 
decoration  and  furnitur  e  the  Studio  Year  Book  has  an 
irresistible  appeal. — R.W.S. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  ART  BOOK 
(London  and  New  York:  The  Studio.  6s.  net) 

THIS  book  is  exquisite — in  illustration,  typography, 
text  and,  above  all,  in  the  Idea  which  inspired  it. 
To  offer  in  such  variations  of  mood  and  technique  so 
much  of  beauty  and  grace  and  of  the  goodness  of  life 
and  love  and  laughter,  is  to  give  freely  with  both 
hands  of  what  is  best  alike  for  childhood  and  age  and, 
too,  for  those  intervening  decades  when  people  pre- 
tend to  be  so  important.  Here  is  a  baby  by  Rubens 
and  a  hare  by  Durer,  a  Madonna  by  Dulac,  and  a  cat 


and  some  wonderful  fowls  by  the  same  master,  and 
marvellous  mice  by  Hokusai,  and  a  monkey  by  Sosen; 
and  I  to  Shinsui  has  dipped  his  magical  brush  into 
fairy  colours  to  paint  bending  reeds  and  falling  rain, 
and  Laura  Knight  has  painted  an  elephant,  and 
Brangwyn  drawn  an  old,  old  bridge,  and  there  are 
ships  and  trains  and  air-planes  and  motor  cars  and 
birds  and  trees  and  flowers  and  an  enormous  pig 
called  Mr.  O'Swiney — and  there  are  stories  about  all 
these  and  tips  how  to  draw  them  and  paint  them:  in 
short,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Holme  has  created  a  masterpiece 
and  the  Studio  has  issued  it,  colour-plates  and  all,  at 
a  price  miraculous. — C.R.C. 

SONGS  AND  PICTURES 

By  A  Child 
Arranged  by  Doreen  Bland 
(London:  Williams  &  Norgate  Ltd.  6s.  net) 

CHILDREN'S  works  of  art  have  a  very  special 
charm,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  better 
reserved  for  private  consumption.  The  drawings  and 
pictures  of  this  little  boy  'who  is  not  yet  six'  are,  how- 
ever, much  above  the  standard  of  the  usual  clever 
child — yet  we  have  seen  better  things,  unpublished, 
clone  at  the  ages  that  are  assigned  to  each  of  these. 
It  is  in  his  poetry  that  this  child  'of  imagination  all 
compact'  really  impresses  us.  His  future  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Muses.  If  we  live  long  enough  we  shall  perhaps 
hear  him  sing  from  Parnassus. — C. 

DESIGN  FOR  THE  BALLET 
By  Cyril  VV.  Beaumont 
(  Special  Winter  Number  of  The  Studio, 
i  os.  6d.  net) 

THIS  book,  itself  a  ballet,  properly  dressed  for  the 
part,  provides  a  charming  entertainment  in  lively 
pictures,  about  250  in  number,  of  which  eight  arc  in 
colour.  Mr.  Cyril  Beaumont  surveys  its  development 
during  the  past  fifteen  years,  beginning  soon  after  the 
second  decade  of  the  Diaghilev  Company.  The  credit 
of  welding  the  various  elements  together  that  go  to 
make  up  the  ballet  as  a  complete  homogeneity,  says 
Mr.  Beaumont,  is  due  to  Michel  Fokine  and  that 
event  dates  from  his  production  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1907,  of  his  ballet,  Le  Pavilion  d'Armide.  This  may 
have  been  the  first  concrete  expression  of  the  idea,  but 
it  was  certainly  in  the  air  a  good  decade  earlier  and 
discussed  by  the  present  reviewer  with  the  late  Mr. 
Tennant,  manager  of  the  Empire  Theatre  in  London, 
and  also  with  Mr.  Alfred  Moul  of  the  Alhambra. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  ballet,  everything,  gor- 
geous though  it  was,  had  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
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interests  of  the  prima  ballerina  assolula,  and  she  it  was, 
not  the  ballet,  whom  everybody  went  to  see.  She  was 
distinguished  by  her  ballet  skirt,  pink  tights  and  shoes, 
— and,  her  diamond  tiara.  All  the  rest  was  back- 
ground. Atmosphere  was  completely  missing,  incon- 
gruity ruled. 

Ballet,  being  an  alliance  of  dancing,  music,  painting 
and  dress,  must  be  exotic.  English  designers  it  is  said 
are  too  sober,  too  restrained  for  the  job,  or  that  they 
have  not  enough  fantaisie.  It  should  be  fantastic,  in- 
consequent, yet  somehow  having  in  its  very  inconse- 
quence the  strange  coherence  of  a  dream.  It  must  be 
unfamiliar  and  unworldly.  It  is  the  true  fairyland  of 
make  believe.  It  follows  that  it  provides  an  un- 
bounded field  for  the  imaginative  designer.  The 
greater  names  in  ballet  production,  cited  by  Mr. 
Beaumont,  are  nearly  all  Russian. — X. 

ENGLISH  QUILTING  OLD  AND  NEW 

By  Elizabeth  Hake 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  Paper  wrappers  5s.  6d., 
boards  6s.  6d.) 

THE  variety  of  beautiful  designs  which  illustrate 
Mrs.  Hake's  book  will  be  an  incentive  to  further 
effort  for  expert  quilters  and  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
novices.  Here  are  practical  directions,  with  diagrams, 
for  quilt-making,  but  the  historical  aspect  and  regional 
characteristics  of  the  craft  are  also  considered.  The 
illustrations  demonstrate  clearly  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Welsh  quilts  with  their  geometric  designs, 
the  formalized  flower  patterns  of  the  North,  and  the 
more  flowing  designs  of  the  West  Country.  The  ma- 
jority of  quilts  illustrated  are  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries,  but  some  modern  work  is  in- 
cluded, and  its  beauty  proves  that  this  traditional  craft 
is  still  being  carried  on  and  developed. — B.I.W. 

THE  CAFE  ROYAL  COCKTAIL  BOOK 

Coronation  Edition.    Compiled  by  W.  J.  Tarling 
Illustrated  by  Frederick  Carter 

(London :  Publications  from  Pall  Mall,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

THE  feature  of  the  Cafe  Royal  Cocktail  Book  which 
appeals  most  directly  to  ourselves,  is  the  sparkling 
series  of  vignettes  with  which  Mr.  Frederick  Carter 
has  embellished  it.  His  pen  and  his  memories  are 
equally  vivacious — and  veracious.  These  are  wholly 
delightful.  But  being  not  connoisseurs  of  cocktails 
we  cannot  vouch  for  the  efficacy  of  the  wondrous 
potions  listed  in  such  variety  and  must  take  them  as 
drunk.  The  author,  W.  J.  Tarling,  is  the  expert  in 
charge  of  the  American  Bar  at  the  Cafe  Royal  and  he 
ought  to  know.  He  is  generous  enough  to  divide  his 


royalties  from  the  sale  of  this  book,  an  ad  hoc  edition, 
issued  as  a  Coronation  souvenir,  between  two  de- 
serving causes. — H.G.F. 

OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Carlyle' s  House  :  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Chronology  and  De- 
scriptive Notes.  (Published  by  the  National  Trust, 
7,  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens,  S.W.i.  6d.) 
Houses  hallowed  by  mighty  intellectual  labours, 
about  the  atmosphere  of  which  lingers  the  subtle 
incense  of  vast  endeavours  and  inspirations — 
homes  of  the  immortals  where  the  high  thoughts 
of  great  men  meet  and  mingle  with  the  little 
things  of  their  daily  lives — possess  a  peculiar  in- 
terest, charm  and  sanctity  of  their  own:  their  pre- 
servation is  of  national,  and  international,  im- 
portance. Carlyle's  house  at  24,  Cheyne  Row, 
Chelsea,  is  of  these.  This  little  book  summons  its 
readers  to  a  pilgrimage:  the  dwelling,  the  pic- 
tures, the  reliques  it  describes,  are  part  of  Euro- 
pean history:  the  tale  it  tells  is  the  story  of  two 
souls.  In  this  house  for  over  forty-six  years  (1834- 
1 88 1 )  Carlyle  lived;  here  he  died;  here  he  built 
stone  by  stone  the  enduring  edifice  of  his  fame. 
And  in  this  garden  he  strove  with  the  Eternal, 
and  found  an  answer:  '  What  if  Omnipotence, 
that  has  developed  in  me  these  pieties,  these  revci 
ences,  and  infinite  affections,  should  actually  have 
said,  "Yes,  poor  mortals,  such  of  you  as  have  gone 
so  far,  shall  be  permitted  to  go  farther;  hope,  de- 
spair not."  ' 

Ruskin  &  Brantwood :  An  Account  of  the  Exhibition 
Rooms.  By  J.  Howard  Whitehouse,  President  of 
the  Ruskin  Society.  (Cambridge:  Printed  at  the 
University  Press  and  published  by  the  Ruskin 
Society.  2s.  net.)  Here  we  have  another  house 
with  its  reliques,  dedicated  to  the  illustrious 
memory  of  another  Scot,  another  octogenarian. 
Ruskin  bought  Brantwood,  by  Coniston  Water, 
in  1 87 1.  He  retired  there  in  1884,  when,  moved 
by  just  indignation  at  the  establishment  at  Oxford 
of  a  laboratory  where  vivisection  was  permitted, 
he  resigned  his  Chair  of  Art.  At  Brantwood  the 
famous  autobiography  Praeterita  was  born.  At 
Brantwood  the  sage  died  in  '1900.  Much  better 
printed  and  illustrated  than  the  preceding  cata- 
logue, the  text  is  less  humanized — the  house  and 
Ruskin  are  brought  less  intimately  before  us  than 
Carlyle  and  his  Chelsea  home.  'The  Education 
Trust  has  made  arrangements  under  which 
Brantwood  will  be  maintained  in  perpetuity  as 
a  memorial  to  Ruskin  and  also  be  used  for  such 
purposes  as  will  promote  his  teaching  and  extend 
his  influence.' — C. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF 
TOLL  HOUSE  (No.  987) 

Sir, — I  would  be  much  obliged  if 
you  would  reproduce  in  The  Con- 
noisseur the  enclosed  photograph  of 
a  water-colour  drawing,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  some  information  from 
your  readers  which  may  lead  to  the 
identification  of  the  Toll  House  and 
gates  depicted.  The  picture  is  painted 
on  paper  watermarked  1853. — V.P.S. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF 
A  PICTURE  (No.  988) 

Sir, — If  any  connoisseur  among 
your  readers  can  give  me  informa- 
tion that  will  lead  to  some  definite 
means  of  identifying  both  the  artist 
and  the  subject  of  this  picture  (here 
reproduced)  I  shall  be  exceedingly 
obliged.  The  picture  measures  58  X  45  inches,  and  in 
spite  of  its  age,  the  colouring  is  still  very  well  pre- 
served. In  the  Louvre,  Paris,  there  is  a  small  pen  and 


INFORMATION  IS 
GATES  IN  THIS  W 


INFORMATION  IS  SOLICITED  WHICH  MAY  LEAD  TO  THE  IDENTIFICATION 
OF  SUBTECT  AND  PAINTER    OF    THIS    XVIITHCENTURY    PICTURE    (No.  988) 


SOUGHT  TO  ASSIST  IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  TOLL  HOUSE  AND 
ATER-COLOUR  DRAWING  ON  PAPER  WATERMARKED  1853  (No.  987) 


brush  drawing  by  Rembrandt  on  which  appears  the 
figure  of  an  old  man  whose  features  and  head-dress 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  old  man  in 
the  picture  about  which  I  am  seeking  in- 

  formation. — A.  Fielding,  8,Ellton  Grove, 

Wibsey,  Bradford,  Yorks. 


REPLY  TO  ABOVE  {No.  988) 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Editors  this  picture  is 
probably  the  work  of  a  Flemish  eclectic  painter 
of  the  late  Seventeenth  Century,  strongly  under 
the  influence  alike  of  Rubens  {observe  the  head 
of  the  elder  woman  to  the  right  of  the  painting) 
and  of  the  Bolognese  School,  especially  of  Guer- 
cino  {as  seen  in  the  head  of  the  old  man,  and  in 
the  general  composition  and  character  of  the 
picture) .  There  are  countless  examples  of  works 
of  this  type  extant  in  every  country. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  'Notes  and 
Queries''  section  of  'The  Connoisseur,  in  which 
questions  and  answers  are  printed  as  received. 
Photographs  will  be  inserted  upon  the  payment 
of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  expenses,  which 
include  the  cost  of  making  the  block. 
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HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


SIGNET  RING  IN  POR- 
TRAIT—CHELSEA, S.W. 

THE  combined  evidence  of 
the  signet  ring,  which  bears  a 
shield  charged  with  a  cinque- 
foil  pierced  of  the  field  and  a  mullet  in 
the  dexter  chief  for  a  third  son,  and  the 
letter  of  which  the  commencement 
can  be  read  with  the  aid  of  a  glass — 
To  my  approved  good  ffrende  Mr  Edmu 
.  .  .  Anguish  be  thes  .  ...  at  ...  . 
ffathers  house  in  Comit[atu],  proves 
that  the  sitter  is  Edmund  Anguish 
of  Great  Melton,  co.  Norfolk,  third 
and  second  surviving  son  of  Thomas 
Anguish  of  Norwich  (arms — gules, 
a  cinquefoil  or  pierced  of  the  field), 
Sheriff  of  that  city  in  1596  and 
Mayor  in  161 1,  who  died  in  161 7, 
and  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edmund  Thur- 
ston of  Norwich,  gentleman.  Edmund  Anguish  was 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Norfolk  and  died  on  November 
5th,  1657,  aged  84,  proof  that  the  date  and  age  on  the 
portrait  are  correct — Fa  A'  Dm  i6oy  Mtatis  suae  34. 
He  is  buried  inMelton  All  Souls.  His  first  wife  was  Dor- 
othy, daughter  of  Robert  Marsham  of  Melton ;  she 
died  in  June,  1604.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married 
before  April  1st,  161 6,  was  Alice,  daughter  of  John 
Drake  of  Herringfleet,  county  Suffolk. 


ARMS  OF  BARWICK  TORONTO 

^"I~<HE  impalement  is  not  immediately  identifiable 
JL  in  the  usual  books  of  reference,  and  both  crest 
and  motto  are  unrecorded  for  Barwick  or  Barwicke. 
They  are  therefore  reproduced  here.  Presumably  the 
rose  was  granted  to  some  collateral  descendant  of  Dr. 
John  Barwick  in  memory  of  the  Dean's  very  great 
services  both  to  the  Crown  and  the  Church.  Another 
branch  of  the  Barwick  family  uses  or  used  a  second 
Royal  badge — a  fleur-de-lys — between  the  three  muz- 
zled bears'1  heads  for,  I  imagine,  the  same  very  good 
reason.  My  notes  say  that  John  Barwick  was  one  of 
five  not  four  sons  and  there  are  various  other  dis- 
crepancies in  the  different  accounts  of  the  family.  I  shall 
reply  to  your  other  problems  by  letter,  but  this  will  take 
oine  time  and  call  for  a  great  deal  of  research.  Any 
further  information  and  a  skeleton  pedigree  should 
prove  of  help.  You  had  better  let  me  know  what  works 
you  have  consulted  and  what  documents  you  possess. 


ARMS  AND  INITIALS 
E.A.  ON  PORRINGER,  LON- 
DON, 1683    LONDON,  W. 


q-iHE 

JL  I  suit 


THE  ARMS  SHOW  N  ABOVE  ARE  THOSE  OF 
THE  FAMILY  OF  BAKWICK.OK  BAKU  [<  KE 


dexter  impalement 
gules],  a  sal  tire  \or\  surmounted 
by  another  [  vert  ] ,  and  on  a  chief  [  argent  \ 
three  mullets  [sable] — is  that  of  An- 
drews or  Andrewes  of  London  and 
Essex,  originally  Andros  of  Guern- 
sey, with  the  crescent  cadency  mark 
forasecond  son;  the  sinister  impair- 
ment is  that  of  Fouachin,Faschinor 
Fashion,  at  one  time  Seigneurs 
d'Anneville  in  Guernsey,  of  which 
family  one  branch  was  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  settled  in  South- 
ampton— or,  fretty  azure  [also  sable 
or  vert[  seme'e  of  bezants  [or  plates], 
a  bull's  head  erased  between  three  leo- 
pards'faces  argent  I  Burkesays four faces  and  describes  them 
and  the  bull's  head,  which  he  ornaments  with  a  collar 
gules,  as  or].  The  Faschin  or  Fashion  family,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  now  extinct. 

The  original  owner  of  this  porringer  was  Edmund 
Andros  (1637-1714),  second  son  of  Amice  or  Amias 
Andros  (d.  1 674),  Seigneur  d'Anneville,  which  fief  had 
been  purchased  from  the  Faschins  by  his  family,  and 
bailiff  of  Guernsey.  Edmund  after  holding  a  Major's 
commission  in  Prince  Rupert's  Barbadoes  Regiment 
of  dragoons  became  Governor  of  New  York  and  later, 
as  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Governor-General  of  New 
England,  and  still  later  Governor  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  He  was  recalled  to  England  in  1681,  and 
remained  in  this  country  until  the  accession  of  James 
II  in  1685.  He  also  held  the  offices  of  bailiff  of  Guern- 
sey (his  deputy  being  his  brother  Charles,  Seigneur 
d'Anneville)  and  of  Jersey.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Anne's, 
Soho.  Neither  the  D.N.B.,  nor  any  other  authority  that 
I  have  been  able  to  consult,  mentions  his  marriage. 
His  wife  is,  however,  referred  to  in  a  letter  to  him  from 
Sir  John  Werden,  dated  September  15th,  1675  (State 
Papers  Colonial,  p.  278),  and  his  lineal  descendant 
Thomas  Andros  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter 
de  Havilland  of  Guernsey,  late  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  At  about  the  same  period  the  families  of 
Andros  and  Faschin  were  united  for  the  second  time 
by  the  marriage  of  Charles  Andros  and  Alix,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Faschin  or  Fachin.  This  porringer,  apart 
from  its  historical  associations,  is  unusually  interest- 
ing, since,  though  of  London  make,  it  shows  a  close 
approach  to  the  characteristic  American  type. 
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IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 


A  T  this  writing,  the  1937-8  auction  season  is  only 
/A  a  few  weeks  old,  but  there  are  definite  signs  that 
the  activity  which  was  so  marked  during  the  pre- 
vious season  is  to  be  more  pronounced  during  the 
coming  months.  A  very  considerable  number  of  cata- 
logues have  already  been  issued  both  by  Christie's  and 
Sotheby's,  and  many  more  are  in  course  of  being  pre- 
pared. From  these,  it  is  again  noticeable  that  several 
important  collections  have  been  sent  to  London  from 
abroad,  among  them  the  well-known  collection  of 
mezzotints  assembled  by  the  late  Martin  Erdmann  of 
New  York,  whose  Chinese  porcelain  and  furniture  are 
also  being  disposed  of  at  Christie's,  and  the  Stern- 
berger  collection  of  clocks  and  watches  which  was  for 
many  years  on  loan  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York ;  and  Sotheby's  are  to  offer  the  remark- 
able collection  of  rings  formed  by  the  late  M.  E. 
Guilhou  of  Paris. 

It  is  rarely  that  Christie's  open  a  new  season  'away 
from  home,'  but  their  first  sale  of  the  present  one  was 
at  Clumber,  where,  for  seven  days,  they  were  engaged 
in  disposing  of  the  remaining  contents  of  the  mansion, 
and  the  residue  of  the  library — the  main  part  of  the 
library  is  being  dealt  with  at  Sotheby's  rooms,  where 
the  first  portion  was  dispersed  during  last  season. 

The  statuary,  mantelpieces,  garden  ornaments  and 
the  remaining  furniture  at  Clumber  mansion  were 
sold  at  Christie's,  October  19th  to  23rd,  and  realized 
nearly  £11,500.  The  larger 
individual  prices  were  paid  for 
some  of  the  cut-glass  chande- 
liers, and  several  of  the  mantel- 
pieces also  met  with  keen 
competition.  One  cut-glass 
chandelier  with  branches  for 
twenty  lights,  in  the  State 
drawing-room,  fetched  £410; 
another,  also  for  twenty  lights, 
in  the  red  drawing-room, 
£320;  a  pair  with  branches  for 
six  lights,  £360;  and  one  for 
eighteen  lights,  £280;  but  a 
French  chandelier  for  twenty- 
four  lights  went  for  £44. 

The  principal  mantelpieces 
were  the  pair,  in  the  red  draw- 
ing-room, with  key-pattern 
friezes  and  Ionic  columns  of 
rouge  marble  at  the  sides ;  these 
brought/^o;  another  of  white 
marble,  in  the  yellow  drawing- 
room,  carved  with  a  landscape 


panel  flanked  by  foliage  on  the  lintel,  and  a  nude 
male  figure  on  each  of  the  pilasters,  £205;  and  an- 
other rather  massive  and  ornate  mantelpiece  of  white 
marble,  £100.  The  carved  oak  overmantel  and  panel- 
ling in  the  oak  room  was  sold  for  £310. 

Both  the  marbles  in  the  grand  hall  and  the  garden 
ornaments  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  a 
number  of  the  final  bids  indicate  that  the  demand  for 
these  is  wider  than  is  generally  supposed.  £220  was 
paid  for  a  marble  statue  of  Napoleon  I  in  the  costume 
of  a  Roman  emperor,  by  Bartolommeo  Franzoni,  c. 
1806;  a  pair  of  marble  figures,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  by 
R.  G.  Freebairn,  1875,  brought  £105;  a  life-size  mar- 
ble figure  of  Euphrosyne,  by  R.  Westmacott,  £115;  a 
seventeenth-century  stone  vase  carved  with  classical 
figures  in  high  relief,  £105;  a  pair  of  stone  groups, 
Dancing  Children,  by  Jan  Pieter  van  Baurscheit  le  vieux, 
1725,  £100;  a  marble  group,  Thetis  dipping  Achilles  in 
the  River  Styx,  £80;  a  marble  bust  of  William  Pitt,  £31, 
and  one  of  Charles  James  Fox,  £32,  by  J.  Nollekins;  a 
marble  full-length  figure  of  Minerva,  formerly  part  of 
the  Hope  heirlooms,  £95;  a  marble  group  of  a  nymph 
and  a  youthful  Pan,  by  Jean  Camus,  1907,  £52;  and  a 
pair  of  Empire  marble  vases,  £72. 

There  is  little  to  record  from  among  the  remaining 
furnishings  of  the  mansion,  as  the  larger  part  of  them 
had  been  sent  to  London  previously,  and  sold  at 
Christie's  earlier  in  the  year ;  the  following  items  might , 
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however,  be  noted:  a  mahogany 
dining  table  on  extending  double 
pillar  and  claw  supports,  £80;  a 
pair  of  mahogany  side  tables  with 
marble  tops,  £155;  and  a  pair  of 
mahogany  candlestands  on  scroll 
tripod  supports,  £62.  The  residue 
of  the  library  which  comprised 
some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  lots 
brought  £4,300. 

On  November  4th,  Sotheby's 
sold  a  catalogue  of  silver,  art  ob- 
jects, and  a  small  collection  of 
portable  sundials.  The  silver  in- 
cluded some  forty-five  pieces  be- 
longing to  the  late  Sir  Leicester 
Harmsworth,  Bart.,  among  which 
was  a  dish  and  cover  that  was 
originally  part  of  a  service  pre- 
sented to  Admiral  Lord  Nelson. 
The  bidding  for  this  historic  dish 
was  of  a  character  which  indicated 
very  clearly  that  many  among  the 
audience  were  prepared  to  pay  an 
unusually  high  price  to  secure  it, 
the  final  bid  being  no  less  than 
£840.  This  figure  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  price  paid  for  a  tureen  from  the  same 
service,  which  fetched  £500  at  Sotheby's  on  April  30th 
last  year,  when  a  number  of  other  interesting  relics 
of  Lord  Nelson  were  disposed  of. 

The  present  dish,  which  weighs  87  ozs.  8  dwt.  and 
bears  the  London  hall-marks  for  1801,  is  oval  with  a 
high  domical  cover.  It  is  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Admiral  Viscount  Nelson,  K.B.,  and  the  cover  is  in- 
scribed: 

'Presented  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  manage 
the  Subscription  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wound- 
ed and  the  Relatives  of  those  who  were  killed  in 
the  glorious  victory  obtained  off  Copenhagen  on  the 
2  of  April  1 80 1  to  Vice  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  Duke 
of  Bronte,  etc.,  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  enter- 
tained of  his  meritorious  and  unprecedented  exer- 
tions in  defence  of  his  Country,  which  at  peril  and 
danger  of  his  life,  he  so  nobly  sustained  previous  to 
the  Engagement,  and  as  a  token  of  his  brilliant  and 
gallant  conduct  during  the  whole  of  that  ever  mem- 
orable Action. 

Lloyds  Coffee  House.  John  Julius  Angerstein. 

Chairman.' 

There  were  two  other  pieces  associated  with  Nelson, 
but  each  of  these  brought  relatively  low  bids:  one  was 
a  tankard  with  a  slightly  tapering  body  and  engraved 
flat  cover,  and  the  body  engraved  with  the  monogram 
H.N  and  the  arms  of  Lord  Nelson  of  the  Nile — this 
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brought  £55.  The  other  was  a 
small  cup  engraved  with  the  aims 
of  Admiral  Viscount  Nelson,  K.B., 
and  the  initials  N  and  B,  £68. 

Several  of  the  remaining  items 
attracted  some  keen  bidding:  a 
globular  tea-kettle  and  stand 
chased  on  the  shoulders  with  ro- 
coco scrolls  and  shells  by  Robert 
Abercromby,  1739,  bringing  £112 
all  at;  a  tankard  with  plain  taper- 
ing body  and  moulded  flat  cover 
7  J  in.  high,  by  William  Fawdery, 
1 703  (29  ozs.  8  dwt.) ,  62s. ;  a  tank- 
ard with  low  moulded  domical 
cover  and  slightly  skirted  base  8  in. 
high,  by  David  King  and  Joseph 
Walker,  Dublin,  1700  (31  ozs. 
12  dwt.),  76s. ;  a  caster,  ~]\  in.  high, 
by  Christopher  Conner,  1 704  (8  ozs. 

4  dwt.),  iios.;  a  small  porringer, 

5  in.  wide,  m.m.  E  II  with  a  crown 
above,  Norwich,  [689  (2  ozs.  12 
dwt.),  230s. ;  a  plain  straight-sided 
tapering  coffee-pot  with  the  han- 
dle at  a  right  angle  with  the  spout, 
by  John  le  Sage,  1735,  £64  all  at; 

and  a  chocolate-pot  and  stand  of  an  unusual  type, 
fitted  with  a  tap  formed  as  a  sea-horse,  the  handle  hav- 
ing a  capstan  purchase,  and  the  stand  formed  of  a 
triangular  base  plate  with  three  dolphins  above  (it 
bears  the  mark  of  Samuel  Wastell  and  the  London  hall- 
marks of  1702),  £120. 

Among  the  portable  sundials  sold  on  the  same  after- 
noon £225  was  paid  for  a  brass  astrolabe  with  three 
extra  dial  plates  inscribed  on  the  back,  All  Illustrissimo 
et  Grandissimo  Monsignore  Padrone  Reverentissimo  et  Ec- 
cellentissimo  Don  FERDINAND O  Card  de  MEDICI  /'«- 
milissimo  servo  F.  Janti  Egnactio  fecit  AD  X1DIXV1III . 

At  the  same  rooms,  a  small  quantity  of  silver  was  in- 
cluded in  another  mixed  catalogue,  and  though  there 
were  few  noteworthy  lots,  members  of  the  trade  were 
well  represented  among  those  present,  and  the  earlier 
pieces  met  with  marked  competition,  a  plain  mug, 
m.m.  H  0  with  a  coronet  above,  1 709  (5  ozs.  3  dwt.),  fetch- 
ing 40s.;  another  of  silver-gilt,  1707  (2  ozs.  13  dwt.j, 
50s.;  a  taperstick  with  baluster  stem  and  scmare- 
shaped  base  by  William  Cafe,  1 757  (5  ozs.  7  dwt.),  26s. : 
a  small  porringer,  the  lower  part  embossed  with  spiral 
fluting,  by  Gundry  Roode,  1729  (3  ozs.  9  dwt.),  50s.; 
a  tumbler  cup,  2\ in.  diam.,  1751  (1  oz.  1 8 dwt.),  36s. ; 
an  oval  inkstand  chased  with  shells  and  foliage,  by 
Robert  Innes,  1756  (130ZS.  15  dwt.),  52s. ;  a  pair  of  vase- 
shaped  casters,  1737  (5  ozs.  5  dwt.),  82s.;  six  circular 
salt-cellars,  each  on  three  shell-feet,  1746-7  (19  ozs. 
10  dwt.),  16s.;  a  salver,  io\  in.  diam.,  by  Robert  Aber- 
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crumby,  1733  (21  ozs.  2  dvvt.),  23s.;  and  a  cylindrical  caster, 
by  Joseph  Ward,  1702  (8  ozs.  i4dwt.),  142s. 

As  is  usual  with  the  opening  of  a  new  auction  season,  the 
markets  do  not  really  get  into  'full  swing'  until  toward  the 
end  of  November,  when  the  more  important  catalogues  are 
offered,  but  even  from  the  few  that  have  been  dealt  with,  it 
is  evident  that  any  outstanding  works  of  art  are  to  meet  with 
possibly  keener  bidding  than  was  the  case  last  season.  This 
was  demonstrated  at  Puttick  and  Simpson's,  when  a  pair  of 
Baxter  colour-print  portraits,  Charles  Chubb  and  Mrs.  Chubb, 
fetched  £300;  and  at  another  sale  held  by  the  same  auction- 
eers, when  a  violin  by  Joannes  Baptista  Guadagnini,  Turin 
1780,  brought  £460. 

Activity  in  the  book  market  commenced  in  earnest  with 
the  sale  of  the  second  portion  of  the  Clumber  library  during 
the  last  week  in  November,  the  results  of  which  will  be  re- 
ported in  our  next  issue.  The  third  portion  is  to  be  offered  in 
December,  and  this  includes  the  manuscript  of  the  first 
French  translation  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron  with  eleven 
miniatures  and  over  two  hundred  illuminated  initials,  circa 
1460;  a  fourteenth-century  Latin  Bible  with  eighty- two  his- 
toriated  initials  illuminated  on  burnished  gold;  and  the 
Chroniques  de  Normandie,  a  prose  version  of  Robert  Wace's 
Roman  de  Rou,  which  has  twelve  miniatures  in  grisaille;  this 

manuscript,  which 
dates  about  1400,  was 
part  of  the  loot  of 
Calais  when  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French  in 
the  year  1557. 

On  the  same  day  as 
the  third  portion  of  the 

Clumber  library  is  sold,  Sotheby's  will  also  offer  the  psalter  of  Henry  IV, 
to  be  sold  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  (See  article,  pp.  283-286.) 


NEW  YORK 

In  New  York,  the  season  commences  some  weeks  before  the  London 
rooms  resume  their  activities,  consequently  more  catalogues  were  dealt 
with  by  the  American  Art  Association  Anderson  Galleries  during  October. 

The  first  dispersal  held  by  these  auctioneers  was  that  of  the  furnishings 
of  the  residence  of  the  late  Elinore  J.  Mortimer;  but  out  of  over  three 
hundred  lots  only  two  need  here  be  noted,  namely  twenty-four  carved 
walnut  chairs  with  rectangular  backs  covered  in  Flemish  sixteenth-cen- 
tury tapestry,  which  brought  $3,480,  and  a  Gobelins  tapestry  January, 
from  a  set  of  The  Hunts  of  Maximilian,  $4,800. 

On  October  16th,  a  catalogue  of  early  American  furniture,  glass  and 
other  items  was  disposed  of,  the  principal  bids  which  contributed  to  the 
total  of  nearly  $20,000  being:  a  Hepplewhite  inlaid  mahogany  serpentine 
front  sideboard,  $450;  a  set  of  six  mahogany  dining  chairs  attributed  to 
Duncan  Phyfe,  $360;  a  Queen  Anne  maple  and  walnut  low-boy,  $240; 
a  set  of  six  Queen  Anne  fiddle-back  chairs,  $630;  a  mahogany  long-case 
clock,  the  movement  by  U.  Gould  of  Mendham,  N.J.,  $230;  a  Hepple- 
white inlaid  mahogany  break-front  sideboard,  $250;  a  Sheraton  mahog- 
gany  three-section  dining  table  on  turned  and  reeded  legs,  $300;  a 
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Hepplewhite  inlaid  mahogany  secretary-bookcase, 
$310;  a  mahogany  banjo  clock,  by  Samuel  Whit- 
ing, Concord,  Mass.,  $165;  four  mahogany  shield- 
back  chairs,  $380;  a  Martha  Washington  sewing 
table,  $130;  a  Chippendale  corner  chair,  $110;  a 
set  of  six  painted  and  stencilled  Hitchcock  chairs, 
$  1 20 ;  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite  shield-back  chairs,  $  1 70 ; 
a  carved  mahogany  drop-leaf  table,  $210;  a  Sheraton 
mahogany  candlestand,  $190;  and  four  mahogany 
doors,  $375. 

Several  pieces  of  English  eighteenth-century  furni- 
ture were  included  in  the  same  catalogue,  and  of  these, 
a  Chippendale  mahogany  break-front  bookcase  brought 
$600;  a  Sheraton  inlaid  mahogany  shaped-front 
sideboard,  $340;  a  set  of  five  Sheraton  painted  beech- 
wood  chairs,  $325;  and  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
secretary-bookcase,  $500. 

Among  the  pictures  offered  in  New  York  were  a 
number  of  works  by  modern  American  and  European 
artists,  of  which  Danseuses  du  Ballet  Vues  de  la  Loge,  by 
Edgar  Degas,  brought  $900;  Scene  de  Tribunal:  Appel 
desTemoins,  by  Jean  Louis  Forain,  $  1 ,500 ;  The  House  on 
the  Hill,  by  Cezanne,  $450;  portrait  of  A  Gentleman  in  a 
Blue  Coat,  by  John  Russell,  $370;  portrait  of  A  Lady,  by 
Benjamin  West,  $425;  The  Man  with  a  Cocked  Hat,  by 
Frank  Duveneck,  $350;  A  Glimpse  of  the  Lake  (Albano, 
Italy),  $350;  Saplings  in  the  Wind,  by  J.  Francis  Murphy, 
$300;  Mountain  Pasture,  by  Alexander  H.  Wyant,  $700; 
The  Brook,  Montclair,  by  George  Innes,  $500;  Corte, 
Corsica,  by  Maurice  Utrillo,  $450;  Le  Cirque,  by  Henri 
de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  $575;  Cafe  Scene,  by  Jean  Louis 
Forain,  $575;  portrait  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Apthorpe  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Robert  Bayard  of  New  York),  by  Francis 
Cotes,  S750;  two  landscapes,  by  Thomas  Barker  (of 
Rath),  $300;  The  Black  Arabian,  by  George  Stubbs, 
$120;  Tender  Proposal,  by  W.  Bouguereau,  $650;  and 
Eton  Boy,  by  Cockburn  Smith,  $310. 

The  contents  of  the  Pearce  residence  at  Hewlett  Bay 


Park,  Long  Island,  which  included  a  number  of  pieces 
of  English  eighteenth-century  furniture,  brought  a 
total  of  nearly  $30,000,  the  principal  items  being:  an 
Adam  carved  and  gilded  oval  wall  mirror,  $230;  a 
pair  of  Sheraton  semi-circular  tables  of  inlaid  mahog- 
any, $240;  eight  Chippendale  chairs  with  square 
legs  and  stretchers,  $640;  a  Sheraton  inlaid  mahogany 
bow-front  sideboard,  $450;  a  Georgian  walnut  sofa 
covered  in  Flemish  tapestry,  $525;  a  carved  mahog- 
any tip-top  table,  $165;  a  pair  of  Chippendale  arm- 
chairs with  pierced  splats  and  cabriole  legs  with 
volute  feet,  $220;  a  Hepplewhite  mahogany  arm- 
chair, $130;"  a  Georgian  wall  mirror  in  walnut  frame, 
$150;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  secretary-cabinet  with 
two  drop-front  drawers,  each  fitted  with  compart- 
ments in  the  lower  part,  $450. 

From  November  9th  to  12th  was  sold  at  Sotheby's 
(London)  the  celebrated  collection  of  rings  formed 
by  the  late  Monsieur  E.  Guilhou,  of  Paris.  The  cata- 
logue of  768  lots  comprised  rings  of  every  period.  A 
ring  set  with  a  carved  portrait  of  Jean  Sans  Peur, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  found  in  his  tomb,  brought 
£850;  the  ring  of  a  Lombard  Queen,  £350;  a  Byzan- 
tine marriage-ring  was  acquired  by  Dr.  Emil  Hirsch 
for  £  1 , 1 20.    The  total  realized  £  1 5,050. 

The  Firma  D.  Katz,  of  Dieren,  Holland,  an- 
nounce that  they  have  placed  on  the  market  a  fine 
painting  by  Rembrandt,  the  Portrait  <ij  an  Officer,  said 
to  be  Frans  Copal,  brother-in-law  of  S.iskia.  The 
picture  has  an  impressive  pedigree  and  has  been  in- 
cluded by  Dr.  A.  Bredius  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Valentine] 
in  their  respective  works  on  the  master. 
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